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PREFACE. 



Tux present volame contains some of Mk. Pok's most remarkable 
pfodactions. The nautical story of *' Arthur Gordon Pym" was writ* 
ten at an early period of his literary life, is the longest of his fictions, 
and the only exhibition we hare of his abilities in a protracted and 
austained narratiye. The humorous tales which follow, were, in the 
anthor's own opinion, among the most perfect and suooessftd of his 
performances ; and all readers will agree that the discussion respect- 
ing the Automaton Chess Player of Maelxel is oharaoteristically inge- 
nious and conclusive. 

The publisher has now finish^ the complete collection of the 
Works of Edgak A. Pox, originally contemplated. The li^ries of 
Tolumes, of which this is the fourth, embracesl^t is believed, every- 
thing written by him which he himself would have wished thus to 
preserve 

HtM York, JM. 13, 1856. 
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PREFACE. 



Upon my return to the United States a few months ago, aftor 
the extraordinary series of adventure in the South Seas and 
elsewhere, of which an account is given in the following pageny 
accident threw me into the society of several gentlemen in Rich- 
mond, Ya., who felt deep interent in all matters relating to the 
regions I had visited, and who were constantly urging it upon 
me, as a duty, to give my narrative to the public I had seve- 
ral reasons, however, for declining to do so, some of which were 
of a nature altogether private, and concern no person but my- 
8<^lf ; others not so much so. One consideration which deterred 
me was, that, having kept no journal during a greater portion of 
the time in which I was absent, I feared I should not be able to 
writ£^, from mere memory, a statement so minute and connected 
as to have the appearance of that truth it would really possess, 
barring only the natural and unavoidable exaggeration to which 
all of us are prone when detailing events which have had pow- 
erful influence in exciting the imaginative faculties. Anotiier 
reason was, that the incidents to be narrated were of a nature so 
positively marvellous, that, unsupported as my assertions must 
necessarily be (except by the evidence of a single individual, 
and he a half-breed Indian), I could only hope for belief among 
my family, und tliQS^ of my friends who have bad reason. 
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tlifough life, to put faith in my veracity— the probability being 
that the public at large wouM regard what I should put forth m 
ily an impudent and ingetnoua fiction. A distrust in my 
own abililieg as a writer was, nevertheless^ one of the principal 
causes %%'hidi prevented me from complying with the euggestions 
of my advisers. 

Among those gijinikmen in Virginia who expressed the great- 
er in!t?rest in my statement, more purticukrfy in regard to that 
portion of it which related to the Antarctic Ocean, was Mr. Foe, 
lately editor of tbe Soutiieni Literary Messenger, a monthly 
magaKine^ published by Mr, Thomas W, White, in the ciiy of 
Richmond* lie ^Jtrongly advised me, among otbers, lo prepare 
at once a full account of what I had seen and undergone, and 
trtiit to tbe shrew dne^^ and cotiimou sense of the public — ins;ist* 
ing^ with great plausibility, ttmt however roughly, as regards 
mer« authorship, my book ahould be got up, it4 very uucoutin 
nessi if thei^ were any^ would give it idl the better chance of 
being received a^ trutk 

^^otwithgitanding ibis representation, 1 did not make up my 
mtJid lo do ^ he suggtseted. lie afterward proposed (finding 
that I would not stir in tbe matter) that I should allow him to 
draw up, in his own words, a narrative of the earlier j>oriion of 
my adventures, from facts afforded by myself, publishing it in 
the Soulhem Messenger under tlt^ garb of fcUmu To thiflf 
perceiving no objection^ 1 consented, stipulating only that my 
retd name should be retained- Two numbers of the pretended 
fiction appeared, con.-equently, in the Messenger for Jannnry 
iruary (1<S37), and, in order that it might certainly be 
m fiction^ the name of Mr. Foe was alEzed to the arti- 
te table of contents of the magazine. 

The maimer in which this rus^e was received has induced mo 
WAlmffk to undertake a regular compilation and puUtcaliun of 
the Adventurer in que^tioa; for I found tly^t, in spite of llie air 
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of fable wliich liad bet^n ao ingeniously thrown around that por- | 
tion of my fitaitt^aient wiiieh api>€ared in the Me&seBger (without ] 
altering or distoriing a single fact), the public were still oot at 
all deposed to receive k as fiihle, and several letters were sent 
to Jttr. P/s address, distinctlj eipreeaing a ccmviction to the con- 
trary* 1 thence conduded that the facts of my narrative would 
prove of snch a nature as to carry with them suMcient evidence \ 
of their own authenticity, and that I had consequently little to | 
fear on the score of popular i n credulity , 

Tfeb es^pose being made, it will be seen at once bow m«ich of 
what follows I claim to be my own writing ; and it will abo be 
understood that no fact it- mbrepresewted in the first few jjagea 
which were written by Mr, Poe. Even to those readers why 
have not seen the Messenger^ it will be unneceisary to j>ojni out 
where his portion entb and my own commences ; the differenca 
in point of style will be readily perceived. 

A. 6- Ptm. 

N«w YQTk, July, mm. H 
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NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON PYM. 



CHAPTEE L 

Mt name is Arthur Grordon Pym. Mj father was a respect- 
able trader in sea-stores at Nantucket, where I was bom. Mj 
maternal grandfather was an attorney in good practice. He was 
fortunate in everything, and had speculated very successfully in 
stocks of the Edgarton New Bank, as it was formerly called. 
By these and other means he had managed to lay by a tolerable 
sum of money. He was more attached to myself, I believe, 
than to any other person in the world, and I expected to inherit 
the most of his property at his death. He sent me, at six yean 
of age, to the schpol of old Mr. Ricketts, a gentleman with only 
one arm, and of eccentric manners — he is well known to almost 
every person who has visited New Bedford. I stayed at his 
school until I was sixteen, when I left him for Mr. £. Ronald's 
academy on the hill. Here I became intimate with the son of 
Mr. Barnard, a sea captain, who generally sailed in the employ 
of Lloyd and Vredenburgh — Mr. Barnard is also very well 
known in New Bedford, and has many relations, I am certain, 
in Edgarton. His son was named Augustus, and he was nearly 
two years older than myself. He had been on a whaling voyage 
with his father in the John Donaldson, and was always talking 
to me of his adventures in the South Pacific Ocean. I used 
frequently to go home with him, and remain all day, and some- 
times all night. We occupied the same bed, and he would be 
sure to keep me awake until almost light, telling me stories 6f 
the natives of the Island of Tinian, and other places he had visited 
in bis travels. At last I could not help beirg interested in what he 
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satd, and bj ^legrees I felt the greatest desire to go to sem, I 
awned a f^ail-boat culled the Ariel, and wortb at>out sevcnty*fiire 
dollars. She Imd a bidf deek or euddj« and was rigged &1oq|>* 
fsshion — ^I forget ht;r toiittage, but she would hold ten peraoau 
wiihoul mueh crowding. In this boat we were in the habit of 
going on some of the maddest freaks in the world ; and, when I 
now think of them, it appears U> me a thousand wondera that I 
am alive to-day, 

1 will relate one of ihe^e adventures by way of introduetioa 
to a longer aad more momentous narrative. One night there 
was a party at Mr. Barnard's^t ^^ both Augustus and myself 
were not a little intoxicated towards the clo^ of it. A^ usual, 
in such oises, i took part of hi* bed in preferencse to going 
home. He went to sleep* aa i thought, very quietly (it being 
near one when thii party broke up), and without saying a word 
on bit! favorite topte. It might have been half an hour from 
the lime of our getting in lied, and I was just about failing into 
a doxL% when he i^nddenly started up, and swore with a terrible 
oath that he would not go to sleep for any Arthur Fym m 
ChriMeiidom, when thei% was so glonous a breeze from the 
south-west. 1 never was 50 asloniiihed in my life, not knowing 
what he tntended, and thinking that the wines and liquors he 
had drunk had set him entirely beside himself- He [jroceeded 
to talk very coolly, however. Baying he knew that I supposed 
him hitoxJcated, but that he waa never more sober in his life- 
He was only tired, lie added, of lying in bed on such a flue 
itigHi like a dog^ and was determined to get up and dre^^ and go 
on a JToiic with the bimu I can hardly tell what posi^s^sed. 

bj btit ihe worth were no sooner out of his moulJi than I felt a 
iJiriil of the greatest excitement and pltru^ure, and thouj>ht hii 
mad idea one of the most debghtftjl and most rea^^onubte things 
:iu the workli It wa^ blowing almost a ^dci and the weather 
|» was \&j cold — it being lale in October, I sprang out of bedj 
t)everlheles.4, in a kind of e<^ta$y, aud told him I wai quite as 
bi'ave as himself, smd quite as tired ai he wo'* of lying in bed 
like a dog, and quite as ready for any fun or frolic as any 
Augustus Baniard in Nantneket. 

We lost no timo in getting on our clothes and bunying dawn 
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to the boat She was lying at the old decayed wharf by the 
lumber-yard of Pankey & Co., and almost thumping her sides 
oat againH the rough logs. Augustus got into her and bailed 
her, for she was nearly half full of water. This being done, 
we hoisted jib and mainsail, kept full, and started boldly out to 
sea. 

The wind, as I before said, blew fi:eshly from the south-west. 
The night was yeiy dear and cold. Augustus had taken the 
hdm, and I stationed myself by the mast, on the deck q£ the 
cuddy. We flew along at a great rate — ^neither of us having 
said a word since casting loose from the wharf. I now asked 
my companion what course he intended to steer, and what time 
he thought it probable we should get back. He whistled for a 
few minutes, and then said crustily, '* i am going to sea — ffou 
may go home if you think proper." Turning my eyes upon 
him, I perceived at once that, in spite of his assumed nanchakmcef 
he was greatly agitated. I could see him distinctly by the light 
of the moon — his face was paler than any marble, and his hand 
sho<^ 80 excessively that he could scarcely retain hold of the 
tiller. I found that something had gone wrong, and became 
seriously alarmed. At this period I knew little about the 
management of a boat, and was now depending entirely upon 
the nauUcal skill of my friend. The wind, too, had suddenly 
increased, and we were fast getting out of the lee of the land-— 
still I was ashamed to betray any trepidation, and for almost 
half an hour maintained a resolute silence. I could stand it no 
longer, however, and spoke to Augustus about the propriety of 
turning back. As before, it was nearly a minute before he made 
answer, or took any notice of my suggestion. " By-and-by," said 
he at length — ^^time enough — home by-and-by." I had expected 
such a reply, but there was something in the tone of thei>6 words 
which filled me with an indescribable feeling of dread. I again 
looked at the speaker attentively. Ilis lips were perfectly livid, 
and his knees shook so violently together, that he seemed 
scarcely able to stand. « For God's sake, Augustus," I screamed, 
now heartily frightened, "what ails you? — what is the matter? 
—what are you going to do ?" " Matter !" he stammered. In the 
greatest apparent surprise* letting go the tiller at the same mo- 
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ment, and fall id g forward itito the bottom of the boat — '*nn£itt<*rl 
— ^wby, nothing is the — ^matter — going home — d — d — doD*t yon 
see ?" The whole truth now flashed upon nie* I flew to him 
and raised him up. Ht; was drunk— beastly drunk — he could 
no longer either stand, sf^eak, or see. His eyes were perfectly 
glared ; and as 1 kt hJra go in the extremity of my despair, he 
rolled like a mere log into the bilge- water from which I had 
lifted bim. It was e%*ident that, during the evening, he bad 
drnnk far more than I susfKJCtedj aiid tlmt hU conduct in bed hail 
been the refiult of a big biy-con centra ted state of intoxication— 
a state which, like raadne^^n^ frequently enables the vietim lo imi* 
late the outward demeanor of one in perfect possession of hig 
senses The coolnej^ji of the night air^ bowever, bad had its usual 
effect — the menial energy began to yield before its influence-^ 
and the confused perception which be no doubt then bad of hk 
perilous situfltion bad assisted in hastening the catastrophe. 
He was now thoroughly insenj^ible, and theiie wa^ no probability 
that he would be otbcinvii?e for many hours. 

It ia hardly possible to conceive the extremity of ray terror. 
The fumes of the wine lately taken had evaporated, leaving me 
doubly timid and irresolute. I knew that I w^aa altogether in- 
capable of managing the boat, and that a flerce wind and strong 
ebb tide were hurrying ns to destruetion, A ettorm was evi- 
dently gathering behind us ; we had neither compass nor pro- 
Yiflions ; and it was clear that, if we held our present course^ wc 
lihould be out of sight of land before daybreak. These thougbto, 
with a crowd of others equally fearful, flashed through my mind 
with a bewildering rapidity, and for some momenta paratyEed 
me beyond the possibility of niaking any exertion. The boat 
was going thrfjugh the water at a terrible rale — Inll before the i 
wind — no reef in either jib or main-^il — running her bow** com* 
jilelely under the foamn. It was a thouiand wonders she dijl 
not broach to — Augustus having let go the tiller, ^ I -aid be* f 
fore, and I being too much agitated to think of taking tt my selli ^ 
By gocwl luck, however, i?he kept sli^ady, and gradually I re*^ 1 
covered some degrc® of pre*?ence of mind. Still the wind was^ 
increasing fearfully ; and whenever we rose from a plunge foi^ \ 
irard, the lea behind fell combing over our eotmler^ and dclugc<< 
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us with wiiter, I was so utttrlj benumbeiij too, in e?er} mb, 
m 10 be nearly unconscious of 8ensation. At length I sum- 
ni«nt;d wp the re^ohitioTi of rlcspair^ and ru^lang to the niiim.«ail, 
let it go by the run. As might have bet^n expected, it flew over 
tlic bowsj and, gelling drenched with wattrj carried away the 
tJML^ short off by the board. This lalter accident alone saved 
jue from instant destruction. Under the jib only, I now boomed 
.Jllong before the wind, shippiDg heavy seas occasionally » but 
ftliev«d from the terror of imniediale death. I took the heltn, 
and bivaihed with greater freedom, m I found that there yet re- 
mainiHi to us a thance of ultimate esct»j>e, Augusttis still lay 
sense ieiii in the bottom of the boat; and as there waa imminent 
danger of Uh drowning (the water being nearly a foot deep 
ju5t where he fell), 1 contrived to rai^e him partially np, and 
keen ^"^ ^ ^ ;?itting [joaiiion, by pacing a rope round his wmst^ 
and la&hmg it to a nngbult in tlie deck of the cuddy. Having 
thus arranged everi'thiug »^ well a.s I could in my ctiillcd and 
#^lated condition, t reeoni mended myself lo God, and made up 
My mind to bear whatever might Imppen with all the fortitude 
io mj power. 

Hardly had I came to this resolution, when, suddenly, a loud 
and long scream or yell^ m if frojn the throats of a thousand 
deiEioiia, seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere aixtund 
mtd above the by at. Never while I live shall I forget the in- 
itme «goiiy of terror I cxf)enenced at that momeut^ My hair 
^ood erect on mj heiid — 1 felt the blood congealing in my veina 
— mj heart ceased utterly to beat, and without having once 
tmmd mj eyea to learn the eouroe of my alarm, I tumbled 
headiocig and insensible upon the body of my fallen eom- 
pttnion* 

I Ibund myself^ upon reviving, in the cabin of a large whaling- 
fthip {the Penguin) bound to Nautneket. Several perse n>^ were 
ituading over me, and Augustus, paler than deatli, waa busily 
occupied in chafing ray hands*. Upon seeing me open my eye?, 
hia ejtclamatkiaH of gratitude and joy excited alternate laughter 
mid l^ars from the rough-looking personages who were f>resent- 
The mystery of our being in existence was now soon explained. 
W^ iwt hmxjk run down by the whaling-ship, which w&s close 
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hatiled, beating up to Naulucket with every sail she could 
ventart^ to set, and consequently runnuig almost at right angles 
to our OAvn course. Several men were on I be look-out fttrwaftl, 
but did oot pffrceive our boat until il was an imi>05i?ibjlUT td 
avoid comijig in contact — their shout* of warning upon seeing 
us wer€ what so terribly alurmed me. The huge &hip, I wm 
toMi rode immediately over ua with m much ease a^ our own 
III lie vessel would have passed ovt^r a feather, and withoLt the 
lea^t perecplible impediment to her progress* Not a scream aro^e 
from the denk of the victim— there was a ^ght grating ^und 
to be heard mingling with the roar of wind and water, as the 
frail bark which was swallowed tip rubbed ihr a niomcnt along 
the keel of her des^trojer — but this way all Thinkhij^ our h(mi 
(which it will be reioembered was dismasted) some mere shell 
cut adrift as tisele^Sj the captain (Captain E. T. V. Blot^k of 
New London) was for proceeding on his cour.se without troubling 
himself in rther about the matter. Luckily, ihere were two of 
tlie look-out who swore positively to having 'iseen some person at 
our helm, and repre^nted the possiblliiy of yet saving hitHi A 
discufi^lon cniiued, when Block grew angry, and, after a while, 
said that ** it wa^j no bui^ines^ of his to be eternally watching for 
egg-shells; that the ship should twt put about for any such 
nonsense; and if there was a man run down, it was nobody's 
fault but his own — he might drown and be d — d," or some 
language to that cfiect, Henderson, the first mate, now took lb© 
matter up, being juj?tly indignant^ as well m ibe whole ibips 
CPew, ftt a speech evincing such a degree of heartle&s atrociiy. 
He spoke plainly, seeing himself upheld by the men, toM the 
captain he eon^idered him a fit subject for the gallows^ und that 
he would disobey his orders if he were hanged for it the moment 
he aet his foot on shore* He strode aft, jostling Block (who 
turned very pale and made no titiswer) on one bide, and mxt^ig 
the helm^ gave the word, in a firm voice, Hard-^a4te I The men 
flew to r'^eir posts, and the ship went cleverly abiut* All this 
had occ^ipied nearly five minutes, and it was supposed to be 
hardly within the bounds of possibility that any individual cwuld 
be saved — allow mg any to have been on board the boai* Yet, 
a^ the tm/iii)^ haa seen, both Augus^lus and mys^'lf were r^eseued ; 
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and our deliverance seemed to have been brought about by two 
of those ahnost inconceivable pieces of good fortune which are 
attributed by the wise and pious to the special interference of 
Providence. 

While the ship was yet in stays, the mate lowered the jolly- 
boat and jumped into her with the very two men, I believe, who 
spoke up as having seen me at the helm. They had just left the 
lee of the vessel (Uie moon still shining brightly) when she made 
a long and heavy roll to windward, and Henderson, at the same 
moment, starting up in his seat, bawled out to his crew to back 
UHiter. He would say nothing else — ^repeating his cry impatiently, 
hack water! hack water! The men put back as speedily as pos- 
sible ; but by this time the ship had gone round, and gotten fuUy 
under headway, although all hands on board were making great 
exertions to take in saiL In despite of the danger of the attempt, 
the mate clung to the main-chains as soon as they came within 
his reach. Another )iuge lurch now brought the starboard side 
of the vessel out of water nearly as far as her keel, when the 
cause of his anxiety was rendered obvious enough. The body 
of a man was seen to be affixed in the most singular manner to 
the smooth and shining bottom (the Penguin was coppered and 
copper-fastened), and beating violently against it with every 
movement of the hull. After several ineffectual efforts, made 
during the lurches of the ship, and at the imminent risk of 
swamping the boat, I was finally disengaged from my perilous 
situation and taken on board — for the body proved to be my own. 
It appeared that one of the timber-bolts having started and 
broken a passage through the copper, it had arrested my profrress 
as I passed under the ship, and fastened me in so extraordinary 
a manner to her bottom. The head of the bolt had made its way 
through the collar of the green baize jacket I had on, and through 
the bade part of my neck, forcing itself out between two sinews 
and just below the ri^t ear. I was immediately put to bed-^ 
although life seemed to be totally extinct. There was no sur- 
geon on board. The captain, however, treated me with every 
attention — to make amends, I presume, in the eyes of his crewy 
for his atrocious behavior in the previous portion of the adventure. 

In tha meantime, Henderson had again put off from the ship. 
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the wind was now blowing almost a htiiricane. Hi* , 
liad not been gone munj minuter when he* fell in with ?orae fi-ag- 
[.-meuts of our boat, and shortly aftcrwartls one of the men with htm , 
a<?*.^erted that he could dtslioguij^h u cry for help at intervals atnid 
ihe roaring of the lempest^ Tliis induced the hardy i earn en to i 
|»ersevere in I heir search for more than half an hour, althougkl 
* j¥pt*alf*d signale to return wei-e made them by Captain Blocks ] 
and fil though every moment on the watt* r in so frail a l>oat was 
lVn«|^ht to fhem with the most imminent and deadly perih In* 
rideed, it iJ* nearly impossible to coneeive how the small joUy they 
•ircre in could have escaped destruction for a & ingle instant. She 
':^m built* boweTer, for the whaling service, and was lilted^ a» I 
^hare sioee had i^iison to believe, with air-boxes, in the manner 
<)f some life-bial^ used on the eoa^t of Wales, 

After senreliing in vain for rtboul the (leriod of time ju^t men- 

ktioTied* it wag determined to get bark to the ship. They had 

M'areely made this resolve when a feeble CJ7 arose from a dark 

I object ihtil flo»ited rapidly by* They pursued and soon overlook 

f*it. It prrjved to be the entire deck of the ArieF* cuddy, Au- 

hguKtus was f^truggliog near it, apparently in the last agonieag 

fUpon getting hold of him it was found that he was attached by 

ts rope to the flo4^tmg timber. This rope, it will be remembered, 

■^l had myself tied round his wai§^t^ and made fast to a ritigbultt 

Ifbr the purpose of keeping him in an upright poiilion, and my so " 

Fdamg, it ap|>eared, bad been ultimately the means of preserving 

tii^ life. The Ariel wn " " ' . put together^and in going down 

h^r fi^ame naiundly \^^ iic'ces; tlie deck of the cuddy, aa 

bt ha%*e been expected^ wa?! lifted, by the force of tho water 

bing iOj entirely from the main timbers, and floated (with 

tr fragments, no doubt) t4L» the surface — Augustus was buoyed 

ip with it, and thus e^apcd a terrible death. 

It was more than an hour after being taken on board the Pen« 
guin before be Gould give any accotmi of himself^ or be made to 
comprehend the nature of the accident which had befallen our 
boat. At length he became thoroughly aroused, and spoke much 
of hij^ ^ensatton^ while in the water. Upon bis tin^t atliiiitsilg 
any degret? of e/m^ciou^neiff, he ibtind himself beneath tlio imr* 
ike%, whirltng round and rouud with inconceivable rapidity, am] < 
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with a rope wound in three or four folds tightly about his neck. 
In an instant afterwards he felt himself going rapidly upward, 
when, his head striking violently against a hard substance, he 
again relapsed into insensibility. Upon once more reviving he 
was in fuller possession of his reason — ^this was still, however, in 
the greatest degree clouded and confused. He now knew tliat 
some accident had occurred, and that he was in the water, although 
his mouth was above the surface, and he could breathe with some 
freedom. Possibly, at this period, the deck was drifting rapidly 
before the wind« and drawing him after it, as he floated upon his 
back. Of course, as long as he could have retained this position, 
it would have been nearly impossiole that he should be drowned. 
Presently a surge threw him directly athwart the deck ; and this 
post he endeavored to maintain, screaming at intervals for help. 
Just before he was discovered by Mr. Henderson, he had been 
obliged to relax his hold through exhaustion, and, falling into the 
sea, had given himself up for lost. During the whole period of 
his struggles he had not the faintest recollection of the Ariel, nor 
of any matters in connection with the source of his disaster. A 
. vague feeling of terror and despair had taken entire possession 
of his ftunilties. When he was finally picked up, every power 
of his mind had failed him ; and, as before said, it was nearly an 
hour after getting on board the Penguin before he became fully 
aware of his condition. In regard to myself — ^I was resuscitated 
firom a state bordering very nearly upon death (and after every 
other means had been tried in vain for three hours and a half) 
by vigorous friction with flannels bathed in hot oil — a proceeding 
suggested by Augustus. The wound in my neck, although of an 
ugly appearance, proved of little real consequence, and I soon 
recovered from its effects. 

The Penguin got into port about nine o'clock m the morning, 
after encountering one of the severest gales ever experienced off 
Nantucket Both Augustus and myself managed to appear at 
Mr. Barnard's in time for breakfast — which, luckily, was some- 
what late, owing to the party over night. I suppose, all at the 
table were too much fatigued themselves to notice our jaded ap« 
pearance— of course, it would not have borne a very rigid scru- 
tiny. Schoolboys, however, can accomplish M'onders in tlie way 
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of deception, nndl verilj believe not oue of our frienda in Nari* 
luckfl had ihe slightest flu^picion that tbe terribSe v<tory told hy 
eome sailors in town of their having run down a veiis^l at ««a 
and dmwned some iliirty or forty poor devils, had reference 
either lo the Arid, my etjmpanion, or myself. We two have 
since very frequently talked the lujitter over — ^but never without 
a shudder- In one of our couvers^ations Augustus frank iy con- 
fessed to me, that it hit whole life he had at no time expcirienced 
m eKcruciatiiig a f^snse of dismay, as when on hoard our little 
boat be first discovered the extent of his intoxicatioii, and fell 
him^lf auklng beneath its iiiAueuce. 



CHAPTER U. 



In no adaiTB of mere prejudiee, pm or 00% do we dedttee In* 
fereneej with entire ci?rtainty, even from the most simple data* 
It might be i^upfia^ed that a catiL?;trophe such a^ I have just 
reiiited would have effeetiially cooled my incipient passion for the 
een. On the contrary, I never expenenced a more ar^ieni long- 
ing for ihe wild adventures incident to tlie Hfe of a navigator 
than within a week after our miraculous deliverance* Thb 
*hort period prove*! amply long enough to erase from ray memory 
the ehudowa, tiod bring out in vivid light all the pleasurably ex- 
citing imnia of color, all the piettiresqueness of t!ie lute penloua 
accident. My conversational with Augustus grew daily tnoris 
frequent and more intensely full of interest He had a mannur 
of relating hU stories of the ocean (more than one-half of which 
I now su!^peet to have been sheer fabrications) well adapted to 
have weight with one of my enthusiastic tempcrameut, and some- 
what gloomy, although glowing imagination. It is strange, l<x», 
that he most strongty enliMed my feelings in behalf of the life of 
a seaman, when he depicted his more terrible moments of suflVr- 
Lng and despair. For the bright side of the painting I had a 
limited sympathy, My visions were of shipwreck and famine ; 
of dejitb or captivity aiamg barbarian hordes; of a lifetime 
iragged out in sorrow and tears« u^ion sotne gray and desolate 
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rock, in an ocean unapproachable and unknown. Such visions 
or desires — ^for they amouottjd to desires — ^are common, I have 
since been assured, to the whole numerous race of the melancholy 
among men — at the time of which I speak I regarded them only 
as prophetic glimpses of a destiny which I felt myself in a 
measure bound to fulfil. Augustus thoroughly entered into my 
state of mind. It is probable, indeed, that our intimate com- 
munion had resulted in a partial interchange of character. 

About eighteen months aA«r the period of the Ariel's disaster, 
the firm' of Lloyd and Vredenburgh (a house connected in some 
manner with the Messieurs. Enderby, I believe, of Liverpool) were 
engaged in repairing and fitting out the brig Grampus for a 
whaling voyage. She was an old hulk, and scarcely seaworthy 
when all was done to her that could be done. I hardly know 
why she was chosen in preference to other and good vessels be- 
longing to the same owners — ^but so it was. Air. Barnard was 
appointed to command her, and Augustus was going with him. 
While the brig was getting ready, he frequently urged upon me 
the excellency of the opportunity now offered for indulging my 
desire of travel. lie found me by no means an unwilling listen- 
er — ^yet the matter could not be so easily arranged. My father 
made no direct opp^ition ; but my mother went into hysterics at 
the bare mention of the design ; and, more than all, my grand- 
father, from whom I expected much, vowed to cut me off with a 
shilling if I should ever broach the subject to him again. These 
difficulties, however, so far from abating my desire, only added 
fuel to the fiame. I determined to go at all hazards ; and, ha\ing 
made known my intention to Augustus, we set about arranging a 
plan by which it might be accomplished. Lfi the meantime I 
forbore ipeaking to any of my relations in regard to the voyage, 
and, as I busied myself ostensibly with my usual studies, it was 
supposed that I had abandoned the design. I have Nncc fre- 
quently examined my conduct on this occasion with sentiments of 
displeasure as well as of surprise. The intense hypocrisy I made 
use of for the furtherance of my project — an hypocrisy pervading 
every word and action of my life for so long a period of time— 
ooald only have been rendered tolerable to myself by the wild 
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and burning expectalion with which I looked forwartl lo the ful4 
UltD^nt of my long-chcrf:*lied visiona of traveL 

In pursuance of my scheme of deception, I was necessarily 
obliged to lea%"e much to Llie matiagi^ment of Aiigus^tiiB, wlio 
employed for the greater part of every day on board tlie Gram^ 
put, attending to some arraDgements for his father m tlie cabjiT 
ami cabin hold. At niglitj however, we were mre to have i 
confer enccj and talk over our hopes. After nearly a moutl 
passed in this manner, without our hitting upon any plan wi 
thought likely to succeedj he told me at last that he had deter 
mined tipon everything necessary. I had a relation living ill 
New Bedford, a Mr, Ross* at whose house I was in the habit o^ 
spending oecas^ionally two or three weeks at a time. The hni 
was to sail about tlie middle of June (June, 1827), imd it wa 
agreed that, a day or two before her putting to Bca, my fathe 
was to receive a note, as usiiaJ, from Mr* Ro«s, asking me 1 
come over and spend a fortnight with Hobert and Emmet (t 
sons), Augustus charged himself wjih the ladjtjng of this not« 
and getting it delivered. Having set out, a.s supposed, for Nei 
Bedford, I was then to report myself to my companion, wh 
would contrive a biding-phvce for me in the Grampus, 
hiding-place, he assured me, would be rendqird surticit'ntly con 
fortable for a residence of many di^ys, during whioh I was not I 
muke my appearance, Wlien the brig had proceeded so far < 
her course as to make any turning back a matter out of qui'^tioii 
T should then, he said, be formally ia'ilalied in all tlie r^ 
tlie cabin ; and as to his father, he would only laugh 1m 
ibe joke. Vessels enough would be met with by which a lette 
might be sent home explaining the adventure to my parents. 

The middle of J tine at lei igrh arrived, and evenr thing had bee 

matured* l*he Dote was written and delivered, and on a Mood 

morning I left the hoase for the New Bedford packet, ua suji 

posed. I went, however, i^f miglvi to Augustus, who was waitin| 

for me at the comer of a fitrtH. Tt Imd been onr original p!a 

- tbat I should keep out of the way until dark, smd then slid 

^Hkird the brig; but, as^ there wiis now a thick fog in our favor, it 

^^fc agreed to lo^ no time in seereling me. Augustas Jt*il tlie 

way to the wlmrf, and 1 fidlowcd at a I it lie distance, enveloped in 
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a thick «eaiaan'i cloak, which he Liid brought with him, no that 
my persoo might not be ea?ily recognized^ Ju^t aa we turned 
tht5 second comer, aiW passing Mr. Edmund's well, who ahoald 
ripppor, fttaiiding right in fi-oot of me, aiid tooking me full in the 
face, but old Mr- Pelersoti, my graudfatbet. ** Why, bless my 
^jul, Gordon/' said he^ after a long pause, ** why, why, — wfiose 
dirty cloak b that you have on ?" " Sir I" I rephed, aborning, 
as weJl as I could, in the exigency of the mom en i, an air of of- 
fended surprise, and talking in the gruffest of all imaginable 
tones — ^sir 1 you are a sum' mat mistaken — my name, in the first 
plaoe, bee'at nothing at all like Goddin, and I'd wnnt you for to 
know better, you bki-kguard^ than to call my new obertH>al a 
darty one/' For my life I could hardly refrain from screaming 
with laughter at the odd manner in which the old gentleman re- 
cieived this hand.^ome rebuke- He started back two or three 
it€p§^ curacd first pale and then exceseively red^ threw up his 
apectacti^ theui putting tliem down, ran full tilt at me^ with his 
ambrella uplifted* He stopped short, however, in hi« career, as 
if Mruck wilh a sudden recollection -, and pre$entlyj turning 
roiiDd,. hobbled off down the street, slkaking all the while with 
rige, and muttering between his teeth, *' Won't do — ^new glasa- 
efl — ^tliought it wafi Gordon— d — d good-for-nothing salt water 
Loog Tom." 

AAer this narrow escape we proceeded with greater caution, 
and arrived at our jioint of destination in safety. There were 
only one or two of the liands on board, and the)^e were busy for- 
ward, doing something to the forecastle combings, CapUiin 
Barnard, we knew very w ell, wa^ engaged at Lloyd and Vreden- 
lmrgh\ and would remain there until late in the evening, so we 
had little to ap»prehend on liis account. Augustus went first up 
the vessel's side, and in a short while 1 followed him, without 
being noticed by the men at work- We proceeded at once into 
tills cstiiin^ and found no perc^n there. It wa« fitted up in the 
moit camfbrtable style — ^a thing somewhat uu usual in awhaling- 
\e!g#d« There were four very excellent st&te*rooms, with wide 
and cpnveiiient bt^rtli^ There was also a large etovet I took 
noricf*. and a remarkably tliiek and valuable cai-pet covering the 
Hoot of both tbe eubin and state-rooms. The ceiling was full 
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Beren feet liigh, and, in short, everything appeared of a more 
room J and agreeable nature thaJi I had aiuicipated* Augostiii*, 
however* would allow me but little time for observation, insij;ting 
upon tii6 necessity of my concealing mjFelf ms soon as possible* 
He le*l the way ia to his own ^late-room^ which was on the tiar- 
hoard side of the brig, and next to the bulkheads. Upon enter- 
ing, he closed I be door and boiled it, I thought I had never 
seen a nicer little room tlian the one in which I now found my- 
sel£ It was about ten feet long, and had only one bertli, which, 
as I said before, was wide and con%'enient. In that portion of 
the closet nearest the bulkheads there was a apace of four feel 
flqtjape, containing a table, a chair, and a set of hanging s helves 
fall of book^, chiefly books of voyages and travels. There were 
many other little comforts in the room, among which I ought not 
to forget a kind of ^afe or refrigerator, in whkh Augustus iK>inted 
out to me a host of delicacies, both in the eating and drinking 
department. 

He now pressed with his knuckle.^ upon a certain spot of the 
carpet in one comer of the space jii!«t mentioned, letting me 
know that a portion of the flooring, about sixteen inches square, 
had been neatly cut out and again adjusited* A.^ he pressed, thia 
portion rose up at one end sufficiently to allow the passage of hia 
finger beneath. In this miyiner he raised the mouth of the trap 
(to which the carpet was still fastened by tacks), and I found 
that it led into the afler hold. He next Hi a small taper by 
m^ani of a phosphorus match, a^d, placing the light in a dark 
lintern, descended with it through the opening, bidding me 
follow. I did t*o, and he then pulled the cover upon the hole^ 
hy meact^ of a naJl driven into the under side— the carpet, of 
course, resuming tta original position on the floor of tli«5 state- 
I'oom^ and all tracer of the aperture being concealed. 

The taper gave out bo feeble a ray that it was with th« 
p^tate&t difficulty I coo hi grope my way through the confused 
mtm of lumber among whicli I now found myself By degrees, 
howevt^rf my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and I pro- 
ceeded with less trouble, holdin*/ on t^> the skiHr* of my frit-nd^s 
cjoai. He brought me, at lengtlu aJler creeping and winding 
through innumerable narrow patinges, to an iron-boundboE, such 
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as IS used somotioie^ for packing fine e&ri ben ware. It waa 
aearljr four feet high, aud full six long, but very namjw 
Two large empty oil-ca^ks lay on the top of it, and above these, 
Bgaiiif a vait quantity of straw matting, piled up tts high as the 
€oor of the cabin* In every other direction around wn.^ wedged 
a^ closely as possible, even up to the ceiling, a complete cinioa 
of almost every specie of i^hi p- furniture, together with a hetero- 
geneous medley of crates, hampers, barrels, and bale^, ^ that it 
■eemed a'matter no less than tniraeuloui that we had discovered 
any passage at all to the box, I afterward found that Augustus 
•Imd purposely arranged Ae stowage in this hold with u view to 
iSbrding me a thorough concealment, having had only one 
assiatjmt in the labor, a man not going out in the brig* 

My companion now showed me that one of the enda of the 
^% eould be removed at pleasure. He slipped it aside and 
iiaplayed the interior, at which 1 was excessively atnu^d. A 
Itreis from one of the cabin berths covered the whole of its 
I bottom, and it cotitained almost every article of mere comfort 
which could be crowded into so small a space, allowing me, at 
tie bame time« sufficient room for my accommodation^ either 
i a sitting position or lying at full length. Among other things, 
illiare were some booksj pen, ink, and paper, three blankets, a 
[large jog full of water, a keg of sea-biscuit, three or four im- 
bense Bologna sausages, an enormoas ham, a cold leg of roa^t 
autton, and half a dossen bottles of cordials and liqueurs* I 
[proceeded immediately to lake pos^casion of my little aparlmenf^ 
[and thb with feelings of higher eatisfaciion, I am sure, than any 
aooarch ever experienced upon entering a new palace, Angus- 
[|ui4 now ^louited out to me the method of fastening the open end 
l^f the box, and then, holding the taper clo.^e to the deck, showed 
line a piece of dark whipcorJ lying along it. This, he f^aid, 
[extended from my hiding*pkce throughout all the neee&sarj' 
I wjodings among the lumber, to a naii which was driven into the 
[deck of the hold, immediately beneath the trajwloor leading into 
1 lii^ ihtate-room* B> means of thi^l cord I should be enabled 
[i^adily to trace my way out without Ins guidance, provided any 
[unlooked-for iM-cident should render fuch a step n* ctsj^ary- lie 
i^w took hb dc[iarttire, leaving with me the lantern, together 
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wUh % copi<HiJ9 supply of tapers and phof^phonis, and prommng 
to pay me a Tii^it as often as he could contrive to do so without 
oUj^ervation, This was on the seventeenth of Junt;, 

I remained three rkys and nights (as nearly wa 1 could giie*^*i) 
in my hiding-place withoutgettbgoutof it at all, except twic« tor 
the purpoi^ of stretebmg my Umhii by iUnding erect between twc 
cratea jtist oppoeite the 0[^niiig. During the whole period I mw 
aothiDg of Auguslus ; hut thia occasioned me Utile unQa^lD^fls, 
us I knew the brig was e:x:peeted to put to gea every hour, and 
in the bu^tltJ he would not ea^^ily find opportunities of coming 
down to me. At length I heard th» trap open and ghut, mid 
presently h« called in a low voice, asking if all wa-s well, and if 
there wa^ anything 1 wanted, " Nothing/' I replied i '^ I am as 
comfortable m can be ; when will the brig aail ?*' *' She will be 
under weigh in lesi than half an hour," he answered. '^ I eame 
to let you know, and for fear you should be uneasy at my ah- 
ienoe, 1 shall not have a chance of combig down again for 
some time — perhaps for three or four days more. All is going 
on right aboveboaitL Aiter I go up and dose the trap, do you 
creep along by tJie whipcord to where the nail is driven in* You 
will find my watch there — it may be useful to you, a^^ you havtj 
no daylight to keep time by- I suppose you can't tell how lung 
you have been buried — only three day &— this is the twcntietlu 
1 would bring the watch to your box* but am afraid of Inking 
misiied/* With thi* he went uj>. 

In about an hour at\er he had gone 1 distinctly felt the brig 
in motion, and congratuhOed myeelf upon having at length 
lairly commenced a voyage, Satuilied with tlii^ idea* I deter- 
mined to make my mind as easy as possible, and await the 
course of event«i until 1 should be permitted to exchange the 
box for the more roomy, although hardly more comfortable, ao 
commodations of the cabin. My first care was to get t!ie watch* 
Leaving the tap<'r burning, 1 groped along in the dark, following 
tlic cord through windings innumerable^ in some of which I 
dijicovered that, aticr toiling a long di^tance^ I was brought lau^k 
within a fool or two of a former po:«ition* At length T reach e J 
the tiail, and securing the object of my journey, returned with li 
in safety, I now looked over the book^ which had bet;n m 
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iiiaiigbtfully prorlde^, and selected the ej^pedkioo of htwls and 
Clarke to the moiilb of the CoUmibm* Wiih this I amusi'd 
QVjielf for m>mfi time, when growing sl^epj, I exttn^i^hed the 
light with great care, and soon fell into a sound li^lumWr. 

Upon awaking X felt strangely confused in mind, and iome 
^me elaj^ed before I could bring to reooHectlon all the various 
drcuni^tanoes of my situation* By degrees, however, I re* 
nemberad all. Striking a light, I looked at the watch ? but it 
vas run down, and there were, consequently, no me ana of de- 
ermining how long I had slept. My limbs were greatly cramped, 
nd 1 was forced to relieve them by standing between the crafee* 
retiently feeling an almost ravenous appetite, I bethought ray- 
of the cold mutton, some of which I had eaten just bt^fbr^ 
'going to eleep, and found excellent* What was my astonish- 
nient at discovering it to be in a state of absolute putrelaetion 1 
This eirciimstacee occasioned me great disquietude; ibr, eon- 
Decling it with the disorder of mind 1 experienced upon Awak- 
tog, 1 began to Huppose that I must have slept for an inordinately 
feitg period of time. The close atmosphere of the hold might 
'liave had something to do with thiss and might, in the end, he 
ppodnmve of the most serious resultn. My head ached exces- 
eively ; I fancied that I drew every breath with difficulty ; and, 
b shorty I was oppressed with a mtiltitude of gloomy feelings* 
Biill I could not venture to make any disturbance by opening 
the Imp or otherwise, and, having wound up the watch, con- 
lente^l myself as well as poesibla. 

Thraughout the whole of the next tedious twenty-four hours 
no |iej9on came to my relief, and I could not help aeeusing 
Atsga^^tu^ of the grossest inattention. What alarmed me chiefly 
wa.^ that the water in my jug was reduced to about half a pint, 
ftnd I was suffering much from thin^t^ having eaten freely of 
the Boldtgna sausages atler the loss of my mutton. I became 
rery uneasy, and could no longer take any interest in my bookt*. 
I was overpowered, too, with a desire to sleep, yet trembled at 
the thought of indulging it^ lest there might exi.sf some [mnii- 
clous Influence, like thai of burning charcoal. In the confined air 
of the hold, lu tht' meantime the roU of I he brig told me that 
wc were fiir in the main ocean, and a dull humming sound. 
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which r«^€ued mj ears as if from an imiDense distance, eon- 
viDoed me no ordinary gale was blowingi I eon Id not iiiia|;^e 
a rettison for the absence of Aagustns, We were surely far 
enough advanced on our voyage to allow of my going tip. 
Some accident might have happened to lum — but I could think of 
none which would account for his iuffering me to remain so long 
a prisoner, except, indeed, his having suddenly died or fallen 
overboard, and upon this idea I could not dwel! with any degree 
of patience. It was possible that we had been baffled by head 
winds, and were stiU in the near vicinity of NantucJtctp This 
notiou, however, I was tbrced to abandon ; for such being the 
case, the brig must have frequently gone about i and I was en- 
tirely satisfied, from her continual incltnatiou to the larboard, 
that she had been sailmg all along with a t^teady breeze on her 
Eitarboard quarter* Besides, grunting that we were still in the 
neighborhood of the i^land^ why should not Augustus have vk- 
ited me and informed me of the circumstance ? Pondering in 
this manner ujKin the difficulties of my eolitary ajid cheerless 
oondif ion^ I resolved to wait yet another twcnty-tbur hours, when^ 
if no relief were obtained, I would make my way to the trap, and 
endeavor either to hold a parley with my friend, or get at least a 
little fresh air through the opening, and afurther supply of water 
from his stateroom. While occupied with this thought, however^ 
I fell, in spite of e?erj*^ exertion to the contrary, into a state of 
profound sleep, or rather stupor. My dreams were of the mo^t 
terrific description- Everj- species of calamity and horror befell 
me. Among other miseries, I was smothered to death between 
huge pillows^ by demon^^ of the mo^^t ghastly and ferocious 
aspeeU Immense serpents held me in their embrace, and iooked 
earnestly in my face with their fearfully shining eyc». Then 
desertfif limitless, and of the most forlorn arid awe-in.'ipinog char- 
miBt^ spread themselves out before me. Immensely tall trunks 
of trees, gray and leafieseii, rc^e up in endle^ succession &» far as 
the eye could reach. Their roots were concealed in wide- 
fipreading morasses whau<e drtiiiry water lay intensely hlacii, still, 
and altogether terrible, beneath. And the strange treea seemed 
endowetl with a human vitahty, and waving to and fro their ikel- 
eton arms, were crying to the silent watem for mercy, in ihi^ 
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shrill and piereing accents of the most acute agony and de^|uU7. 
The scene changed ; and I stood, naked and alone, amid Llie 
borning sand-plains of Zatiara. At tiiy feet lay emuched ^ fierce 
lion of ihe tropic?^. Sudderilj hi^ wild eyes opened and fdJ 
uium me. With a convulsive buuiKl be sprang to his feet, and 
laid bare his horrible teeth. In atiothcr umtant there bur^t from 
bi?^ red throat a roar Hke the thunder of the firmaraeiife, and I 
Ml impetoously to the eartL StiHiiig in a paroxysm of terror, 
1 at last ibuod niyiidf partially awake* My dreana, then, wm 
not ail a dream. Now, al least, I waB in po^e^ion of my senses. 
The pawi of some buge and real monater were pressing heavily 
upon my bosom — hb hot breath was in my ear — and hb white 
and ghastly &ngs were gleaming upon me tliroojith the gloom. 

Had a tbonsand lives bung npon the moveme at of a limb or 
the utterance of a syUableT I could liave neitler itirrtj<l nor 
spoken* Tbe beast, whatever it was, retained bis position with- 
out attempting any immediiite violence^ Vp'hile 1 ky in an utterly 
belp]e«^an4 I fancied, a dving condition beneath iiin*» I felt thi^ 
mj powers of body and mind were fast leaving me — in a word, that 
I wag perishing, and perching of slieer fright. My brain swam — 
I grew deadly sick— my vision faJled — even the gbiring eyeballs 
above me grew dim* Making a last strong effort, I at lengtJi 
bfSBtlied a faint ejaculation to God, and resigned myself to die. 
The sound of my voice aeemed to arouse all the latent fury of 
the ftnimal He precipitated himself at full length upou my 
bo4ly ; but wliat wan: my astonishment^ when, witli a long and 
low whine, he comEnenoed licking my face and band^ with the 
froailest eagernesfif and with the mo:it eiLtravaj|iuit demoiistra- 
of affection and joy I I \y&^ Liewildered, utterly losjt in 
it — but 1 could not forget the peculiar whine of ray 
Newfoundland dog Tiger, and the odd manner of hij care^tes I 
well knew- It waa he* 1 experienced a sudden rmh of blood 
to my temples — a giddy and overpowering sense of deliverance 
and If animation* I rose hurnedly from the mattress upon wbicli 
J liad bt5en lying, and, throwing myself upon the neck ol' my 
faithlbl follower and Mend, relieved the long oppression of ray 
bcMom m a flood of the most pa,^ionate tear^ 

JkA U{i£iu a Ibnner ih eaaion, my eonceptiona were in a stat4j 
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of tbe greatest indistEneCtieis and confusbn aJW leaving the 
loattreii^ For a long tioje I found it nenrlj impossible to con- 
nect any ideaji ; but, by rery slow degrc&i, my thinkiug JaeuUies 
returned^ and I again called to memory the several incidents of 
my condition* For ihe presence of Tiger I tried in vain to ac- 
count ; and aiter busying my^lf with a thotiji^nd dillerent con- 
jectures FBiipeirfing him, was forced to content myself with re- 
joicing that he woa with me to sliare mj dreary fioliiude, and 
render me comfort by his caresses- Most pi^jople love tbeir 
dogs but for Tiger I had an affection far more ardent than com- 
tnon ] and neverf certainly, did any creature more truly deserve 
it* For seven years be had been my inseparable companion, 
and in a raultitude of int^tances had given evidence of atl the 
noble qualities for which we value the animaL I bad rescued 
him, when a puppy, from the clutches of a malignant little vil- 
lain in Nantucketf who was leading him, with a rope around his 
aei!k, to the water; and the gro^vn dog repaid the ohligation, 
about three years afterward, by eaving me from the bludgeoo of 
a street robber* 

Getting now hold of the watch, I found, upon applying it to 
my ear, that it had again run down ; but at thb I was not at all 
surprised, being convinced, from the peculiar state of my foci- 
tugs^ tliat I liad slept, as before, for a very long period of tune ; 
how long, it was of coun?e impossible to say. i was burning up 
with fever, and my thirst was almost intokrable* I felt about 
the box for ray little remainbg supply of water, for I had no 
light, tlie taper Ixaving burnt to the i^cket of the lanten]« and 
the phoophoru^box not coming reiidily to hand Upon finding 
the jug, Iwwever, I discovered it lo be empty — Tiger, tjo doubt, 
having been tempted to drink it^ ba well as to devour the reixH 
nant of mutton, the bone of which lay, well picked, by the open- 
ing of the box« The spoiled meat I could well &pare, but my 
heart sank a^ I thought of tha water, I wa» feeble in the es» 
Creme, so much so that I shook all over. &» with an ague^ at the 
slightest movement or exertion. To odd to my troubles^ the brig 
wa^ pitching and rolling with great violence, and the oU-caAktf 
whii-h bay m>on my box were in monientary danger oi' Imlling 
down, io as to block up the only way of ingre^^ or egrts*»* I 
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felt, also, lerrible iiufferinga from sesp^ickness. These considem* 
tkms detennined me to make my way, ai all hazarila, to the 
timp, and ubtaiii imraediate relief, before I should b#^ incapaci- 
tatoct irom doing so altogether. Having come to flus resolYeT I 
again felt alxjui for the j>hosphonifl-box and tafjerp. Th^ former 
I foiitid after some little trouble; but, not discovering the tapers 
BA iooo m I had expected (for I remembered vorj nearly the 
spot in which I had placed them), I gave up the search for the 
present, and bidding Tiger lie quiet^ began at once my journey 
towards the irup. 

Id thiii attempt my great fecblenesf became more than ever 
apiMreDi. It wa^ mth the utmost difficulty I could crawl along 
at alL and very frequently my limbs sank suddenly from be- 
nealb roe : when, tklling prostrate on my face, I would remain 
for some minnteri in a slate bordering on insensibility. Still I 
struggled forwai-d by sbw degrees^ dreading every moment that 
I frhould swoon amid the narrow and intricate windings of the 
lumber, in which event I had noihtng but death to expect as the 
result. At lengtb, upon making a push forward with all the 
energy I @ouki command, I struck my forehead violently against 
t^ »harp corner of an iron-bound crate. The; accident only 
•tanned me for a few^ raomenU ; but I found, to my inexpressible 
grit«ff that the quick and violent roll of tlie vej^^el had thrown 
the crate entirely across my path, so as eflccttially to block up 
ifae |WiM|p@» With my utmost exertions 1 could not tnove it a 
single incJi from its position, it being closely wedged in among 
the surroiindittg boxes and ship-f«rnhure» It became necessary, 
tbereforie, enfeebled as 1 was, either to leave the guidance of the 
whipcord and seek out a new pssstige, or to climb over the 
abfftadet and rci^ume the path on the other side. The former 
oltfltiiatiire presented too many difficidtics and dangers to bo 
tlKHight of without a shudden In my present weak state of !x»th 
mind nod body, I should infallibly lose my way if I attempted 
iL, and p<:rish miserably amid the diemal and disgusting laby- 
rmiti» of the hold. I proceeded, therefore, without hesitation, 
Id tttmmon up all mj remaining strength and fortitude, and en- 
deavor, as I be^t mighty to clamber over the crate* 

Upon itandit g erect, with ihk end in view, T found the un 
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dettiiking even a more serious task than my fears bad hd me 
to imsigine. On eacb ;^ide of the narroV passage aros^ a com- 
plete wail of various heavy lumber^ wliich the least blunder on 
my part might be the means of bri aging down upon mj head ; * 

or, if thia accident did not occur, the path might be effectually i 

blocked up against my return by the de^c^nding mass, as it was i 

in front by the obstacle there- The crate itself wa^ a long and 
nnwieldy box, upon which no foothold could be obtained* In * 

%'ain I attempted} by avBty mean^ hi my power^ to reach the 
top, with the hope of being thu^ enabled to di-aw myself np* 
Had I succeeded in reaching it, it h certain that my strength 
would have proved utterly inadequate to the taak of getting 
over, and it was better in every respect that I failed. At length, 
in a desperate effort to force the crate from its ground, 1 ielt a 
strong vibration iu the side next me> I thrust my band eagerly 
to the edge of the pknkii, and found that a very large on*j was 
loose* With my pocket-knife which, luckily, 1 had with me, I 
succeeded, alk*r great labor, in prying it entirely off j and, get- 
ting though the aperture, diiicoveired, to my e]Lceeding joy, ikm 
there were no boards on the opposite side— in other words, that 
the top was wanting, it being the bottom through whieh I had 
forced my way. I now met with no important difficulty in pn>- i 

oeeding along the line untO I finally reached the iiaiJ. With a 
beating heart I stao<l erect, and with a gentle touch pressed 
a^ainiit the oover of the trap. It did not rise a^ soon as I had ^ 

expected} and 1 preyed it with somewhat more determiuaiiun, 
itiJl dreading le^t some other perswi tlian Augu:^tUi^ might he 
iu lijs stiUe-rtKjm. The door^ however, to my astonishment, re- ' 

mained steady, and I became somewhat uneasy, for I knew that 
it had formerly required Uttle or no edbrt to remove it. I push- 
ed it ttrongly — it was nevertheless firm : with aU my ^strength — 
it still did not give way: with nige, with fury, with de^ipair — ^It | 

^et at defiance my utmost eflbrtj* ; »*nd it was evident, from the |, 

unyielding nature of the re^i.^timce, liiat the hole Imd either , 

been di^-eovered and effectually nailed up* or that some immense 
weight had been pkeed upon it, which it was useleiA to think of ' 

removing. | 

My jrenialiona were thjee of extreme liorror and dinniiu In i 
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vmn I ftttempted to reai^oti on ihe probable vsa^e^ of mj being 
thtii entombed. I oouLd atunmon up no connected cbain of re- 
el ion* anil, i^inkinj? on the fiogr, gave way* ytife^iBting-ly, to ihe 
et gloomy imaginiiigis, in w hich tbr^ dreadful denth^s of liiirat^ 
famine, iiuffocatioD, and preinKture interment, t-rowded ujKin ine 
ii$ the prominent dis«^tera to be encountered. At lengtb tbei*c 
relumed to me some portion of presence of mind. 1 arose, and 
tek with my fingers ibr the steams or cracks of the aperture. 
Having found them, I examined them elosely to aseortain if 
tbey emitted any light tVom the state-room ; but none was visi- 
ble* 1 then forced the pen^blade of my knife through them, until 
I met with some hard ol^stacle. Scraping against it, I discovered 
it to be a solid mass of iron, whic-b^ from its peculiar wavy feel 
QA I parsed the blade along it^ I concluded to be a chain -cable. 
The only course now lefl me was to retrace my way la this box, 
and there either yield t<) my &ad fate, or try so to tranquilixe 
my mind as to admit of tny arraDging some plan of usrjipe. 1 
imEDediately 8et about ibe attempt, and g^ucceeded, after Innu- 
merable djificultie^, in getting back. As I sank, utterly ax- 
haunted, upon the mattrejis. Tiger threw himsdf at full Isagtb 
by my side, and seemed as if desirous, by \m caresses, of con- 
ioling ma in my troubles, and lu^ging me to bear tli^^m with for- 
titude. 

The singularity of his behavior at lengtli forcibly arrested 
my attention. After licking my tac* nod hands for some mi- 
nutes, he would suddenly cease doing so, and utter a low whine. 
Upon reaching out my band towards Jiim, 1 then invambly tbund 
Uiiu lying on Jiis ba^k, wltli bis paws uplifted* This conduct, so 
Iri^uentiy repeated, appeared strange, and I eouSd in no manner 
Hfc^oouut Ibr iL Asi tlie dog seemed di,«t res^ied, I concluded that 
he I tad received some injury ; and, tiiking hts paws in tny hand^ 
I examined tliem one by one, but tbi»nd no i^ign of any burL I 
then dtipposed hitn hungry, and gave him a large piece of bam, 
wliiitki he devoured with avidity — after ^vurd, however, resuming 
Us i'xtruurdinarj- mamBtivre:^* I now imagine4 that he wad 
5iillerin|i, like myself, the torments of thirst, and Was about 
luiupling thb cuncbsian as the true one, when the idea occurred 
to nw that 1 bad as yei only examined his paws, and that lher«* 




V might possibly be a wound upoti some poriioQ of his bodjr or head. 
The latter I Mi carefully over^ but found nothings Oa pttssing 
mj hand, however, along his back, I perceived a slight erection 
of the hair extending completely across it. Probing ibis with 
my iiugerf I discovered a siringn, and tracing it up, found that it 
encircled the whole bodj. Upon a closer scrutiny^ I came 
acrosA a ^mall ^lip of w^hat bad the feeling of letter paper, 
through which the etring had been faf^tened in uuch a banner aa 
to bring it immediaiely beneath the left shoulder of the animal 
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Tbb thought instantly occurred to me that the paper was a 
noie from Augustus, and that sotoe unaccountable acddezit having 
happened to prevent hi^ relieving me from my dungeon, he had 
devised this method of acquainting me with the true atate of 
afiatra^ Trembling with eagemei»T I now commenced another 
aearch for my pho«rphoru^ matches and tapem. I had a confiiBed 
reooUeetion of having put them carefully away just before falling 
aalcep ; and, indeed, previously to my last jouniey to the trap» 1 
had be^n able to remember the exact spot where I had depoaifed 
them. But now I endeavored in vain to caU it to mind, and 
buried myi^elf for a full hour in a fruitle^^^ and vexatimia search 
for the mi&i^ing articles ; never, surely, was there a more tanta- 
lijdng stale of anxiety and sugpen^^ At length, while groping 
about, with my bead cloee to the ballaat^near the opening of the 
bcix, and outj^Ide of it^ I perceived a faint glimmering of light in 
llie direction of tlie steerage. Greatly surpriiied, 1 endeavored 
lo make my way towards it, as it appeared to be but a few feet 
from my [H^ition. Scarcely had I mo veil with this intention, 
when I lost sight of the glimmer entirely, and* before I could 
brtng it into view again « was obliged to f**el along by the boat 
until I had exactly resumed my original iituation. Now, 
moving my head with caution to and fro, I found that, by pro- 
ceeding slowly, with great care, in an opfioMitci direction to that 
in which 1 had at ii^t started, 1 wai enabled to draw near the 
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Kght, ^till keeping it in vSew, Pre<«ently I came directly upon 
it (l^fiving ?qaecj5e<i my way through innumerable tifirrow wind- 
ing?J, and found that it proceeded from aome fragmeuB of mj 
matches Ij^ing in an empty barrel turned upon its side. I wa.^ 
wondering bow tbey came in aiieb n |da(^?, when toy hand fell 
upon (W( or three pieces of taperwiiac. which liad been evidently 
mumbled by the dog. I i!OQcluded at once that he Invl devoured 
the mhoU of my supply of candles^ and I felt hopeless of being 
ever able to read the note of AugushiR. The fimall remnants of 
the waat were §o mashed up among other rubbieh in the barrel, 
that I despaired of deriving any e<ervice from them, and letl them 
as they were* The phosphonia, of which there was only a apeek 
or two, I gathered up as well aa I could, and returned with it, 
after much difficulty, to my bo%, where Tiger had all the whiJo 
remained. 

What lo do next I could not tell The hold was m intensely 
dark that I could not see my hand, however close J would hold 
it to my face. The white slip of paper could barely be discerned, 
and 001 even that when I looked at it directly ; by turning th« 
exterior portions of the retina towards it, that is to say, by sur- 
veying it slightly aakance, I found that it became in aoinc 
meMmfe perceptible* Thus the gloom of my prison may be imar 
^ned, and the note of my friend, if inde€<i il were a note Irom 
him* *ecmed only likely lo throw me into further trouble, by 
disquieting to no purpose my already entoebled iind agjtared 
mind. In vain I revolved In my brain a multitude of absurd 
expedients for procuring light — sueh expedients precisely u« 
a man in the perturbed sleep occasioned by opium would be 
apt to fail upon for a .'Similar purpose — eaeh and all of whicli 
appear by turns to the dreamer the most reasonable and the 
motit prepoateroua of conceptions, just m the reasoning or 
imftglTiutive faculties tJiclcer, alternrUely, one above the oiher. 
At Imt an idea occurred to me which seemed rational, and whieli 
gave me (!ause to wonder, very ja^tly, that I had not entertained 
it before I placed the slip of paper on the back of a hook» and, 
coUecting the fragmenti^i of the phoBphorus? matches which I [lad 
bronglit from the barrel, laid them together upon the papi-r, I 
tln^n, with the pilm of my hand, rubbed the whole over quickly 
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yet giefldilj. A clear Uglit diflused iieelf immediately throtiglioui 
the whole sui'facc; and had there beeji anj writing upon it, I 
should not bave exp«neiic«d the least ditficulty,! ani sure, iti 
readinjT it, Not a syllable waa there, bowevei^— nothing but a 
rlreaiy and unsatisfactory blank ; the ilium i nation died away in 
a few geconds, and my heart died away witliin nie as it weni, 

I have before stated more tlian once that my intellect, forborne 
period prior to this, had been in a caudition nearly bordering on 
idiocy. There were, ro be sore, momentary intervals of j>erfect 
faitity, and, now and then, even of energy ; but the^e were few. 
It must be remembered that 1 bad been, for many days certain- 
ly, inbalmg the almost fi^^^tiiential aimot^phere of a close hole in 
a whaling vessel, and a Jong portion of that time but scantily 
supplied wjtb water. For the hist fourteen or fifteen hours I bad 
none — nor bad I slept during that time. Salt provisions of the 
most exciting kind liad been my ehief, and, indeed, since the loss 
of the mutton, my only supply of food, wit h the exception of the 
sea4»iscQjt ; and these latter were utterly usela^i^ to me, as they 
were too dry :ind haixl to be swallowed hi the swollen and pardied 
eondtfioD of my throat. I was now in a high stiUe ot' fever, and 
in e^ety reapeet exceedingly ilU This will account for the fact 
that many mifierable hours of despondency eJ&peed after my la&t 
adventure with the pho.^phoni^s before the thought suggested it- 
self that I had examined only one side of the paper* I shall 
not attempt to de,*icribe my feelings of rage (for I believe I wa^ 
more angry than anything eW) when tlie egregious oversight I 
liad committed flashed suddenly ufK>n my j>erception. The 
blunder it-self would have been nmw[K}rtant, bad not my t^wn 
folly and imfwtuo.^ity rendered it otherwise — in my dkappoint- 
vnent at not findmg some worda u|Kin the slip^ I bud diildi^hly 
torn it in piece !i and thrown it away « it waa tmpoi^ihle to say where, 

Fn>m the worst part of this dilemma I waa relieved by the 
eajoieity of Tiger. Having got, after a long «earch, a small 
piece oi the note, I put it to the dog*s nose, and endeavored lu 
make bim uudeimtand that he most bring me tbc ix^t of iu To 
my A.«4oai8hraeiit.» (for I iiad taught him none of the usual triekii 
for whidi yi breed are faraou*), he sseemed to enter at once into 
tny meaning* and, rumma^ng about Ibr a iew momenta^ fckiu 
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loiind another considerable portkm. Bringmg me this, he paused 
a while, a^d, robbing his nose against my hand, appeared to be 
waiting for my approval ot' what he had done. I patted him on 
the h€»d, when he immediately made off again. It was now 
some minutes before he came back — ^but when he did come, he 
broaght with him a laige slip, which proved to be ail the paper 
missing — It having been torn, it seems, only into three pieces. 
Luckily, I had no trouble in finding what few fragments of the 
phosplMnms were le&-«-being guided by the indistinct glow one 
or two of the partides still emitted. My diflScuhies had taught 
me die neoesstty of eantioD, and I now took time to reflect upon 
what I was about to do. It was very probable, I considered, 
that some words were written upon that side of the paper which 
had not been examined — ^but which side was that ? Fitting the 
pieoes together gave me no clue in this respect, although it 
assured me that the words (if there were any) would 4>e found 
aU on one side, and connected in a proper Inanner, as written. 
There was the greater necessity of ascertaining the point in 
question beyond a doubt, as the phosphorus remaining would be 
altogether insufficient for a third attempt, should I fiui in the 
one I was now about to make. I placed the paper on a book as 
before, and sat for some minutes thoughtfully revolving the mat- 
ter over in my mind. At last I thought it barely possible that 
the written side might have some unevenness on its surface, 
which a delicate sense of feeling might enable me to detect. I 
determined to make the experiment, and passed my finger very 
carefully over the side which first presented itself — nothing, how- 
ever, was perceptible, and I turned the paper, adjusting it on 
the bode* I now again carried my forefinger cautiously along, 
when I was aware of an exceedingly slight, but still discernible 
glow, which followed as it proceeded. This, I knew, must arise 
from 8ome very minute remaining particles of the phosphorus 
with which I had covered the paper in my previous attempt. 
The other, or under side, then, was tliat on which lay the writing, 
if writing there should finally prove to be. Again I turnid the 
note, and went to woik as I had previously done. Having 
nibbed in the phosphorus, a brilliancy ensued as before — ^but 
this time several lines of MS. in a large hand, and apparently 




in ird ink, became diBtincUy vbible- Tlie glimmer, although 
sufficiently bright, was but momentary- Siill, bad I not been 
too greatly exeittd, there would bavt been ample time enough 
for nie to peruse the whole three aenfcenc*.^^ h^^fore me — (or I 
mw therK w<?re three* In my ansLiety, however, to read all ai 
once, 1 iucoeeded otily in reading tbe seven coeduding words, 
wbieh thus appeared — '*• Uooi^^^ouar H/e d^ptmh ipofi lifim§ 

Had I been able to ascertain the entire contents af the Dot© — 
the full meaning of the admonition which tny iHend had thu« 
attempted to convey, that admonition, even although it should 
have revealeci a story of di>iwter the most unq^e^ikable, could 
not, I am firmly convinced, have imbued my mind with one tithe 
of the harrowing and yet indelinabk horror with which I was 
inspired by the fragmentary warning thus received. And ^^Uoodt" 
loo, that word of all words — ^o rife at all times with mystery, 
and fciuffering, and terror — how trebly iull of impori did it now 
appear — how cbiUiJy and heavily (disjointed, as it thus was, from 
any foregoing words to qualify or render it distinct) did its vague 
syllables fall, amid the deep gloom of my prison^ int<) tlio inner- 
moflt reces^^ of my soul ! 

Auguslua had, utidonbtedly, good reasons for wishing me lo 
remain concealed, and I formed a thousand surmisea iia to what 
they could be — but I ecrnld think of nothing afFbrding a eatit- 
factory solution of the mystery. Just after rfUuming fit>iii ray 
last journey to the trap, and before my attention Imd beenothi^r-^ 
wiije directed by the singular conduet of Tiger, I itad come to 
the resolution of nmkJng myself heard »t all events by those on 
board} or if I could not luceeed in thiii directly, of trying to cut 
my way through the orlop deck. The half et*rtaiaty wlucb I 
felt of being able to accomplish one of thefse twopurpo^en in tlie 
last emergency, liad given me courage (which I should not otlicr- 
wise have hnd) to endure the evik of my sitiiation, Thu few 
words I had been able to read, liowever, Imd cut me off from 
iheie final resources, and I now, for the ^r^t time, Ml all I be 
iiiisery of my fate* In a paroxysm of despajf I tlirew mysi^lf 
agwn upon the mattre^^ wheref for about the perkHi of a day 
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and iilght, I lay in a kind of' stupor, reKeved only by momentafy 
intervals of reason and recollection, 

A I length I onc^ more arose, and bustled myself In reflection 
tifiofi tiie horrors which encsompassed me* For another twenty- 
four hours it wai?! b&rel) po^eiUle that I might exist without 
water^ — for a longer time I coiild not do so. During the tir^l 
portion of my unprisonment I hnd made free uac of the cordials 
wiih wbieh AngustUfi hud BLipjilied rac, but I hey ojily served to 
excite f^ver, without in the least degree assuaging my thirst, I 
hmi now only about a gill lefl, and this waa t)f a species of 
i^rang peiicb liqueur at which my stomach rerolted. The ^au- 
Mge» were entirely eon^umetl ; of the hatn nothing renvained 
hut a Finall piece of the .-^kin ; atid all tlie biscuit, except a few 
iragment^ of one, had been eaten by Tiger* To add to my 
trouble^ I found that my hcacJache wa^ increasing momentarily , 
and with tt the spt^cies of delirium which had distressed me more 
or l^s 3mm my first ikUing asleep^ For some hours past it had 
been with the greatest diilieuhy I could breathe at all, and now 
eadi attempt at ^ doing was attended with the most dii^trassing 
ft>fMi»m«xlic action of the chmL Bat there was still another and 
very diiferent source of dl^uietude, and one, indeed, whose 
harassing terrors ha<l been the chief means of arou^^ing me to 
ejtertion from my stupor on the mattress. It arose from the de- 
meanor of the dog. 

I 6r$t obsenred an alteration in his conduct while rubbing in 
ibe phoephorus on the paper in my last attempt. As I rubbed, 
he r«n his nose against my hand with a slight snarl ; but I was 
loo greail^ exciled at iha time to pay much attention to the cir- 

mmimwB^ Soon afkarward, it will be remembered, I threw 
f 4af96lf «» tiie Huntress, and fell into a specie.^ of lethargy* Pre* 
aeoily 1 b«»caiiie aware of a eingular hissing sound close at my 
carPy and discovered it to proceed from Tiger, who was panting 
and wbefiSTng in a state of the greatest apparent excitement, his 
eyeb&lb flashing fiercely through the gloom. I ^poke to him, 
whet) he replied with a low growl, and then remained quiet, 
**iqttnliy 1 relapsed into my ^tapon from which I was again 
•wakened in a similar manner. This was repeated thrt'e or four 

neri, ant 11 finally his behavior inspired me with so great a de- 
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gree of fear, tbat I l>ccitfQe ftilly ai*ou^e<L He wad now \j 
close hy th<> door of the box, Bnarling fearfully, alrhouirh iii a 
kind of itndor-ton*.% and grinding lii$ teeth »a if strongly con* 
vulsed. I had no doubt wlialever that tho want of wal«r or %i\ 
OOD fined atmosphere of the hold had driven him niarl, tuid I u- 
ftt a lo«fi what course to pursue. I could not endure the i 
of killing him, yet it seemed absolutely neees^ry for my 
safety, I could dii^tioctly perceiTe hti i?yes fanieaed uj>on 
with an e5:pression of the mo^t deadly Btiimo.i]ty, and I ex| 
f^-^VTj initant thiU he would attack me. At la^^t 1 could endtil 
my terrilde situation no longer, and dtitermined to make my 
from the box at all hazards, and dispatch him, if \m oppoi^iti' 
ihoiild render it necessary for me to do io* To get out, I had i 
pass directly over his body, and he already seemed lo anlieij^a 
my dc»*ign — raising himself upon his fore-le|rs (a!* I pepceiv 
by the altejied position of his eyes), and displayed the whole 
hi§ wtdie faoft, which were easily di^cemihle. I took the 
fBain> of tlte ham-Bkin, and the bottle containing tlie liqueur, ai 
■ectared them about my person, together with a large carvinj 
knife which Augustus had left me — then^ folding my cloak 
closely around me aa possible, I mad*^ a movement towards t 
mouth of the box. No sooner did I do this, than the dog sprai 
with a loud growl towards my throat- The whoh^ weight of h 
body p truck me on the nght shoulder, and I fell violently to t 
kft, while the enraged animal passed entirely over me- T h\ 
fallen upon my knees, with my head buried among ihe blankei 
and tliew* protected me from a second ftirious a^saulU dnrii 
which I felt the sharp teeth pressing vigorously npon the wtsoll 
which enveloped my neck — yet^ luck^ily, without being able 
penetrate &11 the folds. I was now beneaih the dog^ and a i 
niomentf^ would place me completely in his power, 
gave me strength, and I ro&e boldly up, shaking him from 
by maiD force* and dragging with me the blankets Irom the mat* 
irei^P. The^ I now tlirew over him* and before he could extri* 
cate himi^elf, 1 had got through the door and clo^>ed it effectnali 
■gainst his porsuiL In thi& struggle, however, I had been fom 
to drop the morsel of ham*^kin, and I now found mj w hole ft^ 
of provisions reduced to a single gill of liqueur. As this reflci 
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tion crossed my mind, I feh myself actuated by one of those fits 
of perrerseness which might be supposed to infiuence a spoiled 
child in aimihu' circnmstanoes, and, raising the bottle to my lips, 
I drained it to the last drop, and dashed it furiously upon the 
floor. 

Scarcely had the edio of the crash died away, when I heard 
my name pitmoiinced in an eager but subdued voice, issuing 
from the direction of the steerage. So unexpected was any- 
thing of the kind, and so intense was the emotion excited within 
me by the soond, that I endeavored in vain to reply. My pow- 
ers of speech totally &iled, and, in an agony of terror lest my 
friend should conchide me dead, and return without attempting 
to reach me, I stood op between the crates near the door of the 
box, trembling convulsiTely, and gasping and struggling for 
vtteraooe. Had a thousand worlds depended upon a syllable, I 
could not have spoken it. There was a slight movement now 
a&dible among the lumber somewhere forward of my station. 
The sonad presently grew less distinct, then again less so, and 
still less. Shall I ever forget my feelings at this nM>ment? He 
was going — my friend, my companion, from whom I had a right 
to expect so much — he was going — he would abandon me — he 
was gone ! He would leave me to perish miserably, to expire 
in the most horrible and loathsome of dungeons — and one word, 
one little syllable, would save \ne — ^yet that single syllable 1 
could not utter ! I felt, I am sure, more than ten thousand times 
the agoniea^yf death itself. My brain reeled, and I fell, deadly 
riek, against the end of the box. 

As I fbll, the carving-knife was shaken out from the waist- 
band of my pantaloons, and dropped with a rattling sound to the 
floor. Never did any strain of the richest melody come so 
•weedy to my ears ! With the intensest anxiety I listened to 
•soertain the effect of the noise upon Augustus — ^for I knew that 
the person who called my name could be no one but himself. 
All was silent for some moments. At length I again heard the 
word Arthur! repeated in a low tone, and one full of hesitation. 
Reviving hope loosened at once my powers of speech, and I now 
aereamed, at the top of my voioe, ^^Augushul ok, AuguttusJ** 
* Hmh ! lor God's sake be silent T he replied,.in a voice tremb* 
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Bn^ wftli igifatioii ; ** 1 wiM be with you immediately — bs won 

m I can make my way throtij^h tlio hold/* For a long Lime 1 
' lieard him moving among the lumber, and every moment i^eemed 
tto me aa age. At length I felt his hand upon my ^hoalder, and 
I lie placed, at the same moment, a bottle of waler to my lipjs, 
iThofle only who have been suddenly redeemed fpom the Jaws of 
I the tomb^ or who have known the in!?ufferable torments of ihii^t 

under drcumi^tanoes m aggravated as Ihoie which en compassed 
I tne in ray dreary pH^on^ eaii form any idea of the unutterable 

transport-H which that one long draught of ihe richest of all phy- 

iical luxuries afforded. 

When i had in some degree satisfied my thirst, Augustus pro- 
I from his pocket three or four eold boiled potato^, which I 

levonred with the greatest avidity. He had br ought with htm 

a light in ft dark lantern, and the grateful rays aftbnied mc 
I »earcely less comfort than the fiiod a,nd drink. But I was impa- 
jtient to Icara the cauj^u of Im prtHracieU ab:^erice, and he pro- 
r^eded to recount what had hapjx^ned on boaitl during my bicai^ 
reeration* 



CHAPTER IV, 



The brig put to sea, as I had supposed, in about an hour 

I after he had letl the watdu This wa* on the twentieth of Juae^ 

I It will be remembered tliat 1 had then been in ihe hold for thtm 

lys ; and, during this perioci. there was m constant a bustle on 

, and *o much running to and fro, c*«peci&lly in the cabin 

nd Etate^rooms, that he had had no cliaoce of vi^tttng me vrfllioist 

imkof having the secret of the trap discoret^ed* When at 

I did oome, I had aa^un^d hlra that I wit doing tnn well 

poeaible ; and, therefore, tor the two next days htj felt but 

little unoas^iuess on my acc'ouiit — still howevtir, watdiiixg au op* 

urtunity of going down. It was not unhl ihe fsmiA dmf that 

^e found one* Heveral timtis during this bterval he had made 

Inp his mind l« lei hk ialher know of the adventure^ and Yimn mv 
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come ap at mtce ; but we were still within reacbmg didtanoe of 

Naiituckrt* and it was doubtful^ from mm^ expreasions whieh Iwd 

iped Captain Barnard, whether he would i\ol immedlnti^Iy (itit 

[l)ack if he di^tcovered me to he on board, Be^idf*^, uponthinkt»;g 

tiie mister overT Augustus, to he told me, could oot imagine that 

'1 WM in immediate wont, or that I would hesitate, in such L-ase» 

[la make myself heurd at the tmp. When, therefore* he comi- 

iered everjlhing, he concludcil to let me stay until he eould 

I meet with an opportunity of vititing me tmohserved. Thi^, a.% I 

before, did not occur uutil the fourth day after hi.* bringing 

f me the watch, and the scTenth i^iuce I had firit entered thi.* licihh 

tfl« then went down without taking with him any water or provi- 

inteuding in the first plitee merely to enll niy attemion, and 

^^■tme to come from the box to the trnj^— wlieu hc3 would go up 

' to tho itAta^room and thence hand me down a !^ apply. When he 

deiN^^oded fbr this purpose he found that I was asleep, for it seems 

thai I was snoring ¥erj loudly. From all the t^lculatrons I can 

I make on the subject^ thia mu^^t have been the slumber into whieh 

^I fell just after my return from the trap with the watch, and 

[ «riiich, consequently, must have lasted for tnort t/tan thtre mitirt 

da^s and nights at the very least. Latterly, I have had reiison, 

bolli from my own experience and the assurance of othen?, to lie 

I MX]tiatnted with the strong BopK»rific efiects of the stench arising 

^from old fish-ofl when closely confined ; and when I think of the 

[ amdiltcm of the hold in whieh I was imprisoned, and the long 

I ^riod during which the brig had been used as a whaling vessel, 

1 va OMire inclined to wonder that I awoke at all, aflei- onee 

fimiiig gglecp^ than that I should have slept uninterruptedly for 

ibc }^riod 9|>eeilied above* 

AtiguBtu:^ called to me at first in a low voice and without 

; dottng the trap — but T made him no reply. He then shut the 

' fnp, and ^poke to me in a louder, and tirnilly in a very loud ton« 

1 — ^itll I continued' to enore. He wan now at a los-i what to do< 

ItiiCNiJii iak« him some time to make hi;4 way tliniugh the lumber 

to my box» and in be mean wtile his absence would be noticed 

by Cafitab Barnard, who had occasicjn foi- his ^er> ieeij every 

nuaitev in arnwiging and copying pa|»errt conneeted with the \m- 

dneai d£ liu^ royjige* fie determined, therefore, upon reflection, 




to ft^cend. and aw»U another opport unity of vifliting me. 
wft^ the mare ea^ilj induced to this resd.ve, m my ^ttitnber 
fieared lo be of tbu mo^l tranquil nature, and be could not ^u]>^l 
po^e that J !md undergone any incovemenoe from my inciiM 
cerntJon, He had juBt jnade up his mind on these jioiDls wt 
bi^ aClenCbn wa^ arresi(?d by an uau>tial bustle, the sound 
which proceeded apparetittj fjxjm the cabin. He sprang througfc 
Uie trap a^ quidily aa f>ossible, closed it, and threw optin tb6 
door of his stateroom* No sooner had hu put lib foot orer the 
tbr^hold than a pii^tol fU^bed in hiB face, and he was knocked 
down, at the same moment, by a blow from a bandit pike. 

A strong band hdd him on the cabin floors with a tight grasp 
upon his throat ; ^till be was able to pee what wa^ going oti 
arouud him. Hb lather was tied band and foot, and lying along 
tbe itepB of the com {jao ion- way, with bis bead down, and a deep. 
wound in the forehead, from which the blood was lowing in a 
coutinu*^ stream* He s^poke not a word, and was apparently 
dying. Over him ^tood the fir&i mate, eying him with an ex- 
pression of fiendish derision, and deliberately ^arcliing bis peek* 
ets, from whieli he presently drew forth a large wallet and a 
chronometer* SeYcn of the crew (among whom was the cook, 
a negro) were mmmaging the state-rooms on the larboard for 
ftrms, where they soon equipped themselves with muskets aod 
ammunition* Besides Angiii^tus and Captain Barnard, there 
wcTe nine men altogether in the cabm, and theie among Uie 
most ruffianly of the brig's company. The ^illaius now went 
upon deck, taking my friend with lhem» afier having &ecu]'cd Ins 
fWjgm behind bib back* They prooeedad Atmigbt to the foreeas- 
^, which was fas tea ed down — ^two of the mntincej^ stm^ ^ ' - 
it with a3te» — two abo at the inahi hatch. The mate i 
in a bud voice — ** Do you bear there bclovv ? tumble up HJtii 
yoUj one by one — now, mark that— -and no grumbling T* Ii was 
^me minutcis before any one appeared;--^ last ^ Knglbhman, 
who Ixad ^hip|>ed a^^ a raw tiand, came up^ weeping piteously^ 
and entreating the mate, in ttie nio>t humble manner, to f[iare 
\m life, l*he only reply wa? a blon on the forehead fmm tm 
axe. The jxjor fellow fs:U to thi- deck, wit boot a groaiv, and ibti 
Vilack cook lified him up in hi,^ aims as he would a child, and 
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\nm delibemt4.^1y into ihi* ^ea, I Tearing the blow and the 

of the body, the meo below could now be indiioid (q 

"Tcnture on deck neither by r brents nor promises, until a propo- 

) iliion was made to smoke them out A general rmh tiien en- 

f fued, and for a moment it seemed possible that the brig might 

'he i^taken. The mutineer;*, however, succeeded at last in closing 

^ Ibe forecastle effectuailj before more than iix of their opponents 

reonld get up. Theae sbCj finding them^eJves so greatly outnum^ 

^bered and without arms, submitted afler a brief struggle. The 

[inaie gare them fair word?^ — ^no doubt with a view of inducing 

[Ihoee below to jrield, for they had no difficulty in hearing all that 

paid on deck. The result proved his bagacity, no less than 

f liis dtBballcal villaity. All in the forecastle preeently signified 

beir inlention of submitting, and, ascending one by one, were 

aioned and thrown on their back^, together with the first six — 

here being, in all of the crew who were not concerned in the 

DQltny, twenty-seven. 

A scene of the most horrible butchery ensued* The bound 

r teamen were dragged to the gangway. Here the cook stood 

rwtth an Bxe^ striking each victim on the head m he was forced 

(ov€r the side of the vessel by the other mutineers. In this man- 

f aer twenty-two perished, and Auguf^tu;* had given himself up for 

Ikmu eitpeeting every moment his own turn to come next* But 

oed that (he villains were now either weary, or in some 

are disgusted with their bloody labor ; for the four remain* 

ng prwfoner?, together with my friend who had been thrown on 

deck with the rest^ were respited while the mate sent below 

* fT«ii4 and the whole murderous party held a drunken carouse, 

ihich liL^ted until sunset* They now fell to di.^pnting in reganl 

the fate of the iurvivors, who lay not more than four paces 

\ eouM distinguish e^ ery word said» Upon some of the 

lifiutifieers the liquor ap|wared to have a sof^ening^ effect, for 

evrra! voicics were beartl in favor of releasing the eaptives 

eiher^ on d^ndition of joming the mutiny and sharing the 

The black eook, however, (who in all i-esi>ect.^ was a 

erfrirt d<.'niot]« atid whoKcemcd to exert a^ much intluence, if 

norr-, than the mate liim^Hfl) won id li?=ten to no proposition 

i rose repeatedly for the purpose of resuming his 
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work at the gangway, Fortimately he w^ so lar o-vt^roome bj 
intoxication &>^ to be t^asily restrained by (he lesj yood'thirseffv 
©f ibe [jarty, among wbom wa^ a line-manager, who went hy I lie 
name of Dirk Peters. This roaa was the ^n of an Indtati 
woman of Ihe tribe of Upsaroka-s who live among the frtstnes^ej 
of the Black Hills, near the source of iHfi Mi^^oun, Hi* fatla^r 
wa.H a fur-trader, 1 believe, or at least connected in ?ome in&nnei 
with ibe Indian trading-posyi on I^ewiif river, Pctet** htmj*eH 
wna one of the most ferocious-looking men I ever beheld- He 
was short in staturct not more than four feet eitht inches higli, 
but his limbs were of Herculean mould. His hatid^. espeeiiii^, 
were eo enormously thick and broad us hardly to retain a hutnsR 
Hia armj?, as well m legs, were bowed in the most sin- 
gular manner, and a[>|*eared to posee8a no Hexibility whatever. 
Hit head was equally deformed, beiug of immeuse stee, witli an 
indentation on the crown (like thiit on the head of most nejrroe^), 
and entirely bald* To conceal thin latter deficiency, whieli did 
uot |»roeeed from old age^ he usually wore a wig tunned of any 
r-Jike material which presented itself— occasionally ihe skio 
^ Spanish dog or American grizzly bear. At the time p^pokeu 
f bd had on a portion of one of these bear-^kins ; aiid it added 
( little to the natural ferocity of his oouutenance, which beioc*k 
r of the Upsaroka character- The mouth extended nearly from 
" to ear ; the lips were thin, and ii^emed, like sf>me othrjr |^jor- 
of his frame^ to be devoid of n at if ml plianry, n> (hat the 
h ruling expression never varied under the influence of any emo- 
1 tioti wtiatever. This ruling ejcpression miiy Ik? conceived when 
[litis considered that the teeth were exceedingly bng ami prtN 
[truding, and ikever even partially covered, in any hiHiance, by 
^the Ups. To paw this man with a casual glanct** one might 
I imagine him to be convulsed with langliter \ but a seeimd look 
LiKoaM induce a shuddering acknowledgment^ tliat if such ats ^x- 
aion were indicative of merriment^ the merrimeut tniiil be 
rtlMW of a demon. Of this singular being many anecdotes were 
prevalent among the seaiaring men of Nantucket. These anetv 
dotei went to pn>\% his proiligious Ktrenarih when under excfto 
ini'nt, imd Mime of them had given rl^^e to a doubt of lii^ e^iaity^ 
But vn board the C rumpus, it seems, he was regarded, at the 
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time of the mutiny, with feelings more of derision than of any 
thing ebe. I have been thus particuUr in speaking of Dirk 
Peters, becauitey ferocious as he appeared, he proved the main 
instrument in preserving the life of Augustus, and because I 
shall have frequent occasion to mention him hereafter in the 
course of my narrative — a narrative, let me here say, which, in 
itii latter portions, will be found to include incidents of a nature 
so entirely out of the range of human experience, and for this 
reason so &r beyond the limits of human credulity, that I pro- 
ceed in utter hopelessness of obtaining credence for all that I 
shall tell, yet confidently trusting in time and progressing science 
to verify some of the most important and most improbable of my 
statements. 

After much indecision and two or three violent quarrels, it was 
determined at last that all the prisoners (with the exception of 
Augustus, whom Peters insisted in a jocular manner upon keep- 
ing as his clerk) should be set adrift in one of the smallest 
whaleboats. The mate went down into the cabin to see if Cap- 
tain Barnard was still living — for, it will be remembered, he was 
left below when the mutineers came up. Presently the two 
made their appearance, the captain pale as death, but somewhat 
recovered from the effects of his wound. lie spoke to the men 
in a voice hardly articulate, entreated them not to set him adrift, 
but to return to their duty, and promir^ing to land th(*ra wherever 
they chose, and to take no steps for bringing them to justice. 
He might as well have spoken to the winds. Two of the ruf- 
fians seized him by the arms and hurled him over the brig's side 
into the boat, which had been lowered while the mate went below. 
The four men who were lying on the deck were then untied and 
ordered to follow, which they did without attempting any re- 
sistance — Augustus being still left in his painful position, although 
he struggled and prayed only for the poor satisfaction of being 
permiUe<l to bid his father farewell. A handful of sea-biscuit 
and a jug of water were now handed down ; but neither mast, 
sail. oar. nor compass. The boat wa> towed astern for a few 
minutes during which the mutineers held another con.<ultation — 
it wa-^ theu finally cut adrift. By this time night had come on — 
there were neither moon nor stars visible — and a short and ugly 
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sea was running, fdthough there was no great deal of wind. 
The boat was instantly out of aight,, and little hope oould be 
eotertain(?d tor ilie untortunate sufferers who were in it. This 
event happened^ however^ m Uiitude 85^ 30' north, longitude 
61** iO' west, and consequently at no very great distance from 
the Bermuda Inlands, AuguRtuB therefore endeavored to con* 
,#ole him*5elf with the idea that the boat might either succeed iii 
ng the land, or come sufiiieiently near to be Mien in with 
^ vessels off the coait 

All ^1 wa§ now put upon the brig, and she oontinued her 
<bnginal couise to the Bouthwe^t — the mutineers being t>cni upon 
'bome piratical expedition, in whieh, from all tliat could be un^ 
ieratood* a ship was to be inteTC4?pted on her way from the Cape 
.^erd Is^lands to Porto Rico. No attention was paid to Augustus, 
who was untied and suffered to go about anywhere forward of 
[^|iie cabin companion- way. Dirk Peters treated him with some 
!gree of kindness, and on one occasion eaved him from the 
itality of the cook. His situation was still one of the most 
carious, as the men were continually intoxicated, and there 
was no relying upon their continued good-humor or careleasness 
in regard to liimselfi Hia anxiety on my account he represented, 
however, a^ the most distressing result of his condition ; and, 
indeed^ T had never reason to doubt the sincerity of his friend- 
Rhip. More than onct* he had rci^lved to acquaint the mutineers 
with the secret of my being on board, but was restrained from 
so doing, pjartly through recollection of the atrocities he liad al- 
ready beheld, and partly tlirough a hope of being able soon to 
bring me relief. For the latter purpose he was con.^tanll/ on the 
watch ; but, in ^pite of the roost con.^tant vigilance, three daya 
elapsed afier the boat was cut adrift before any ehanot ooemr^d. 
At length, on the night of the third day* there cmme on a hevry 
blow from the ea^^twanl, and all hands were cadled up to take m 
mih During the confu&ion which endued, he made his way 
hitlaw unok^rved, and into the state-room. What was hb grial 
mnd horror in di.^eovering that th<* latter had been i>?jidefiod m 
placo of deposiie for a variety of ptea-sUjpea and ship funitture, 
and that ^^t^verul futltoms of old i*hain-f^ahle^ which liiid ht^n 
stowed away beneath the oompanion-hidder, bad been dragged 
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thenoe to make room for a chest, and were now lying immediately 
npon the trap ! To remove it without discovery was impossible, 
and he returned on deck as quickly as he could. As he came up* 
the mate seized him by the throat, and demanding what he had 
been doing in the cabin, was about flinging him over the larboard 
bulwark, when his life was again preserved through the interference 
of Dirk Peters. Augustas was now put in handcuffs (of which 
there were several pairs on board), and his feet lashed tightly toge* 
ther. He was then taken into the steerage, and thrown into a 
knrer berth next to the forecastle bulkheads, with the assurance 
that he should never put his foot on deck again ^ until the brig was 
no longer a brig." This was the expreiision of the cook, who threw 
him into the berth — ^it u hardly possible to say what precise mean- 
ing was intended by the phrase. The whole affair, however, 
proved the ultimate means of my relief, as will presently appear. 



CHAPTER V. 

FoK some minutes afler the cook had left the forecastle, 
Aaguatos abandoned himself to despair, never hoping to leave 
the berth alive* He now came to the resolution of acquainting 
the first of the men who should come down with my situation, 
thinking it better to let me take my chance with the mutineers 
than perish of thirst in the hold — for it had been ten dayr« since 
I was first imprisoned, and my jug of water was not a plentiful 
Mipply even for four. As he was thinking on this subject, tho 
idea came all at once into his head that it might be possible to 
communicate with me by the way of the main hold. In any 
ather circumstances, tlie difficulty and hazard of the under(akin<; 
would have prevented him from attempting it; but now he had, 
at all events, little prospect of life, and consequently little to 
kae — he bent his whole mind, therefore, upon the task. 

His Imndcuffs were the first consideration. At first lie ^aw no 
method of removing them, and foared that lie should thus be 
baffled in the veiy outset ; but, upon a closer scrutiny, he dis- 
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&ver^d tU&t the irou^ could be slipped oS? Biidfni M f^mmft 
with very litrie eiTort or ineonvenjence, merely by ?quc*i?zm<i hb 
IjonAsi throiigli them — this species oi" manacle being allogt^ilicr 
inelfi^lual In eonJliimg young peri^Dn^, bi whom the smaller h&nm 
rpwlilv jielfl to pi'CAi.ui'e- He now imtied his feet, and, Ifjarinp: 
iJie cord in &ueh a manner tliat it could easily be readjoi^ted iii 
the event of any person *s coming down, proceeded to exanjme 
the bulkbead where it joined the beitb* Tbe partition hei<e was 
of soft pine boards an inch thick, and he saw that he should hare 
Itlile trouble in cutting lii«; way through. A voice waa now bemrd 
at the forecastle companion-way^ and he had just time to put bis 
right hand into its hantleuff (the left had not been n^moved), and 
1o rlrnw tbe rope in a fiiipknot around his ankle^ wben Dirk 
Peters came helow, foUort*etl by Tiger* who immediately lea|i«d 
into the berth and lay down. The dog hnd been bronj^ht on 
buiLFtl by Augustus^ who knew my attaebm<'nt to the animal, ai^i 
diought it would give me pleasure to have him with me duriosj 
the voyage^ He went up to onr bou|*e for him immediately afier 
ftnst taking me into the hold, but did not think of me nt tuning the 
mrcQiiMtance upon his bringing the watch. Since the mutiny* 
Auguj^tus had not seen him before bid appearance with Dirk 
FettrPr and had given him up for lost, supposing him to ha^o 
been thrown overboard by some of the malignant villains be- 
iongrng to the mate** gang* It appeared afterward that btr bad 
crawled into a hole beneath a whale-boat, from whSeh, tiot bnviug 
room to turn round, he eon Id not (-xtricate liimseli- Peter» at 
la^t let him out, and, with a i^peeies of gooit feeling wbieh my 
friend knew weU bow to appreciate, had now brought him to htm 
it^ the forecastle as a eompanion, leaving ut the i^ame time i^oillS 
mlt junk and potatoes, with a ran of water: he then w<^nt im 
deck, promising lo eoine down with ^mcching more to eat on 
the next day. 

Whrn lie had gone, Augu^tu*! freed both bands from ihc tna* 
nacU'^ and unJa-^teneil bis feet. He then turned down (bi? hciwi 
<*f the nmiiref:^ on wbieh h@ bad been lying, imd with bi-« pen- 
knife (for th^ rutfmns had not thought it worth wUik lo ^tsnreh 
him) c!ommrrkrd eu t ling vigor mirly acro^i* ou" of rhf (imHitii> i 
planks. tiA doa^^ly a.* |>o-?ible to the (luor uf the beflU. Uu 
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chose to eat here, because, if suddenly interrupted, he would be 
able to conceal what had been done by letting the head of the 
mattress fell into its proper position. For the remainder of tlie 
day, however, no disturbance occurred, and by night he had 
completely divided the plank. It should here be observed, tliat 
none of the crew occupied the forecastle as a sleeping-place, 
living altogether in the cabin since the mutiny, drinking the 
wines, and feasting on the sea-stores of Captain Barnard, and 
giving no more heed than was absolutely necessary to the navi- 
gation of the brig. These circumstances proved fortunate both 
iat myself and Augustus ; for, had matters been otherwise, he 
would have found it impossible to reach me. As it was, he pro- 
ceeded with confidence in his design. It was near daybreak, 
however, before he completed the second division of the Jboard 
(which was about a foot above the first cut), thus making an 
aperture quite large enough to admit his passage through with 
fiicility to the main orlop deck. Havmg got here, he made his 
way with but little trouble to the lower main hatch, although in 
■0 doing he had to scramble over tiers of oil-casks piled nearly 
as high as the upper deck, there being barely room enough left 
for his body. Upon reaching the hatch, he found that Tiger had 
followed him below, squeezing between two rows of the casks. 
It was now too late, however, to attempt getting to me before 
dawn, as the chief difficulty lay in passing through the close 
stowage in the lower hold. He therefore resolved to return, and 
wait till the next night. With thin design, he proceeded to 
loosen the hatch, so tliat he might have as little detention as 
possible when he should come again. No sooner had he loosen- 
ed it than Tiger sprang eagerly to the small opening produced, 
snnfied for a moment, and then uttered a long whine, scratching 
at the same time, as if anxious to remove the covering with his 
pawji. There could be no doubt, from his behavior, that he was 
aware of my being in the hold, and Augustus thought it possible 
that he would be able to get to me if he put him down. He 
DOW hit upon the expedient of sending the note, as it was espe- 
cially desirable that I should make no attempt at forcing my 
way out, at least under existing circumstances, and there could 
be no certainty of his giUting to me himself on the morrow as he 





itit(3Ddcd« After events proved how fortunMe it wa^ that the 

idea ot-ctirrvd to bim as it did j ton had il not beeu for the re- 
ceipt of the note, 1 shoold undoiibtf dly have fallen upon some 
plaii^ howerer desperate, of al&rming the crew., and both out 
Jirfes would most probfihlj have been socrtiiced in (M>nsequen<K*, 

Having concluded t^ write, the difficulty w&» now to proeure 
the matermla for so doing* An old toothpick was K»on made into 
A pen ; and thi« by means of* feeling altogether* for the betweeti- 
decks were bs dark aj pitch. Paper enough wm obtAined fmm 
the back of a letter — a duplicate of tha forged letter fr ' 
Eo33. This bad been the original draught i but th« han^f ^ 

not being BufiBciently well imitated, Augustas had writteti fto- 
other, thrusting the first, by good fortune, into hh co&t-pock««, 
where it was now most opportunely discovered- Ink alone wai 
thus wanting, and a substitute waa immediately found for this 
by means of a slight incision with the penknife on tlie back of 
a linger jujst above the nail — a copious flow of bloyd ensuing, a» 
uflual^from wounds in that vicinity. The note waa now written^ 
as well as it could be in the dark<» and under the circumstances. 
It briefly explained that a mutiny had takrn place ; that Captain 
Bantard vim set tidrttl ; and that 1 might expect iminiHllate 
relief as far a « prt> vis ions were concerned, but must not veiititftit 
upon making any dist urbane*^. It eonclmled with these word^: 
**/ have ictmtfkd this with hfood — ^ur iife depemis ttp&n h/(n^ 

The slip of paper being tied tipon the dog, he wa* n*vvv jiut 
down the hatch way, atid Augu^<^tnB made the befft of hi:* way 
back to the forecA^tle, where he found no reason tf» ' hut 

any of the crew hiui been in his absence- To conii... .:,.. .ide 
to the partition, he drove liifi knife in ju^ above it, and hung up 
a pea-jacket w^hich he found in the berth. His handcars were 
then replaced, and abo the rope around his ankle.s. 

These arrange raenta were scarcely completed when Dirk 
Beters ii^me below, very drunk, but in excellent humor, and 
bringing with hini my frientlV allowance of pravision for fJie day* 
Thi? con*iHtol of a dozen large Tris^h potatoes roasted, and a 
pitcher of water* He «»t for ^ome tim« on a chest by ihf* brrf h, 
and talkt^d freely about the matet and the gi'ncral conc^iw of 
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the brig. His demeanor was exoeedingly capricioiis, and even 
grotesque. At one time Augu.^^tui^ was much alarmed by \ua 
odd conduct. At last, however, he went on deck, muttering a 
promise to bring his prisoner a good dinner on the morrow. 
During the day two of the crew (harpooners) came down, ac- 
companied by the cook, all three in nearly the last stage of 
intoxication. Like Peters, they made no scruple of talking 
unreservedly about their plans. It appeared that they were 
much divided among themselves as to their ultimate course, 
agreeing in no point, except, the attack on the ship from the 
Cupe Yerd Islands, with which they were in hourly expectation 
of meeting. As far as could be ascertained, the mutiny had not 
been brought about altc^ther for the sake of booty ; a private 
pique of the chief mate's against Captain Barnard having been 
the main instigation. There now seemed to be two principal 
fustions among the crew — one headed by the mate, the other by 
the cook. The former party were for seizing the first suitable 
vessel which should present itself, and equipping it at some of 
the West India Islands for a piratical cruise. The latter divi- 
sion, however, which was the stronger, and included Dirk Peters 
among its partisans, were bent upon pursuing the course origi- 
nally laid out for the brig into the South Pacific ; there either 
to take whale, or act otherwise, as circumstances should suggest. 
The representations of Peters, who had frequently visited these 
regions, had great weight, apparently, with the mutineers, 
wavering, as they were, between half-engendered notions of 
profit and pleasure. He dwelt on the world of novelty and 
amusement to be found among the innumerable islands of the 
Pacific, on the perfect security and freedom from all restraint to 
be enjoyed, but, more particularly, on the deliciousness of the 
climate, on the abundant means of good living, and on the vo- 
luptuous beauty of the women. As yet, nothing had been abso- 
lutely determined upon; but the pictures of the hybrid line- 
manager were taking strong hold upon the ardent imaginations 
of the seamen, and there was every probability that his inten- 
tions would be finally carried into efiect. 

The three men went away in about an hour, and no one else 
entered the forecastle all day. Augustus lay quiet until nearly 




L He then freed himself from tbe nop 
piired for hi* attempt. A bottl€^ wa^* fouinl in one uf the l>erili!4, 
mid tbi* he filled with water frum the t»itelier lelt by FVter*, 
eturiiig his (}oeketii at the same time with liold potatoes. To his 
great joy he al^o came masoiA a lanlem^ with a small piecu of 
tallow candle in it, Thk be could light at any moment, m he 
hud in hig pos^ssion a box of phosphorus matehee. When it 
was quite dark, he got through the bole in the bnlkheadt haTtug 
taken the precnuLion to lu-rang^ the bedclothes in the berth so 
as lo convey tlie idea of a person covered up. When through, 
he hung up the pea-jacket on his knife, ^^ beibre, to oonoeal the 
ajiertnre — this manoeuvre being easily effected* as be did not r©- 
s4iust tht? piece of plank taken out until atlerward. He waa 
now on the main orlop deck, and proceeded to make hii way, m 
bt'for»:'» l>etween the iip[»er deck and the oil-casltB to die main 
haicliway. Having reached this, he lit the piece of candle, and 
descended^ groping with extreme difficulty among the vompaci 
stowage of the hold* In a few moments he became alarmed at 
the iiisuflreriihle stench and the closeness of tlie atmosphere. He 
could not think it possible that I had survived my confioeuitint 
for so long a period breathing so ojipre^ssive an air. He called 
my name repeatedly, but I made him no reply, and liis appr©- 
heiiiion;! seemed thu^ to be oon firmed. The brig was rolling 
violently, and there wa^ §o much noi^e in conseciucnee, that it 
was u«*less lo liMea for any weak iH)und, such m those ol* my 
breathing or snoring* He threw open the lanienx, and hcht H 
as high aa pos^ibkv wht^never an opportunity i:»ccurred, in order 
that, hy observing the lights I might, if alive, l>e aware that sue* 
oor waa approaching. Still uothiug wa^ heard from me, and 
the 8Uppi>Bition of my death began to assume the character of 
certainty. He determined, nevertht^e^^is;, to tbrt^e a paii^age, if 
possible, to tbe box, and at letwt aBeeriain beyund a doubt the 
truth of his i^pnnises. He pushed on for ^ome time m a irioflt 
pitiable slate of anxiety, uniil, at lengthy he found the pathn.'iy 
utterly blocked up, and that iJiere wm no posjibilily oi' aiakiit* 
Afiy farther way by the cmit^e in wliicli he had >H out* t>viT^ 
eiimi* now by hi:* ferlingi^, he thn*w iiirn-flf among tiie lumbci 
In despair, and weot like a chilfU It was at this pi*rtoci that h- 
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heard the crash occasioned by the bottle which I had thrown 
down. Fortunate, indeed, was it that the incident occurred — 
for, upon this incident, tnvial as it appears, tlie thread of my 
destiny depended. Many years elapsed, however, before I was 
aware of this fact. A natural shame and regret for his weak- 
ness and indecision prevented Augustus from confiding to me 
at once what a more intimate and unreserved communion after- 
ward induced him to reveal. Upon finding his further progress 
in the hold impeded by obstacles which he could not overcome, 
he had resolved to abandon his attempt at reaching me, and re- 
turn at once to the forecastle. Before condemning him entirely 
on this head, the harassing circumstances which embarrassed 
him should be taken into consideration. The night was ^t 
wearing away, and his absence from the forecastle might be dis- 
covered ; and, indeed, would nece:=isarily be so, if he should fail 
to get back to the berth by daybreak. His candle was expiring 
in the socket, and there would be the greatest difficulty in re- 
tracing his way to the hatchway in the dark. It must be allowed, 
too, that he had every good reason to believe me dead ; in which 
event no benefit could result to me from his reaching the box, 
and a world of danger would be encountered to no purpose by 
himself. He had repeatedly called, and I had made him no 
answer. I had been now eleven days and nights with no more 
water than that contained in the jug which he had left with me — 
a supply which it was not at all probable I had hoarded in the 
beginning of my confinement, as I had had every cause to expect 
a speedy release. The atmo.^phere of tlie hold, too, must have 
appeared to him, coming from the comparatively open air of the 
steerage, of a nature absolutely poisonous, and by far more 
intolerable than it had seemed to me u}>on my first taking up 
my quarters in the box — the hatchways at that time having been 
constantly open for many months previous. Add to these con- 
siderations that of the scene of bloodshed and terror so lately 
witnessed by my friend ; his confinement, privations, and narrow 
escapes from death, together with the frail and equivocal tenure 
by which he still existed — circumstances all so well calculated 
to prastrate every energy of mind — and the reader will be easily 
brought, as I have hi'm,to re^rd his ar>|«rent falling off in 
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friendship fm<l in fmth with ^ntimentii rather of sorrow than of 

The crasb of the bottle waa diiSiinetly heard, yet AugitiiiiM 
was not en re that it proceede<3 from the hold. The doubly how- 
ever, was sufficient mduceroent to perseyere* He clambered 
up nearly to the orlop deck by means of the stowage^ and theoj 
watchbg for a ItiU in the pitching^ of the vessel, he called ont 
to me in as loud a lone as he coiild command, j ^gardless, for 
the moment, of the danger of being overheard bj the Drew, It 
will he remembered that on this oecasion the voice reached me, 
but I was so entirely orercome by violent agitation as to be in- 
capable of reply. Confident, now, that hb worat apprclienjbns 
were well founded* he flescendcd, with a view of getting back 
to the forect^tle without los^ of time. In hk haste, some mi nail 
boxes were thrown down, the noise oct^aioned by which I heard^ 
ati will be recollected- He had made considerable progress on 
hb return when ihe fall of the knife again caused bim to he^ii- 
tat€. He retraced hb steps im mediately » a^^T clamber mg up 
the ftlowage a second time, called out my name, loudly m before, 
having watched for a InIL This time I found voice to an s wen 
Overjoyed at discovering me to be *till alive, he now resolved 
to brave every difficulty and danger in reaching me* Having 
extricjited himself as (juiekly as possible from the labyrinth of 
lumber by which he was hemmed in, he at length struck into an 
openmg which promised better, and finally, aAer a serjed of 
BtTUg^e^ arrived at the box in a state of utter exhaustion. 



CHAPTER VI- 

The leading partictilaTis of thi* narrfttion were all that Augu»- 
tQs communicated to me while we remained near the box. It 
wm i*ot until afterward ihat he entered fully into all the delaik. 
He wa-* apprehensive of being tniascd, and I wa^ wild with im- 
puliertce lo IrJive my detej^led jiltice of conJinrinenU We ressolv- 
od to make our way at once to Uie hole in the bulkhead* uenr 
winch 1 was to ri-maifi for iln* prv^ieut, while lie went ill rough to 
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leconnoitrc. To leave Tiger in the box was what neither of us 
<!OuUl *:■«(! uro to thiiik of; ^'et, bow to act otht^rwise was ihe 
qaeitiaop He now seemed to foe [mrfeetlj quiet, ood w^ could 
i even distinguish the sound of liis breathing upon fipplyuig 
I €4ri doeely lo the box. I wa^ convinced ihat ha wa^ dvml^ 
tmd deteimined to open the door. We tbund him Jying at full 
length* apparently in a deep stupor, yet atill alive* No time 
waa to be lost, jet I oould not bring mjself to abandon an animal 
who had now been twice instrumental in saving niy iife, without 
Bome attempt at preeerving him. We iheretbre dragged him 
along with ns as well as we could, although with the greatest 
difhcuUj and fatigue ; Auguatu^, during pari of the time, being 
foricod to clamber over the impediments in our way with the 
hug^ dog in his arms — ^a feat to which the feebleness of my 
frame rendered me totally inadequate. At length we succeeded 
in reaehiDg the liole^ when Augustus got through, and Tiger wfvi 
pushed in aflerward. All was found to be saf% and we did not 
&il to return sincere thanks to God for our delivemnce from tliu 
imminent danger we bad escaped. For tlie present, it waa 
agreed that I should remain near the opening, through wliich my 
com]kanion could readily supply me with a part of his daily pro-^ 
visionr and where I could have the advantages of breathing an 
aimospbere comparatively pnrv. 

Ill explanation of some portions of this miirative, wherein I 
Lave spoken of the stowage of the brig* and which may appear 
ool^iguous to BQnie of my readers who may liave seen a proper 
or regular atowage, I must here state that the manner in which 
ilih most important duty had been performed on boai'd tiie 
QratnpuA mm a mot^t shameful piece of neglect on the part of 
CapUiin Barnard, who was by no means as careful or oj^ expe^ 
rienced a seaman as the hazardous nature of the service on which 
he waa employed, would e^eem nece^^^Iy to demand* A pro|»er 
litowage cannot be accompli^licd in a careless manner, and many 
moat dJiaBtroui acddents, even within the limits of my own es^ 
■ ■, liave arisen from neglect or ignorance in thii^ parti cuhir, 
- vesrtelH^ in the firequotit hurry and hustle attendiun uptm 
talking in or discharging eiirgq, tim the most liable lo mishap 
innu Ihe want of a pro|>er attL*ntion to stowage. The great 
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point 18 to allcyw no possibility of the cargo or ballast's shifting 
position even in the most violent rollings of the vessel. With 
this end, great attention mu:<t be paid, not only to the bulk taken 
in, but to the nature of the bulk, and whether there be a full ot 
only a partial cargo. In most kinds of freight the stowage is 
accomplished by means of a screw. Thus, in a load of tobacco 
or flour, the whole is screwed so tightly into the hold of the ves- 
sel that the barrels or hogsheads, upon dischargi^, are found to 
be completely flattened, and take some time to regain their 
original shape. This screwing, however, is resorted to princi- 
pally with a view of obtaining more room in the hold ; for in a 
fM load of any such commodities as flour or tobacco, there can 
be no danger of any shifting whatever, at least none from which 
inconvenience can result. There have beeu instances, indeed, 
where this method of screwing has resulted in the most lamen- 
table consequences, arising from a cause altogether distinct from 
the danger attendant upon a shifting of cargo. A load of cotton, 
for example, tightly screwed while in certain condition):!, has been 
known, through the expansion of its bulk, to rend a vessel asunder 
at sea. There can be no doubt, cither, that the same n'sult 
would ensu(f in the case of tobacco, while undergoing its usual 
course of fermentation, were it not for the interstices consequent 
upon the rotundity of the hogsheads. 

It is when a partial cargo is received that danger is chiefly to 
be apprehended from shifting, and that precautions should he 
always taken to guard against such mir^fortune. Only those who 
have encountered a violent gale of wind, or rather who have* 
experienced the rolling of a vessel in a sudden calm after th« 
gale, can form an idea of the tremendous force of the plunn^'^, 
and of the consequent terrible impetus given to all loose articles 
in the vessel. It is then that the neci'ssity of a cautious stow- 
age, when there is a partial cargo, becomes obvious. AVlii*ii 
lying to (especially with a small head sail), a vessel which is 
not properly modelled in the bows is frequently thrown upon 
her beam-ends ; this occurring even every flfteeii or twenty mi- 
nutes upon an average, yet without any serious eonsequenets 
resulting, proi*t<i(?(f thtre he a proper itowage. If this, however, 
has not been strictly attended to, in the first of these heavy 
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lurche? the whole of the cargo tumbles over to the side of the 
Tc^sel which lies upon the water, and, being thus prevented from 
regaining her equilibrinm, as she would otherwise necessarily do, 
she is certain to fill in a few seconds and go down. It is not too 
much to say that at least one half of the instances in which 
vessels have foundered in heavy gales at sea may be attributed 
to a shitlirg of cargo or of ballast 

When a partial cargo of any kind is taken on board, the whole, 
after being first stowed as compactly as may be, should be co- 
vered with a layer of stout shifting-boards, extending com- 
pletely across the vessel. Upon these boards strong temporary 
stanchions should be erected, reaching to the timbers above, and 
thus securing everything in its place. In cargoes consisting of 
grain, or any similar matter, additional precautions are requisite. 
A hold filled entirely with grain upon leaving port will be 
found not more than three fourths full upon reaching its destina- 
tion — this, too, although the freight, when measured bushel by 
bushel by the consignee, will overrun by a vast deal (on account 
of the swelling of the grain) ihe quantity consigned.. This 
result is occasioned by settling during the voyn^, and is the 
more perceptible in proportion to the roughness of the weather 
experienced. If grain loosely thrown in a vessel, then, is ever 
f;o well secured by sliifting-boards and stanchions, it will be 
liable to shift in a long passage so greatly as to bring about the 
most distressing calamities. To prevent these, every method 
should be employed before leaving port to settle the cargo as 
much as possible ; and for this there are many contrivances, 
among which may be mentioned the driving of wedges into the 
grain. Even after all this is done, and unusual pains taken to 
secure the shifting boards, no seaman who knows what he is about 
will feel altogether secure in a gale of any violence with a 
cargo of grain on board, and, least of all, with a partial cargo. 
Yet there are hundreds of our coasting vessels, and, it is likely, 
many more from the ports of Europe, which sail daily with 
partial cargoes, even of the most dangerous species, and without 
any precautions whatever. The wonder is tliat no more acci- 
dents occur than do actually happen. A lamentable instance of 
t! is heedlessness occurred to my knowledge in the case of Cap- 
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tiun Joel Rico of the schooner Fireflj, which sailed from Rich- 
mond, Virgiuiot U> Madiiira, wiiii u cargo of corn, in the yttar 
lSi5. Tlie caplam Imd gooe many voyages without «t<^rious ac> 
cidcot, although be Wtta in the liabit of paTing no aUentiun whtir- 
over lo his gtowage, more than to ijecure it m the ordinary man- 
ner* He liad never before mailed with a cargo of grain^ and on 
thia ooea^ioD had the corn thrown on board loosely, when it did 
not much more than half fill the vessel. For the fir^l portion 
of the voyage he met with nothing more than light breezes ; but 
when within a day's sail of Madeira there came on a strong gale 
from the N. N« E. which foroed Itim to lie to. He brought the 
sdioouer to tbo wind under a double-reefed fore^il alone, when 
ghe rode m wc^O m any veasel could be exjpocted to do, and 
8hi|>ped not a drop of water. Towards night the gale somewhat 
abated, and sbt; tolled with more unsteadineg.^ than before, but 
etill did very well, until a heavy Inruh threw her upon her heam- 
eadi to starboanL The corn wa^ thon heard tu shift bodily, the 
force of thts movement burbling open the main hatchway. The 
v«#^l went down like a 8hot. Tbig happened wilhiri hail of a 
anmll ^lc>op from Madeirttf wfiicli picked up one of the cfcw (the 
only person saved), and which rode out the gab in perfect secu- 
rity, as indeed a jolly boat might have done under proper manage- 
metitr* 

Tlio stowage on board the Grampus wm mmt clumsily done, 
if stowage that could be GAUed which wa^ little better than a 
promi^uoiid huddling together of oU-cask^* and ahip furniture. 
1 have alrt^ady spoken of the eoudition of articles in the hold* 
On tlie orlop deck there wat space enough for my body (as I 
liave stated) between Ute oil-casks and the upper decJi; a f^paee 
wad lefl open around the main hatchway; and severe oilier 
large spaces were left in the stowage. Near the hole cut through 
the bulkhearl by AugUhtus tber^? was room euough fnr an entire 
ca^k. and m thk space I tbnad myself comfortably situated for 
the present* 

By the time my friend had got safely into ihe berllt, and re- 

* W baling vegsetA ans uttJAUy ^Uifd with irun (iil*iank»— why th* 
Qr>iii|H»i wu not f li«¥e ni^ver lM«n hIjM Ui JUH^eitaiii. 
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adjusted his handcuffs and the rope, it was broad daylight. We 
had made a narrow escape indeed ; for scarcely had he arranged 
all matters, when the mate came below with Dirk Peters and the 
oodL. They talked for some time about the Tcssel from the 
Cape Verds, and seemed to be excessively anxious for her ap- 
pearance. At length the cook came to the berth in which Au- 
gustus was lying, and seated himself in it near the head. I could 
see and hear eTer3rthing from my hiding-place, for the piece cut 
out had not been put back, and I was in momentary expectation 
that the negro would &11 against the pea-jacket, which was hung 
np to conceal the aperture, in which case all would have been 
discovered, and our lives would, no doubt, have been instantly 
sacrificed. Our good fortune provailed, however ; and althou«i;h 
he frequently touched it as the vessel rolled, he never pressed 
against it sufficiently to bring about a discovery. The bottom of 
the jacket had been carefully listened to the bulkhead, so that 
the hole might not be seen by its swinging to one side. All 
this time Tiger was lying in the foot of the berth, and appeared 
to have recovered in some measure his faculties, for I could see 
him occasionally open his eyes and draw a long breath. 

After a few minutes the mate and cook went above, leaving 
Dirk Peters behind, who, as soon as they wero gone, came and 
lat himself down in the place just occupied by the mate. He 
began to talk very sociably with Augustus, and we could now 
see that the greater part of his apparent intoxication, while the 
two others were with him, was a feint He answered all my 
companion's questions with perfect freedom ; told him that he 
had no doubt of his father s having been picked up, as there 
were no less than five sail in sight just before sundown on the 
day he was cut adrift ; and used other language of a consolatory 
nature, which occasioned me no less surprise than pleasure. 
Indeed, I began to entertain hopes, that through the instrument- 
ality of Peters we might be finally enabled to regain possession 
of the brig, and this idea I mentioned to Augustus as soon as I 
found an opportunity. He thought the matter possible, but urged 
the necessity of the greatest caution in making the attempt, as 
the conduct of the hybrid appeared to be instigated by the most 
arbitrary caprice ak)ne ; and, indeed, it was difficult to say if hf 
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was at any moment of mmud mind* PtJtei^ went upon deck in 
about an howr, and did not return again until nooo, w\mi\ be 
brought Augustus a pienliiijl supply of junk bwf and pudding. 
Of tbiti, when we wttre It^fi alone, 1 partook heartily, without 
returning through I he hole. No one else came down into the 
forecastb during the dny* and ut night I got inio Augu-ruV» 
barlhi where I slept souudJy and sweetly until nearly daybi*eak, 
when he awakened me upon hearing a stir upon deck, and I rt*- 
gained my htding-place as qiiickty as possible. When iIk* day 
was fully brokfi, we found that Tiger liad recovered hi;* Ati-engtli 
almost entirely^ and gave uo indications of hydrophobia, drinking 
a little water (iiat was offered him with great apparent eagerneas. 
During the day he regained all his former vigor and appetite. 
His siriinge eonduet hMii been brought on, no donht, by the de- 
leterious quality of the air of ihe hold, and had no eonnectiou 
With canine madneiis, 1 conld not *uffieienily rejoice thai 1 had 
persi.^led in bringing him with me from the box* This day was 
the thirtieth uf Jrjne, and the thirteenth since the Grampus made 
sail from Nanturkfi. 

On the eecund of July the mate came below, drunk as usual* 
and in an exci^ssively good-humor. He came to AugiL^tus's 
berth, aikd, gi%'ing him a slap on the back, asked him if be ihonght 
be could behave biijiaelf if he let him loose, and whether he would 
promise not to be f^oing into the cabin tigain. To this, of eoursi% 
my friend answered iti the alHrmative, when the mlHan set hm at 
!if ■: him drink from a flask of rum whi<*h he drew 

fi . Both now wen! on deck, and 1 did not ^ms 

Augustus Ibr about three hounu lie then eame below with the 
good newo thai he ha*l obtained permisiion to go about the brig 
as he pleased anywhere forward of the niiuninaiiit, and llmt he 
had been ordered to sleep, m usUiiU in the forecastle. He 
bronght me, foo, a good dinner,, and a plentiful supply of walej-* 
The brig ytm itiU eruising tor the veii^el from the Cape Verds, and 
a sail was now in !<igbt, which was thought to be theonn in ques- 
liyn. As tfie events of the ensuing eight dav^ were of liule im- 
jiorUiiice, and luid no dii*eet bearing upon tfic main ineiJent:? of 
my ni4rnitive% I will here throw them into I be tbrm of a journal 

I do not wbh to omit them altogether. 



^ 
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July 3. Augustus furnished me with three blankets, with which 
J contrived a comfortable bed in my hiding-place. No one came 
below, except mj companion, during the day. Tiger took hi? 
station in the berth just by the aperture, and slept lieavily, as if 
not yet entirely recovered irum the effects of his sickness. 
Towards night a flaw of wind struck the brig before sail could 
be takon in, and very nearly capsized her. The puff died away 
immediately, however, and no damage was done beyond the 
splitting of the foretopsail. Dirk Peters treated Augustus all 
this day with great kindness, and entered into a long conversa- 
tion with him respecting the Pacific Ocean, and the islands he had 
visited in that region. He asked him whether he would not like to 
go witli the mutineers on a kind of exploring and pleasure voyage 
in those quarters, and said that the men were gradually coming 
over to the mate's views. To this Augustus thought it best to reply 
that he would be glad to go on such an adventure, since nothing better 
oouldbe done, and that anything was preferable to a piratical life. 

July 4th, The vessel in sight proved to be a small brig from 
Liverpool, and was allowed to pass unraolest<^ Augustus spent 
most of his time on deck, with a view of obtaining all the in- 
formation in his power respecting the intentions of the mutineers. 
They had frequent and violent quarrels among themselves, in 
one of which a harpooner, Jim Bonner, was thrown overboard. 
The party of the mate was gaining ground. Jim I^nner be- 
longed to the cook's gang, of which Peters was a partisan. 

Jidy bth. About daybreak there came on a stiff breeze from 
the west, which at noon freshened into a gale, so that the brig 
oould carry nothing more than her trysail and foresail. In tak- 
ing in the forctopsiiil, Simms, one of the common hands, and 
belonging also to the cock's gang, fell overboard, being very 
much in liquor, and was drowned — ^no attempt being made to 
save him. The whole number of persons on board was now 

thirteoii, to wit : Dirk Pet^^rs ; Seymour, the black cook ; 

Jones; Greely; Hartman Rogers; and William Allen, of 

the cook's party ; the mate, whose name I never learned ; Ab- 
salom Hicks; Wilson; John Hunt; and Ricliard Parker, 

of the mate's party — ^besides Augustus and myself. 

July G//. Tke gale lasted ^1 this day, blowing in heavy 




squalls accompanied ivMi tain. The brig took In a good deal 
ol' water through her scatn^, and gne of the (jumps wa^ kept 
coiiiiiiualty goings Augustus being ibrc^d to take hia luni* Ju&t 
al twilight a large ship pase€d clo&e by us^ without having l>eiia 
discovered until within haiL This ship was supposed to be thu 
one for which the mutineers were on the look-uut* The mat^ 
ha!h?d her, but the reply was drowned in the roaring of the gale- 
At eleven, a s^a was shipped amid-^hips, which tore away a 
great portion of the larboard hulwarkfi, and did some other 
slight diiraage* Towards moniing the weather moderated^ and 
at enjirise there was very little wind* 

Juljf 7th. There was a heavy swell running all thi^ dwy, dur- 
ing which the brig, being light, rolled excessively, und many 
articles broke loose in the hold, as I could hear distinctly from 
my hiding-place, I sneered a great deal from gea-sicknesia. 
Filters iuid a long conversation this day with August ns, and told 
him that two of his gang, Greely and Allen, had gone over to 
the mate^ and wei^ resolved to turn pirates. He put several 
que^iona to Augu^itus which he did not then exactly understand. 
During a part of tlii^ evening the leak gained upon the vej»el; 
and little could be done to remedy it, a^^ it was ocoLsioned by 
tlt^ brig*:^ straining, and taking in the water through her Mams. 
A ^il was thrummed, and got under the bows, which aided uii 
in t4ome measure, ^o that we began to gain upon Uie leak. 

Ju!^ Bih* A light hreese sprung up at sunrise from the east- 
ward, when the mate headed the bng to the southwest, with the 
intention of making 8ome of the West India Inlands, in puriu- 
ance of hi^ piratical designs No opposition was made by Petetv 
or the cook — at least none in the hearing of Augustus. All idea 
of taking the vt^sel from the Cape Verda was abandoned. Tha 
leak wa^ now easily kept under by one pump going every three 
quartt^TH of an hour. The sail was drawn from benealh the 
bowi* Spoke two email ftohooa@r« during the day. 

Jfify 9fA. Fine weather* All hands employ^ in repairing 
bulwarks. Pet^rH had again a long eonveraation with Angui^tus^ 
and ''pcke more plainly than he liad done haniolcira* He iaid 
nu thing should induce hiin lo come inta the mai^% vie Wit and 
even hinted hb imentJon of takinte ^e brig out of hb hands. 
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He asked tnj friend if he could depend apon his aid in soch 
case, to which Augustas said, ^ Yes," without hesitation. Peters 
then said he would sound the others of his party upon the sub- 
ject, and went away. During the remainder of Uie day Augustus 
had no opportunity of speaking with him privately. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

JuLT 10. Spoke a brig from Rio, bound to Norfolk. Weather 
hazy, with a light baffling wind from the eastward. To-day 
Hartman Rogers died, having been attacked on the eighth with 
spasms after drinking a glass of grog. This man was of the cook's 
party, and one npon whom Peters placed his main reliance. He 
told Augustus that he bolieved the mate had poisoned him, and 
that he expected, if he did not be on the look-out, his own turn 
would come shortly. There were now only himself, Jones, and 
the cook belonging to his own gang— on the other side there 
were five. He had spoken to Jone« about taking the command 
from the mate ; but the project having been coolly received, he 
had been deterred from pressing the matter any further, or from 
saying anything to the cook. It was well, as it happened, that 
he was so prudent, for in the afternoon the cook expressed his 
determination of siding with the mate, and went over formally 
to that party ; while .Jones took an opportunity of quarrelling 
with Peters, and hinted that he would let the mate know of the 
plan in agitation. There was now, evidently, no time to be lost, 
and Peters expressed his determination of attempting to take 
the vessel at all hazards, provided Augustus would lend him his 
wd. My friend at once assured him of his willingness to enter 
into any plan for that purpose, and, thinking the opportunity a 
favorable one, made known the fact of my being on board. At 
this tlie hybrid was not more astonished than delighted, as he 
had no reliance whatever u[>oti Jones, whom he already consid- 
ered as belonging to the party of the mate. Tliey went below 
immediately, when Augustus called to me by name, and Peters 
and myself were soon made acquainted. It was agreed that we 




should attempt tn retj^kti the vesiM^l upon the first good opportti- 
liitj, leaving Jones atio^Hht^r oiil of our councils. In rhe ev^ut 
nf success, we were to run iiio brig into tlie tivst port that oUcn^d, 
and dtdiver her up. The deseriion of bi& party had tru8irat**d 
Peter's dcaign of ^ing into the Paeific— Ati adveuiure which 
could not he accomplii^ljed without a craw, and lie depeutlt'd 
upon elUier getting acquitted upon trial, on the score of inH&nity 
(which he solemnly averred had actuated him m lending hi:? aid 
to the mutiny), or upon obtaining a pardonjj if found guilty, 
through the representations of AuguBtiiS utd myself* Our deli- 
beratkuoa were interrupted for the preaeni bj the cry of^ "All 
hsndd take in sail,^* and Peters and Angui^tus ran up on deck. 

As usualnp the crew wert? nearly all drunk ; and, before mil 
could be properly taken in, a violent -squall laid the brig on her 
beAui'euds* By keeping her away» however, ^he righted, having 
ehipped a good deal of water. Scarcely wai eveiy thing secure, 
when another ^|uall took the vesseU and immediately a.fVerward 
aJiother — no damage being done. There was every appearance 
of a gale of wind, whieh^ indeed, shortly came on, witli great 
txajt from tke northward and westward. All was made m Sling 
as poa6lble« and we laid to^ m usuaI, under ji clo^ie-reefed fore- 
ealL Am night drew on, the wind increased in violence, with 4 
remarkably heavy sea. Peters now came into the forecastle 
with Augustui, and we resumed our delil>erations. 

We agreed that no opi)Ortunity could be more favorable thftit 
the present for carrying our design into elTect, as an attempt at 
sucb a mornejit would never be anticipated. As the brig waa 
BO ugly laid to, there would be no Bece^ity of manoeuvring lier 
until good weatiier, wlienn, if we succeeded in our attempt, we 
might liberate one, or perhaps two of the men, to aid us In iak« 
ing her into fiort. The main diiUcuhy was the great dispropor- 
tion in our forces, Therti were only three of ujs and in the 
eahin there were nine* All liie arme on hoard, too. were in their 
pi)s.-r.>^ion, with the excti^ption of a pair of small pistols wltieh 
Peter^L ji^ concealed about Ui^ per:^n^ and the ki^e ^eamatiV 
kuiff^ which he alway^^ wore in the waistband of lit* pautfdoott^* 
Fruui certain indicatJotis, too — fiu*;h» for example, as there bring 
no ^tdi thing as an axe or a himd>^pike lying in their cuhtomarv 
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placets — we began to fear that the mate had hia suspicions, at 
least in regard to Peters, and that he would let slip no opportu- 
nity of getting rid of him. It was clear, indeed, that what wc 
should determine to do could not be done too soon. Still the 
odds were too much against us to allow of our proceeding with- 
out the greatest caution. 

Peters proposed that he should go up on deck, and enter into 
eonversation with the watch (Allen), when he would be able to 
throw him into the sea without trouble, and without making any 
disturbance, by seizing a good opportunity ; that Augustus and 
myself should then come up, and endeavor to provide ourselves 
with some kind of weapons from the deck ; and that we should 
then make a rush together, and secure the companion-way be- 
fore any opposition could be ofiered. I objected to this, because 
I could not believe that the mate (whq was a cunning fellow in 
all matters which did not affect his superstitious prejudices) 
would suffer himself to be so easily entrapped. The very fact 
of there being a watch on deck at all was sufflcicnt proof that 
he was upon the alert — it not being usual, except in vessels 
where discipline is most rigidly enforced, to station a watch on 
deck when a vessel is lying to in a gale of wind. As I address 
myself princpally, if not altogether, to persons who have never 
been to sea, it may be as well to state the exact condition of a 
vessel under such circumstances. Lying to, or, in sea-parlance, 
^laying to," is a measure resorted to for various purposes, and 
effected in various manners. In moderate weather, it is fre- 
quently done with a view of meroly bringing the vessel to a 
stand-still, to wait for another vessel, or any similar object. If 
the vessel which lies to is under full sail, the manoeuvre is usu- 
ally accomplished by throwing round some portion of her sails, 
so as to let the wind take them aback, when she becomes sta- 
tionary. But we are now speaking of lying to in a gale of wind. 
This is done when the wind is ahead, and too violent to admit 
of carrying sail without danger of caiwizing ; and sometimes 
even when the wind is fair, but the sea too hoavy for the vessel 
to be put before it. If a vessel be rjuffered to scud before the 
wind in a very heavy sea, much damage is usually done her by 
the fihipping of water over her stem, and sometimes by the vio^ 




lenl plUDges ihe makes forward* This mancEUvre, then, is 9eU 
doro re^Hed to in such m^e, nnless Ihraugh necessity. When 
the vessel b in a leaky condition, §he is often put before the 
wind even in ihe heaviest seas ; for, when lying to, ht^r fccanis 
Are Burs to h& greatly opened by her violent stmininir, and if \fi 
nql io much the ease when scudding. Often, too, it berf>nie^ 
]i6Qei84ry to scud a veaad, either when the blast is so exoeiMiing- 
ly furious as lo tear in pieces the sail which i^ employ**d with a 
view of bringing her head to the wind, or when, thi^iugh the 
^se modelling of the frame or other cau^e.^, this main obji^ct 
cannot be effected. 

Vesieb in a gale of wind are laid to In different manner^ 

according to their peculiar construction* Some lie to best under 

a fbrtt^L, and this, I believe, is the sail most usually employed. 

Large square-rigged vessels have sails tor the express pnrfM>se, 

called stonn-stajRails. But the jib is occasionally employed by 

jitself^^ — sometimes the jib and foresail, or a doubIe-reofe<UbrefEni!^ 

and not unfrequenlly the afler*atli^, are mtule use of. Foretfip- 

ils are very often found to answer the purpose better thau any 

' species of saU^ The Grampus wa.^ generally laid to under 

\ doeie-reefed fore^iL 

When a ve^^l k to be laid to, her head is brought up to the 

k wind just i^o nearly as to Ell the sail under which fihe lic^ when 

hauled flat aft, that is, when brought diagonally across th*^ ve^eL 

J This btiing done, tlie bows point within a few degrees of iha 

direction from whicJi the wind t,s:^uef, atnl the windward baw of 

our^ receiver the t^hoek uf thf^ wave^. In lhi» i^ituation a good 

el will ride out a very heavy gale of wind without shipiunt; 

i drop of water, and without any funlier attention bt/ing requnytt^ 

[;0n the part of tlic crew. The helm h usually lathed ilown, bat 

^h altogether unnece?i*ary (I'Xcept on acvount oi^ the HOke it 

ke^ when loa-e), for the mdtlcr htt^ no u fleet upon the TmetA 

^when lying to. Indeed, the helm had far better be left looae than 

bed very fast, for the rudder h apt to be torn oW by Ut^nvy 

I if there be no room ibr tfje hehn to play. As long at; tht* 

• Mil hold:?, a wr]t*modirtleil ve^^cd wilt mainUiin 1 er ^itua|i«>fi. mid 

ride every m'h^ u.s if instinct wilh Life and reason* If th<? viokntja' 

of the windt however* should tear ihu sail into pieces (a feai 
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which it lequires a perfect hurricane to acoomplish under <ffdi- 
nary drcumBtances), there is then imminent danger. The vessel 
fidk off from the wind, and, coming broadside to the sea, is com- 
pletely at its mercy : the only resource in this case is to put her 
quietly before the wind, letting her scud until some other sail can 
be set Some vessels will lie to under no sail whatever, but such 
are not to be trusted at sea. 

But to return from this digression. It had never been custom- 
ary with the mate to have any watch on deck when lying to in a 
gde ni wind, and the fact that he had now one, coupled with the 
drcnmstanoe of the missing axes and handspikes, fully convinced 
OS that the crew were too well on the watch to be taken by sur- 
prise in the manner Peters had suggested. Something, however, 
was to be done, and that with as little delay as practicable, for 
there could be no doubt that a suspicion having been once enter- 
tained against Peters, he would be sacrificed upon the earliest 
occasion, and one would certainly be either found or made upon 
the breaking of the gale. 

Augustus now suggestinl that if Peters could contrive to re- 
■ove, under any pretext, the piece of chain-cable which lay over 
the trap in the state-room, we might possibly be able to come 
upon them unawares by means of the hold ; but a little reflection 
eoovinced us that the vessel rolled and pitched too violently for 
any attempt of that nature. 

By good fortune I at length hit upon the idea of woridng upon 
the superstitious terrors and guilty conscience of the mate. It 
will be remembered that one of the crew, Ilartman Rogers, had 
died during the morning, having been attacked two days before 
with spasms after drinking some spirits and water. Peters had 
expressed to us hb opinion that thi;» man had been poisoned by 
the mate, and for this belief he had reasons, so he said, which 
were incontrovertible, but which he could not be prevailed lipon 
to explain to us — this wayward refusal bein<^ only in keeping 
with other points of his singular character. But whether or not 
he bad any better grounds for suspecting the mate than we had 
oorselvcs, we were easily led to fail in with his suspicion, and 
determined to act accordingly. 

Bogera had died about elevn in the forenoon, in violent con- 




vabioiis ; and the corpse presented in a few mioutifs aft*?!* death 
ane of *he most horrid and loathsome spectacles I ever rf^meinber 
to havf^ seen. The stomach wai? swollen immensely, like thnt of 
S man who has been drowned atid lain under water tbi- many 
week*. The hand.^ were in the ^arae condition, while the taee 
was shrunken, shrivelled, and of a chalky whitencg^s exctpt wliere 
relieved by two or ibree glaring red splotches, like ihQ*e oeea- 
fiionod by the erysipela'? : oae of these »plotcb<?^ extL^udini diago- 
ually across the face» oonipl*^tely covering np an eye us if with a 
band of red velvet. In thiit disguBting condition the btnly liod 
been brotrght up from the cabin at noon to Uh thrown ovtjrhoard, 
when ihe mate getting a gltmp.«e of it (for he now saw it for the 
fir^t time)^ and being either touched with remorse for hi^ crime 
or gitruck with terror at so horrible a sig^ht, ordered the men to 
Bew the body np in its hammock^ and allow it the us^ual rite* of 
»ea-burial Having given the^e din?ctionsi» be went b«dow, an if 
to avoid any further .^ri^ht of his victim. While preimraiions w^re 
malting to obey hi*^ orders, the gale came on with great ffiry* and 
the design was abandoned for the pre,iient. The corj*«e, Itfft to 
itself; mm fra»bed into the L-irboard eeiippers, where it still lay 
at the time of which I speak, Houndenng about with the furious 
lurches of the brig. 

Having arranged our plan, we set about putting ft in execution 
as speedily fts possible. Pt^ter^ went upon deck, and, a^ be had 
anticijMiied, was immediately aoooi^ted by AUen, who ap|i*'.artHl to 
t>e stationed more as a watch upon the forecastle .-^my 

other purpose* The tale of this villain, however. ^ dily 

and silently decided ; for Peters, approaching htm in a carele^ 

^manner, as if about to address bim. set/ed him by the f broat. and, 
afore he oould utter a single cry, to.'^ed him over tbe hulwark^ 
He then called to ns, and we rame up. Our first ]i: was 

^io look about for fomething with which to ami oui jid in 

^doifig this we bad to prtK?eed with great can?, Ibr it wsa impci»si* 
ble lo atand on deck an instant withm ' ' ' n/ feat, and %tolent 

fhim^ brtjke over the veasel at every | iw^ard. It wa^ In- 

dii^pens^abks too, that we sboulfl be qujck in our Ofw*mfIi>n*, for 
evc*ry minute we txp'Cted the mate to W up to M*t th*; ptimjia 
gciin^% Hft it was eTident the brig must be taking in water very 
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fast After searching about for some tune, we could find nothing 
more fit for our purpose than the two pump-handles, one of which 
Augustus took, and I the other. Having secured these, we 
stripped ofi* the shirt of the corpse and dropped the body over^ 
board. Peters and mjself then went below, leaving Augustus to 
watch upon deck, where he took his station just where Allen had 
been placed, and with his back to the cabin companion-way, so 
that, if any one of the mate's gang should come up, he might 
suppose it was the watch. 

As soon as I got below I commenced disguising myself so as 
to represent the corpse of Rogers. The shirt which we had 
taken from the body aided us very much, for it was of singular 
form and character, and easily recognizable — a kind of smock, 
which the deceased wore over his other clothing. It was a blue 
stockinett, with large white stripes running across* Having put 
this on, I proceeded to equip myself with a false stomach, in im- 
itation of the horrible deformity of the swollen corpse. This was 
soon effected by means of stuffing with some bedclothes. I then 
gave the same appearance to my hands by drawing on a pair of 
white woollen mittens, and filling them in with any kind of rags that 
offered themselves. Peters then arranged my face, first rubbing 
it well over with white chalk, and afterwards splotching it with 
blood, which he took from a cut in his finger. The streak across 
the eye was not forgotten, and presented a most shocking ap- 
pearance. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

As I viewed myself in a fragment of looking-glass which hung 
tip in the cabin, and by the dim light of a kind of battle-lantern, 
I was so impressed with a sense of vague awe at my appearance, 
and at the recollection of the terrific reality which I was thus 
repre;«enting, that I was seized with a violent tremor, and could 
scarcely summon resolution to go on with my part. It was ne- 
cefwary, however, to act with decision, and Peters and myself 
went upon deck. 

Vol. IV.— 4 
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NARRATFVE OF 



We ther« found everytlimg »afe^ aDil^ keepbg clof^e to ibe bul-* 
wark^t the ihrte of us crept to the cabin com pan ion- way. It wnj 
odIj patiially elo&ed, precautions having been taken to pn^vcnt 
it£ being suddenly pushed to from without^ by me»m of pladag 
bilkls of wood on the upper step ^o as to intederc wirb the 
shutting. We fuund no dillicohy in geilmg a full ii«*w of iht* 
interior of the cabin ibrough the emcks wher^ the binges were 
placed^ It now proved to Imvo been very fortuaate for us that 
wo had not attempted to Uike them by surprise, for they were 
evidenliy on the alert. Only one was asleep, and be lying 
ju§t at the foot of Uie companion-ladder, with a musket by hi& 
iidc. The rest were seated on several mattresses, which had 
been taken from ihe bertha and thrown on the floor. They were 
enga^d in earnest conversation ; and although they had betin 
carouBing, a» appeared from two empty jug^, with some tin tum- 
bler* which lay about, they were not m much intoxicated n^ 
usuaL All bad knives^ one or two of them pi^tok, and a great 
tnany muskets were lying in a berth close at hand. 

We listened to ibeir conversation for some time before we 
c»uld make up our minds how to act, having a§ yet reM»lf c*d on 
nothing detenninatc, except that we would attempt to pamlyjce 
their e^ertion^t when we ebould attack them, by mean^ of ihc 
apparition of ICogers* They were di^icuj^ing their piraiiail plans, 
in whieli all we could hear distinctly wa:?, that they would unite 
with the crew of a schooner Ilornt-t, and, jf posaible^ g«t tbe 
schooner bei^elf into tiieir possession preparatory to f^ome attempt 
on a large §4^ale, the particular* of whicij could not be made twit 
by either of n*. 

One of the men spoke of Peters^ when the mate replied lo htm 
in a low voice which could not be distmguiE^ed, and afkerwar4 
added more loudly, that *' he could not undcTMand Ui^l>eiiigari 
much forward with the c«ptiun*3 bnii hi the ibri^cii^ile, and be 
llKMIglit tJie sooner t»otb ot them were overboard th*t k^ttiT**' To 
thift no answer was madr^ but we c^auld easily perceive tlmt th« 
hint was well r«<^ived by tbe whole parly* and more pfirticnlady 
by Joneiv At this period 1 wui* evcertKively a^il«k*d, ihe more 
»o as I could r*e« that neilltur Auguj^tu^ nor Pcluns could dct^fr* 
mine how to act. I miiie up my mind, however* to irell my Utm 
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88 dearly as possible, and not to snffcr mjsolf to be overcome by 
any feelings of trepidation. 

The tremendous noise made by the roaring of the wind in the 
rigging, and the washing of the sea over the deck, prevented us 
from hearing what was said, except during momentary lulls. In 
one of these, we all distinctly heard the mate tell one of the 
men to ^ go forward, and order the d — d lubbers to come into 
the cabin, where he could have an eye upon them, for he wanted 
no such secret doings on board the brig." It was well for us 
that the pitching of the vessel at this moment was so violent as 
to prevent this order from being carried into instant execution. 
The cook got up from his mattress to go for us, when a tremen- 
dous lurch, which I thought would carry away the masts, threw 
him headlong against one of the larboard state-room doors, burst- 
ing it open, and creating a good deal of other confusion. Luck- 
ily, neither of our party was thrown from his position, and we 
had time to make a precipitate retreat to the forecastle, and ar- 
range a hurried plan of action before the messenger made his 
appearance, or rather before he put his head out of the compa- 
nion-hatch, for he did not come on deck. From this station he 
could not notice the absence of Allen, and he accordingly bawled 
oat, as if to him. repeating the orders of the mate. Peters cried 
oat, "Ay, ay," in a disguised voice, and the cook immediately 
went below, without entertaining a suspicion that all was not 
right. 

My two companions now proceeded boldly aft and down into 
the cabin, Peters closing the door after him in the same manner 
he had found it. The mate received them with feigned cordial- 
ity, and told Augustus that, since he had behaved himself so well 
of late, he might take up his quarters in the cabin, and be one 
of them for the future. He then poured him out a tumbler half 
full of rum, and made him drink it All this I saw and heard, 
for I followed my friends to the cabin as soon as the door was 
shut, and took up my old point of ol)servation. I had brought 
with me the two ])ump-handles, one of which I secured near the 
companion-way, to be reaily for use when recjuired. 

I now steadied myself as well as possible so a** to have a good 
view of all that was passing within, and endeavored to nerve 
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mjself to the task of depcending among the mutin^eiie wbeo Pe- 
ttis ehoiild make a signal to me, m agreed upon. Presentlj he 
CDtitrived to turn the coDversntion ujion tlie bloody de^'ds of the 
mutiny^ and, hj di^gree^, led the irnm to talk of the thou^sand 
siiper?iiitions which an* so unr versa! ijr current among fc*euinen, 
I could not make out all iliai wiifi gaid, but I could pluitily hre 
the effects of the eonvergation in the csountenances of those pr^- 
eenf. The mate was evidently much af^tated, and presently, 
whtn some one mentioned the terrific appearance of Hogersi's 
eorpiit\ 1 thought he was upon the point of swooning. Pel era 
DOW afiked him if he did not thiitk il would be better to ha^e 
ihe body thrown overboard at once, as it was too horrible a sight 
to see it floundering alKJUt In th€ scnppere?/ At ihh the viHain 
aljsolutely gapped for breath, and turned his heaii slowly mund 
upon his eompanionB, as if imploring ^me one to go up and per- 
form the task. No one, however, i^tirred^ and il wm quite evi- 
dent that the whole party were wound up to the highcM jviieli 
of nervou;? excitement* Peters now made me the s-ignaL I 
immediately threw open the door of the companion-way, add, 
descending^ without mtering a syllable, stood erect in the mitlyt 
of the party. 

The intense effect produced by this gudden apparition m at*: 
at all ro be wondered at when the various dr cumstances »s\? 
taken into oonsideration. Ueually, in cases of a similar natunv 
there is Irft in ibe mind of the spectator some glimmenng of 
doubt Rs to the reality of the vision before his eyes ; a degn r 
of hof»e, however feeble, that hu is the victim of cliicanerj', umi 
that tiie apparition i* not actually a visitant from the world nf 
shadows. It is not loo much to ^^ay that £ueh reimianis of doubt 
have Ijccn at the bottom oi^ almost « very such visitation, aud Unit 
the appalling horror which ha^ 8ometinie# been brfm «. 

i« lo be attributed, even in the cases most in point, ^ m 

moirt itu0eriiig bun boc^n experienced, more to a kind of antiinpa- 
tS%-e hori'or. k*>t tK<* apparition might poisvtbitf be ieal» than to an 
unwiivi^Hng belief in its reality- But, iu the present itii!«tjinci% 
it will he ficen immt^^diatcly, thai in I he tiiindn of the niutincerh 
there wai; not even ilie shadow €A* ^ ha&i^ ujkju which lo rest a 
doubt ttiat the apparition of Rogers was indeed a revivt^catioti 
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of his disgofltiiig corpse, or at least its spiritaal image. The 
isolated sitoation of the bng, with its entire inaccessibility on 
account of the gale, confined the apparently possible means of 
deception within sacli narrow and definite limits, that they must 
have thought themselyes enabled to survey them all at a glance. 
They had now been at sea twenty-four days, without holding 
more than a speaking communication with any vessel whatever. 
The whole of the crew, too — at least all whom they had the most 
remote reason for suspecting to be on board — ^were assembled in 
the cabin, with the exception of Allen, the watch ; and his gigan- 
tic stature (he was six feet six inches high) was too familiar in 
their eyes to permit the notion that he was the apparition before 
them to enter their minds even for an instant. Add to these 
considerations the awe-inspiring nature of the tempest, and that 
of the conversation brought about by Peters ; the deep impres- 
sion which the loathsomeness of the actual corpse had made in 
the morning upon the imaginations of the men ; the excellence 
of the imitation in my person, and the uncertain and wavering 
light in which they beheld me, as the glare of the cabin lantern, 
swinging violently to and fro, fell dubiously and fitfully upon my 
figure, and there will be no reason to wonder that the deception 
had even more than the entire effact which we had anticipated. 
The mate sprang up from the mattress on which he was lying, 
and, without uttering a syllable, fell back, stone dead, upon the 
cabin fioor, and was hurled to the leeward like a log by a heavy 
roll of the brig. Of the remaining seven, there were but three 
who had at first any degree of presence of mind. The four 
others sat for some time rooted apparently to the floor — the most 
pitiable objects of horror and utter despair my eyes ever en- 
countered. The only opposition we experienced at all was from 
the cook, John Hunt, and Richard Parker ; but they made but 
a feeble and irresolute defence. The two former were shot in- 
stantly by Peters, and I felled Parker with a blow on the head 
from the pump-handle which I had brought with me. In the 
mean time, Augustus seized one of the muskets lying on the 

floor, and shot another mutineer ( Wilson) through the 

breast There were now but three remaining; but by this time 
they had become aroused from th*:ir lethargy, and perhaps be- 




gan to aee that a dacepdon had been pracLiied upon them, fot 

they fought with great re&oliitioti and futy, and, but for the 
immense muscular strength of Peter?*, might have uHimjitelf gt>t 

the betiar of us- Theft© three men were ' Jon^s, Gree* 

ly, and Absalom Hick^ Jones had thrown Augustus on the 
floor, stabbed him in several pkeea along th^^ right arm, and 
would no doubt have soon dbpatehed him (as nellher Peter* 
nor myself could immediatelj get rid of our own antiigonists), 
had it not been for the timeljr aid of a friend, upon who«e astsiit- 
ance we, surely, hsid never depended- ThL* friend was no other 
than Tiger. With a low growl, he bounded into tho cabin* at a 
moat critical moment for Augustus, and, throwing himself upon 
Joiie^ pinned him to the floor in an instant* My friend, how- 
ewer^ was now too much injured to render ua any aid whatever, 
and I wa4 &o encumbered with my di?igtiiHe that i could do hut 
little. The dog would not. leave hu hold upon the throat of 
Jonej — Peters, nevertheless^ was far more than a m&teh for the 
two men who retnatned, and would, no doubt, have di;^ patched 
them sooner, had it not been for tlie narrow spa^c; in wliich he 
bad ID aetf and the tremendous lurches of the vessel Presently 
he was enabled to gi?t hold of a heavy stoolj several of which lay 
about the Hoor* With this he beat out the brains of Greely aa 
he was in the act of dbc barging a musket at me, and imme- 
diately afterward a rfitl of the brig throwing him in contact with 
Kicks, he seized him by the throat, and, by dint of sheer strength, 
fiirangled him instantaneously. Thu^, in far le^ time than T 
have taken to tell ii^ we found ourselves masters of llie brig* 

The only person of our opponents who was left alive wai 
Kiclifti*d Parker. This man, it will be remembered, 1 had 
knocked down with a blow from the pump-handlo at the com- 
mtTUcemeut of the aliuck. He now ky motionle^ by the door 
of the shaitereij siat^j-nxjm ; but, upon Peters touching him with 
his fuot^ he ipoke, und entreated for mercy* His head WA« only 
dightly eut^and oiherwi^e he bad recL^vcd no injury, having: been 
merely stunned by the blow. He now got up, and, for the pre- 
*^eot, we secured his biinds bi?hind his back. The dog wa*i ^till 
gt'owling over Jone^; but, u[K>n eiami nation, we found bim com- 
pletely deadf the hloo*t issuing in a stream from a deep wound 
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in the throaty inflicted, no doubt, by the sharp teeth of the ani^ 
mal. 

It was now about one o'clock in the morning, and the wind 
was fttill blowing tremendously. The brig evidently labored 
much more than usual, and it became absolutely necessaiy that 
something should be done with a view of easing her in some 
measure. At almost every roll to leeward she shipped a sea, 
several of which came partially down into the cabin during our 
Bcoflie, the hatchway having been left open by myself when I 
descended. The entire range of bulwarks to larboard had been 
swept away, as well as the caboose, together with the joUyboat 
from the counter. The creaking and working of the mainmast, 
too, gave indication that it was nearly sprung. To make room 
for more stowage in the aHer hold, the heel of this mast had 
been stepped between decks (a very reprehensible practice, occa- 
sionally resorted to by ignorant ship-builders), so that it was in 
imminent danger of woriting from its step. But, to crown all 
our difficulties, we plummed the well, and found no less than 
seven feet water. 

Leaving the bodies of the crew lying in the cabin, we got to 
woriL immediately at the pumps — Parker, of course, being set at 
liberty to assist us in the labor. Augustus's arm was bound up as 
well as we could effect it, and he did what he could, but that 
was not much. However, we found that we could just manage 
to keep the leak from gaining upon us by having one pump con- 
stantly going. As there were only four of us, this was severe 
labor ; but we endeavored to keep up our spirits, and looked 
anxiously for daybreak, when we hoped to lighten the brig by 
cutting away the mainmast. 

In this manner we passed a night of terrible anxiety and 
fatigue, and, when the day at length broke, the gale had neither 
abated in the least, nor were there any signs of its abating. We 
now dragged the bodies on deck and threw them overboard. 
Our next care was to get rid of the mainmast. The necessary 
preparations having been made, Peters cut away at the mast 
(having found axes in the cabin), while the rest of us stood by 
the stays and lanyards. As the brig gave a tremendous lee-lurch, 
the word was Ki^^n to cut away the weather-lanyards, whicti 
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being done, the whole maBs of wood and rigging plonged into the 
sea, clear of the brig, and without doing any material injury. 
We now found that the vessel did not labor quite as much as 
before, but our situation was still exceedingly precarious, and, 
in spite of the utmost exertions, we could not gain upon the leak 
without the aid of both pumps. The little assistance which Au- 
gustus could render us was not really of any importance. To 
add to our distress, a heavy sea, striking the brig to windward, 
threw her off several points from the wind, and, before she could 
regain her position, another broke completely over her, and 
hurled her full upon her beam-ends. The ballast now shifted in 
a mass to leeward (the stowage had been knocking about per- 
fectly at random for some time), and for a few moments we 
thought nothing could save us from capsizing. Presently, how- 
ever, we partially righted ; but the ballast still retaining its 
place to larboard, we lay so much along that it was useless to 
think of working the pumps, which indeed we could not have 
done much longer in any case, as our hands were entirely raw 
with the excessive labor we had undergone, and were bleeding 
in the most horrible manner. 

Contrary to Parker's advice, we now proceeded to cut away 
the foremast, and at length accomplished it after much difficulty, 
owing to the position in which we lay. In going overboard the 
wreck took with it the bowsprit, and left us a complete hulk. 

So far we had had reason to rejoice in the escape of our longboat, 
which had received no damage from any of the huge seas which 
had come on board. But we had not long to congratulate our- 
selves ; for the foremast having gone, and, of course, the fore- 
sail with it, by which tlie brig had been steadied, every sea now 
made a complete breach over us, and in five minutes our deck 
was swept from stem to stem, the longboat and starboard bul- 
warks Umk off, and even the windlass shattered into fragments. 
It was, indeed, hardly possible for us to be in a more pitiable 
condition. 

At noon there seemed to be some slight appearance of the gale's 
abating, but in this we were sadly disappointed, for it only lulled foi 
a few minutes to blow with redoubhnl fury. About four in the 
af)('mnon it was utteriy impossible to sIhiuI up against the vio- 
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lenee of the blast ; and, as the night closed in upon us, I had not a 
shadow of hope that the vessel would hold together until morning. 

Bj midnight we had settled very deep in the water, which was 
now up to the orlop deck. The rudder went soon afterward, 
the sea which tore it away lifting the after portion of the brig 
entirely from the water, against which she thumped in her de- 
scent with such a concussion as would be occasioned by going 
ashore. We had all calculated that the rudder would hold its 
own to the last, as it was unusually strong, being rigged as I have 
never seen one rigged either before or since. Down its main 
timber there ran a succession of stout iron hooks, and others in 
the same manner down the stem-post. Through these hooks 
there extended a very thick wrought-iron rod, the rudder being 
thus held to the stem-post, and swinging freely on the rod. The 
tremendous force of the sea which tore it off may be estimated by 
the fact, that the hooks in the stem-post, which ran entirely 
throught it, being clinched on the inside, were drawn every one 
of them completely out of the solid wood. 

We had scarcely time to draw breath after the violence of this 
shock, when one of the most tremendous waves I had then ever 
known broke right on board of us, sweeping the companion-way 
dear off, bursting in the hatchways, and filling every inch of the 
Tessel with water. 



CHAPTER IX. 

hvcKiLT, just before night, all four of us had lashed ourselves 
firmly to the fragments of the windlass, lying in this manner as 
fiat upon the deck as possible. This precaution alone saved us 
from destruction. As it was, we were all more or less stunned 
by the immense weight of water which tumbled upon us, and 
which did not roll from above us until we were nearly exhaust- 
ed. As soon as I could recover breath, I called aloud to my 
companions. Augustus alone replied, saying, '^ It is all over 
with us, and may God have mercy upon our souls." By-and-by 
boih the others were enabled to speak, when they exhorted us to 

4* 
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take ooonigey as there wbb still hope ; it being impoeaible, from 
the nature of the cargo, that the brig could go down, and there 
being every chance that the gale would blow over by the morn- 
ing. These words in:»pired me with new life ; for, strange as it 
may seem, although it was obvious that a vessel with a cargo of 
empty oil-casks would not sink, I had been hitherto so confused 
lit mind as to have overlooked this consideration altogether ; and 
the danger which I had for some time regarded as the most im- 
minent was that of foundering. As hope revived within me, I 
made use of every opportunity to stren^hen the lashings which 
held me to the remains of the windlass, and in this occupation I 
800D discovered, ^t my companicms were also busy. The night 
was as dark as it could possibly be, and the horrible shrieking din 
and confusion which surrounded us it is useless to attempt de- 
scribing. Our deck lay level with the sea, or rather we were 
encircled with a towering ridge of foam, a portion of which swept 
over us every instant. It is not too much to say that our heads 
were not &irly out of water more than one second in three. 
Although we lay close together, no one of us could see the other, 
or, indeed, any portion of the brig itself, upon which we were so 
tempestuously hurled about. At intervals we called one to the 
other, thus endeavoring to keep alive hope, and render consola- 
tion and encouragement to such of us as stood most in need of it. 
The feeble condition of Augustus made him an object of solici- 
tude with U3 all ; and as, from the lacerated condition of his 
right arm, it must have been impossible for him to secure his 
lashings with any degree of firmness, we were in momentary ex- 
pectation of finding that he had gone overboard — ^yet to render 
him aid was a thing altogether out of the question. Fortunately, 
his station was more secure than that of any of the rest of us ; for 
the upper part of his body lying just beneath a portion of the 
shattered windlass, the seas, as they tumbled in upon him, were 
g^atly broken in their violence. In any other situation tlian 
this (into which he had been accidentally thrown after having 
lashed himself in a very exposed spot) he must inevitably have 
perished before morning. Owing to the brig^s lying so much 
along, we were all less liable to be washed off than otherwise 
would have been the case. The heel, as I have before stated, 
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was to larboard, about one half of the deck being oonstaatly under 
water. The seas, therefore, which struck us to starboard were 
much broken by the vessel's side, only reaching us in fragments 
as we lay flat on our faces ; while those which came from larboard, 
being what are called back-water seas, and obtaining little hold 
upon us on account of our posture, had not sufficient force to drag 
OS from our fastenings. 

In this frightful situation we lay until the day broke so as to 
show us more fully the horrors which surrounded us. The brig 
was a mere log, rolling about at the mercy of every wave ; the 
gale was upon the increase, if anything, blowing indeed a com- 
plete hurricane, and there appeared to us no earthly prospect of 
deliverance. For several hours we held on in silence, expecting 
every moment that our lashings would either give way, that the 
remains of the windlass would go by the board, or that some of 
the huge seas, which roared in every direction around us and 
above us, would drive the hulk so £ftr beneath the water that we 
should be drowned before it could regain the surface. By the 
mercy of God, however, we were preserved from these imminent 
dangers, and about midday were cheered by the light of the 
blessed sun. Shortly afterward we could perceive a sensible 
diminution in the force of the wind, when, now for the first time 
since the latter part of the evening before, Augustus spoke, ask- 
ing Peters, who lay closest to him, if he thought there was any 
possibility of our being saved. As no reply was at first made to 
this question, we all concluded that the hybrid had been drowned 
where he lay ; but presently, to our great joy, he spoke, although 
very feebly, saying that he was in great pain, being so cut by the 
lightness of his lashings across the stomach, that he must either 
find means of loosening them or perish, as it was impossible that 
he could endure his misery much longer. This occasioned us 
great distress, as it was altogether useless to think of aiding him 
in any manner while the sea continued washing over us as it did. 
We exhorted him to bear his sufferings with fortitude, and prom- 
ised to seize the first opportunity which should ofier itself to 
relieve him. He replied that it would soon be too late ; that it 
would be all over with him before we could help him ; and thea^ 
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after T'ywi"*"^ far Bome minates, lay silent, when we coodaded 
that he had periBhed. 

As the evening drew on, the sea had fallen so much that 
scarcely more than one wave broke over the hulk from windward 
in the course of five minutes, and the wind had abated a great 
deal, although still blowing a severe gale. I had not heard any 
of my companions speak for hours, and now called to Augustus 
He replied, although very feebly, so that I could not distinguish 
what he said. I then spoke to Peters and to Parker, neither of 
whom returned any answer. 

Shortly after this period I fell into a state of partial insensi- 
bility, during which the most pleasing images fioated in my ima- 
gination ; Boch as green trees, waving meadows of ripe grain, 
processions of dancing girls, troops of cavalry, and other phan- 
tasies. I now remember that, in ail which passed before my 
mind's eye, tnaiian was a predominant idea. Thus, I never fan- 
cied any staticmary object, such as a house, a mountain, or any- 
thing of that kind ; but windmills, ships, large birds, balloons, 
people on horseback, carriages driving furiously, and similar 
moving objects, presented themselves in endless succession. 
When I recover^ from this state, the sun was, as near as I 
could guess, an hour high. I had the greatest difficulty in bring- 
ing to recollection the various circumstances connected with my 
•itnation, and for some time remained firmly convinced that I 
was still in the hold of the brig, near the box, and that the body 
of Parker was that of Tiger. 

When I at length completely came to my senses, I found that 
the wind blew no more than a moderate breece, and that the sea 
was comparatively calm ; so much so that it only washed over 
the brig amidships. My left arm had brd^en loose from its 
lashings, and was much cut about the elbow ; my right was en- 
tirely benumbed, and the hand and wrist swollen prodigiously 
by the pressure of the rope, whidi had worked from the shoulder 
downward. I was also in great pain from another rope which 
went about my waist, and had been drawn to an insufferable de- 
gree of tightness. Looking round upon my companions, ] r4iw 
that Peters still lived, although a thick line was palled so forci- 
bly around his Imns as to give him the appearance of being cul 
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nearlj in two ; as I stirred, he made a feeble motioa to me with 
hid hand, pointing to the rope. Augustus gave no indication of 
life whatever, and was bent nearly double across a splinter of the 
windlass. Parker spoke to me when he saw me moving, and 
asked me if I had not sufficient strength to release him from his 
situation, saying, that if I would summon up what spirits I could, 
and contrive to untie him, we might yet save our lives ; but that 
otherwise we must all perish. I iy\d him to take courage, and I 
would endeavor to free him. Filing in my pantaloon's pocket, 
I got hold of my penknife, and, after several ineffectual 
attempts, at length succeeded in opening it. I then, with my left 
hand, managed to free my right from its fastenings, and afUr^ 
ward cut the other ropes which held me. Upon attempting, how- 
ever, to move from my position, I found that my legs failed me 
altogether, and that I could not get up ; neither could I move 
my right arm in any direction. Upon mentioning this to Parker, 
he advised me to lie quiet for a few minutes, holding on to the 
windlass with my lefl hand, so as to allow time for the blood to 
circulate. Doing this, the numbness presently began to die away, 
BO that I could move first one of my legs, and then the other | 
and, shortly afterward, I regained the partial use of my right 
arm. I now crawled with great caution towards Parker, without 
getting on my legs, and soon cut loose all the lashings about him, 
when, after a short delay, he also recovered the partial use of 
his lunbs. We now lost no time in getting loose the rope from 
Peters. It had cut a deep gash through the waistband of his 
woollen pantaloons, aud through two shirts, and made its way 
into his groin, from which the blood flowed out copiously as we 
removed the cordage. No sooner had we removed it, however, 
than he spoke, and seemed to experience instant relief — ^being 
able to move with much greater ease than either Parker 
or myself — this was no doubt owing to the discharge of 
blood. 

We had little hope that Augustus would recover, as he evinced 
no signs of life ; but, upon getting to him, we discovered that he 
had merely swooned from loss of blood, the bandages we had 
placed around his wounded arm having been torn off by the 
water ; none of tk ' ropes which held him to the windhiss were 




drawn sufficieotly tight to occasion bi^ deatlu Having relieved 
him from ttie fasteninj|ii, and got him clear of the broken wood 
aboul tht' windlass, wc secured lum in a drj place to wintiward» 
with his head somewhat lower than his bod^, and at! three ol' 
us hu3i*5d ouraelves in chafing lii:^ liinbs,. In about half au hotir 
h<i came to himself, although it was not until the ucJtt morning 
that he gave siigns of recognizing any of us^ or liad sufiicicdt 
iirength to speak. By tlie time we had thus got clear of our 
lashings it wa:^ quite dark* and it began to cbud up, m Uiat w^ 
were again in the greatest agony lest it should come on to blow 
hard, in whieh event uotliin^ could have isaved us from peri^hUig, 
exhaufited as we were. By good Ibrtune it C4>ntmued very mo* 
derate during the night, the sea subsiding every minute^ which 
gftve us great hope^ of ultimate preservatiou* A gentle breeze 
still blew from the N, W., but the weather was not at all cold. 
Augustus wa^ lashed carefully to windward in such a manner as 
10 prevent him from slipping overboard with the rolls of the 
veiisel^ as he was a till too weak to hold ou at all- For our^kes 
there was no such ne<^ft$ity. We sat close together, supj>orting 
eacli other with the aid of the broken ropes about the windlass^ 
and devising methods of escape from our frightful situation. 
Wc derived much oomfort from taking off our clothes and writig- 
ing the water from them. When we put them on after this, thej 
telt remarkably warm and piea^jaut* and served to invi*rorale ujs 
ia no little degree. We helj>ed Augustus off with hi^» and 
wrung them for him» when he t?x:perienccd the same comforL 

Our chief sufterings were now those of hunger andthii^t^and, 
when we looked forward to the means of relief in this rt!if>ccl, 
our hearts sunk within us, and we were induced to regret that 
we had e reaped the \t*sH dreadful perils of tlie sea. We endea- 
vored, however, to console ourselves with the hope of being 
ppeedily picked up by some vesselj and encouriiged each other to 
bear with fortitude the evils that might hapi>en* 

The morning of the tourteenth at length dawned, and the 
weather ^till continued dear and pleasant, with a steady but very 
light breesre from ihe N» W. The sea was now quite smouth, 
ftnd as, from iome cause which we could not deteriaiae, the hri|| 
did not lie io much alon^ m she had done before, the deck wait 
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oompamtivelj dry, and we conld move about with freedom. We 
had now been better than three entire dajs and nights without 
either food or drink, and it became absolutely necessary that we 
should make an attempt to get up something from below. As 
the brig was completely full of water, we went to this work des- 
pondingly, and with but little expectation of being able to obtain 
anything. We made a kind of drag by driving some nails which 
we broke out from the remJEiins of the companion-hatch into two 
pieces of wood. Tying these across each other, and fastening 
them to the end of a rope, we threw them into the cabin, and 
dragged them to and fro, in the faint hope of being thus able to 
entangle some article which might be of use to us for food, or 
which might at least render us assistance in getting it. We 
8pent the greater part of the morning in this labor without efiect, 
fishing up nothing more than a few bedclothes, which were read- 
ily caught by the nails. Indeed, our contrivance was so very 
clumsy, that any greater success was hardly to be anticipated. 

We now tried the forecastle, but equally in vain, and were 
upon the brink of despair, when Peters proposed that we should 
fasten a rope to his body, and let him make an attempt to get up 
something by diving into the cabin. This proposition we hailed 
with all the delight which reviving hope could inspire. He pro- 
ceeded immediately to strip off his clothes with the exception of 
his pantaloons ; and a strong rope was then carefully fastened 
around his middle, being brought up over- his shoulders in such a 
manner that there was no possibility of its slipping. The under- 
taking was one of great difficulty and danger ; for, as we could 
hardly expect to find much, if any provision in the cabin itself, it 
was' necessary that the diver, aHer letting himself down, should 
make a turn to the right, and proceed under water a distance of 
ten or twelve feet, in a narrow passage, to the storeroom, and 
return, without drawing breath. 

Everything' being ready, Peters now descended into the cabin, 
going down the companion-ladder until the water reached his 
chin. He then plunged in, head first, turning to the right as he 
plunged, and endeavoring to make his way to the storeroom. Id 
this first attempt, however, he was altogether unsuccessful. In 
leift than half a minute after his going down we felt the rope 
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j«rked Tiobatly (tlie signal we had a^eed upoo when he d^ired 
to be drawn up)* We a<5cordiiigiy drew him up in^slaoilj, but so 
ific^utiously as to bruise him badly agam.^t the hiildifr. He hod 
brought Dothbg with him, and had been unable to penetrate nu»re 
tban II very littk way iato thepa^jsage, owbg to ttie coniJtaiit exex- 
Urma he tbund k neKj^ary to make ia order to keep himself frum 
flositin^ up againj^t the deck* Upon getting out he was very 
mui-h exhausted, and had lo T^si full Meen miiiutes befoi^ he 
could agjiin venture to descend. 

The second attempt met with even wor^ Buece^; for he re- 
mained so long under water withoul; giving the signal^ that, 
becjoming alarmed for his &ifetj» wc drew him out without it, aii^i 
fo^nd that he was almost at the ht^^i giLSp, having, as he E^^aid, re- 
peatedly jerked at the rope without our feeling it Thi^ was 
probubly owing to a portion of it having become entangled in the 
balustrade at tbtj fool of the ladder. Tbis balu-^trade was, indeedi 
so much iu the way, tliat we detennined to rt^mo^e it, if posj^tble, 
before proceistling with our design. As we bad no meaiii of get- 
ting it a way except by main force, we all descended into the 
water as far a.^ we could on the larlder^ and giving a pull against 
it with our united strength, succeeded in breaking it down. 

Tb^ third attempt was equally unduccesaful with the two fin^C, 
and it now became evident thai nothing could be done in this 
manner without the aid of some weight with which the diver 
migtit St" aily himsiilf, and keep to the floor of the eabm while 
making hb s*^arch. For a long time we looked about in vain fnr 
gomething which might answer thvi purpose ; but at length, to our 
great joy, we discovered one of the weallier-forechain^ ^ loose that 
we bad not the least diiHcuhy in wrenching it off* Uaving fast- 
ened thi.«i siecnrely to one of his ankels, Peters now mjyle his 
Iburtb deicent into the cabhi, and ihii time succeeded in making 
hk way to the door of the steward's i*oom. To his ine3£preii.-jble 
grief, however, bf^ found it locked, and was obliged to return 
without elfiM!ting an entrance, ur, with the great t^jit exert ioti, W* 
eould remain under water not rnore^ at the utmost extent, than a 
single olgate^Our airuir!<i now looki^d gloomy indeed, mid nri- 
couid refrain from burbling into tear-*, 
of difficulties which eJicom|)^ajaed u*, 
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and the slight probability which existed of our finally making an 
escape. But this we;iknet«3 was not of long duration. Throwing 
ourselves on our knifes to God, we implored his aid in the many 
dangers wliich beset us ; and arose with renewed hope and vigor 
to think what could yet be done by mortal means towards ac- 
complishing our deliverance. 



CHAPTER X. 

Shortly afterward an incident occurred which I am induced 
to look upon as more intensely productive of emotion, as far more 
replete with the extremes first of delight and then of horror, than 
even any of the thou^^and chances which afterward befell me in 
nine long years, crowded with events of the most startling, and, 
in many cases, of the most unconceived and unconceivable char- 
acter. We were lying on the deck near the companion-way, and 
debating the possibility of yet making our way into the store- 
room, when, looking towards Augustus, who lay fronting myself, 
I perceived that he had become all at once deadly pale, and that 
his lips were quivering in the most singular and unaccountable 
manner. Greatly alarmed, I spoke to him, but he made me no 
reply, and I was beginning to think that he was suddenly taken 
ill, when I took notice of his eyes, which were glaring appa- 
rently at some object behind me. I turned my head, and sliall 
never forget the ecstatic joy which thrilled through every particle 
of my frame, when I perceived a large brig bearing down upon 
US, and not more than a couple of miles off. I sprung to my feet 
an if a musket bullet had suddenly struck me to the heart ; and, 
stretching out my arms in the direction of the vessel, stood in thi:? 
manner, motionless, and unable to articulate a syllable. Peters and 
Parker were equally affected, although in different ways. The 
former danc<Ml about the deck like a madman, uttering the most 
extravagant riiodomontades, intermingled with howls and impre- 

alioDs, while the latter burst into tears, and continued for many 

vfarates weeping like a child. 
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The vessel in sight was a large hermaphrodite brig, of a Dutch 
build, and painted black, with a tawdry gilt figurehead. She 
had eWdentlj seen a good deal of rough weather, and, we sup- 
posed, had suffered much in the gale wliich had proved so disas- 
trous to ourselves ; for her foretopmast was gone, and some of 
her starboard bulwarks. When we first saw her, she was, as I 
have already said, about two miles off and to windward, bearing 
down upon us. The breeze was very gentle, and what astonished 
us chiefly was, that she had no other sails set than her foresail 
and mainsail, with a flying jib— of course she came down but 
slowly, and our impatience amounted nearly to phrensy. The 
awkward manner in which she steered, too, was remarked by all 
of us, even excited as we were. She yawed about so conside- 
rably, that odbe or twice we thought it impossible she could see 
us, or imagined that, having seen us, and discovered no person 
on board, she was about to tack and make off in another direc- 
tion. Upon each of these occasions we screamed and shouted 
at the top of our voices, when the stranger would appear to 
change for a moment her intention, and again hold on towards 
us — this singular conduct being repeated two or three times, so 
that at last we could think of no other manner of accounting 
foe it than by supposing the helmsman to.be in liquor. 

No person was seen upon her decks until she arrived within 
about a quarter of a mile of us. We then saw three seamen, 
whom by their dress we took to be Hollanders. Two of these 
were lying on some old sails near the forecastle, and the third, 
who appeared to be looking at us with great curiosity, was lean- 
ing over the starboard bow near the bowsprit This last was a 
stout and tall man, with a very dark skin. He seemed by his 
manner to be encouraging us to have patience, nodding to us in 
H cheerful although rather odd way, and smiling constantly, so 
as to display a set of the most brilliantly white teeth. As his 
vessel drew nearer, we saw a red flannel cap which he had on 
full from his head into the water; but of this he took little or no 
notice, continuing his odd smiles and gesticulations. I relate 
these things and circumstances minutely, and I relate them, it 
must be understood, precisely as they appeared to us. 

The brig rame on slowly, and now more steadily than before^ 
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and — ^I cannot Bpeak calmly of this eventp— our hearts leaped up 
wildly within us, and we poured out our whole souls in shouts 
and thanksgiving to Grod for the complete, unexpected, and glo- 
rious deliverance that was so palpably at hand. Of a sudden, 
and all at once, there came wafled over the ocean from the strange 
vessel (which was now close upon us) a smell, a stench, such as 
the whole world has no name for — no conception of — hellish — 
utterly suffocating — insufferable, inconceivable. I gasped for 
breath, and turning to my companions, perceived that they were 
paler than marble. But we had now no time left for question 
or surmise-— the brig was within fifty feet of us, and it seemed to be 
her intention to run under our counter, that we might board her 
without her putting out a boat. We rushed all, when, suddenly, a 
wide yaw threw her off full five or six points from the course she 
bad been running, and, as she passed under our stem at the distance 
of about twenty feet, We had a full view of her decks. Shall I 
ever forget the triple horror of that spectacle ? Twenty-five or 
thirty human bodies, among whom were several females, lay 
scattered about between the counter and the galley in the last 
and most loathsome state of putrefaction. We plainly saw that 
not a soul lived in that fated vessel ! Yet we could not help 
shouting to the dead for help I Yes, long and loudly did we beg, 
in the agony of the moment, that those silent and disgusting 
images would stay for us, would not abandon us to become like 
them, would receive us among their goodly company ! We were 
raving with horror and despair — thoroughly mad through the 
anguish of our grievous disappointment. 

As our first loud yell of terror broke forth, it was replied to 
by something, from near the bowsprit of the stranger, eo closely 
resembling the scream of a human voice that the nicest ear 
might have been startled and deceived. At this instant another 
sudden yaw brought the region of the forecastle for a moment 
into view, and we beheld at once the origin of the sound. We 
saw the tall stout figure still leaning on the bulwark, and still 
nodding his head to and fro, but his face was now turned from us 
so that we could not behold it. His arms were extended over 
the rail, and the palms of his hands fell outward. His knees 
were lodged npon a ttoat rope, tightly stretched, and reaching 
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from tiie hed of the bowsprk to a cathead. On hb back^ from 
-wlikli a portion of the ^hirt had h^m torn, leaving it bare, Ihtire 
mt a huge ^eagnll, hadlj gorging Itj^elfwiih the horrible ihslu it^ 
bill and lafong deep buried, and m white plnmage spattered all 
over with blood. A^ the brig moved further round so a^ to bring 
UB close in view, the bird, with inueb apparent dilfieoli;r, drev 
out it« crimsoned head* and, after eying us for a moment a& if 
Btupetied, arme laaiij from the body upon wbiub it bad been feaist*^ 
ing, and, flfiiig directly above our deck/hovered there a wbiltj 
with a portion of clotted and liver-like substance in ita beak. < 
The horrid morsel dropped at length with a sullen splosh irame* ' 
4iatel7 at the feet of Parker, May God forgive me, but now, 
for the Hn^l time, there iiashed Ibfougb mj mind a thought^ a 
thought which I will noi mcndoo, and I felt myself making ft] 
step towards the «u^ngiiined $pot« I looked upward, and th# | 
eyes of Augiij^tus nset my own with a degree of intense and 1 
eage-r meaning which immediately brought me to my aeiiAea^ li 
sprang forward quickly, and^ with a deep shudder, threw Ui# j 
► Irightful thing into the sea* 

The body from which it ha^i been taken* renting m it did I 
upon the rope, had been easily »wayed to and tVo by th# 
exertions of the i^rnivorous bird, and it was thi.s motion which ' 
had ac first impre^^d us with the belief of if3 being alive^ 
As the gull relieved it of ks weight, it swung round and fell | 
partially over, so that the face was fuUy discovered. Nevtr^ j 
*urely, was any object &o terribly full of awe! The eye* wer^^ 
gone, aiul the whole flesh around the mouth, leaving the teeUi j 
utterly naked* This, theri, was the nmile whicli iLad cheered tia ! 
on to hope I this the — ^but I forbear. The brig, m 1 have aliieady' 1 
told, p&9«ed under our s^tem^ and made ita way slowly hm il 
dtly to leeward, Wirh her and with her temble erew went all ^ 
our ^y visions of deliverance and joy. DelibejTitely as she weni | 
by^ we miu;lit possibly have foutid means of boarding her, had 
not our ^dden disappointment, and ihe appalling nature of Lh« 
discovery which aeoompaoied it, laid entirely pi-o^trattJ ever/ 
iwnive faculty of mind and body* We bad seen and fill, Itut wm 
could neither think nor act, until, ala^, too latr. How mudt ottr 
intellects had been weakened by thin Incident may bt» e«timated 
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bj the fact, that when the vessel had proceeded so far that we 
oonld perceive no more than the half of her hnll, the proposi- 
tion was seriously entertained of attempting to overtake her by 
swimming ! 

I have, since this period, vainly endeavored to obtain some 
dew to the hideoas uncertainty which enveloped the fate of the 
stranger. Her build and general appearance, as I have before 
stated, led us to the belief that she was a Dutch trader, and the 
dresses of the crew also sustained this opinion. We might have 
easily seen the name upon her stem, and, indeed, taken other 
observations, which would have guided us in making out her 
character ; but the intense excitement of the moment blinded 
us to everything of that nature. From the saffron-like hue of 
such of the corpses as were not entirely decayed, we concluded 
that the whole of her company had perished by the yellow fever, 
or some other virulent disease of the same fearful kind. If such 
were the case (and I know not what else to imagine), death, t > 
judge from the positions of the bodiefi, must have come upor 
them in a manner awfully sudden and overwhelming, in a way 
totally distinct from that which generally characterizes even the 
most deadly pestilences with which mankind are acquainted. 
•It 18 possible, indeed, that |)oi:K)n, accidentally introduced into 
Bome of their sea-stores, may have brought about the disaster ; 
or that the eating some unknown venomous species of fish, or 
odier marine animal, or oceanic bird, might have induced it — but 
it 18 utterly useless to form conjectures where all is involved, and 
will, no doubt, remain for ever involved, in the most appalling 
md unfathomable mystery. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

We spent the remainder of the day in a condition of stupid 
lethargy, gazing af^er the retreating vessel until the darkness, 
biding her from our sight, recalled us in some mea-^ure to our 
senses. The pangs of hunger and thirst then returned, absorbing 
all other cares and considerations. Nothing, however, could be 
done mitil the morning, and, -securing ourselves as well as possi- 
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(tie, we endeavored to snatch a liltle repose* la t lib I swfwetdt^d 

I beyond my expectations, sleeping until my com pan ion s». who bad 

tuot been so ibrtntiate, aroused me at daybreak to renew our ^ 

\ attempts al geubig up provision Irom the boll- 
It Vagi now a dead cahn, with the ^e a as .smooth as 1 hav<? cvt^r 
known it — the wt^aiher warm and pleasant. The brig was oui i 

t of sight- We commeticed our operations by wrenching off, with 
»ume tronUe, another of the fbrechaina i and having fa^rtncd 

^.both to Pcters'B feet, he again made an endeavor to reach tho ' 
door of the slore-room, thinking it possible that he might he able 
to foree it open, provided he could get at it in sufficient time; 
.and this he hoped Co do, as the hulk lay much more steadily than i 

» before- 

He sueosdd^d very quickly in reaching the door, when, loosen- i 
ing one of the chains from his ankle, he made every exertion lo 
force a passage with it, hut in vain, the Aumework of the room 
being far stronger than wai anticipated. He was titiiie ejthau^l- 
with his long stay under water, and It beeame a!>solutely i 

Ifiaocttarf that ^ome other one of vlb sitould take his plaee. For i 

K-lhis service Parker immedijitely volunteered ; hut, after making 
three ineflfecttial effbrlg, fotmd that he could never even Rucceed 
in getting near the door. The condition of Augu^tu:^^s wounded 

> arm rendered it useless for him to attempt going dowa, m ho 
wouhi be unable to force the room open should he reiich it, an I 

• It Accordingly now devolved upon me to exert myself for our 
^^ommon deliverance- 
Peters had left one of the chains in the po^isage, and I Ibundf 

upon plunging in, that I had not i^uiKcienr balance to keep m# 

* linuly down. I determined^ therefore, to aiiempt no mort*. in my 
*firM effort, than merely to rc?cover the other chaio^ In gmping 

Dug the floor of th«> passage for thi^, I felt a hard tob-twiiei> 
which 1 immcdmfdy gm^ped* mit having time to aacert^iin what 

^it was, but reluming and a^ec^uding in.^tantly to the fiuriace. Tim 
pfijse proved lo l>e a bottle, and our joy may be conci^ived when 

•1 <*ay that it wa« found to Ih* full of Port wine. Giving ihanki 
to thxl for thij^ timely and cheeriug a-niMimce, we iniin 
diTW the cork with my penknife, nod, each taking ti li - 
eup^ felt the moftt iude^ribable comfort from tlje warmth, fttrrr^, 
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and spirits with which it inspired us. We then carefallf re- 
oorked the bottle, and, by means of a handkerchief, swung it in 
such a manner that there was no possibility of its getting 
broken. 

Having rested a while afler this fortunate discovery, I again 
descended, and now recovered the chain, with which I instantly 
came up. I then fastened it on and went down for the third 
time, when I became fully satisfied that no exertions whatever, 
in that situation, would enable me to force open the door of the 
ttore-room. I therefore returned in despair. 

There seemed now to be no longer any room for hope, and I 
could perceive in the countenances of my companions that they 
had made up their minds to perish. The wine had evidently 
produced in them a species of delirium, which, perhaps?, I had 
been prevented from feeling by the immersion I had undergone 
since drinking it. They talked incoherently, and about matters 
unconnected with our condition, Peters repeatedly asking me 
questions about Nantucket. Augustus, too, I remember, ap- 
proached me with a serious air, and requested me to lend him a 
pocket-comb, as his hair was full of fish-scales, and he wished to 
get them out before going on shore. Parker appeared somewhat 
less affected, and urged me to dive at random into the cabin, and 
bring up any article which might come to hand. To this I con- 
sented, and, in the first attempt, after staying under a full minute, 
brought up a small leather trunk belonging to Captain Barnard. 
This was immediately opened in the faint hope that it might con- 
tain something to eat or drink. We found nothing, however, 
except a box of razors and two linen shirts. I now went down 
again, and returned without any success. As my head came 
above water I heard a crash on deck, and, upon getting up, saw 
that my companions had ungratefully taken advantage of my 
absence to drink the remainder of the wine, having let the bottle 
fall in the endeavor to replace it before I saw them. I re- 
monstrated with them on the heartlessness of their conduct, when 
Augustus burst into tears. The other two endeavored to laugh 
the matter off as a joke, but I hope never again to behold laughs 
ter of such a species: the distortion of countenance was absolutely 
frightful Indeed, it was apparent that the stimulus, in the 
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empty state of their 6tam&rh^. had taken instant and violent ef 

bet, and that they werp all exceedingly intoxicated- With ^r^al 

''diMciiltj I prevailed upon them to he down, when they fell very 

Boon into a heavy Blumber, aeconapanied wilh loud stertorous 

breatbmg* 

I uQw found my^tff as it were, alone in ih© hfig» and my re- 
fleelion^, to be sure^ were of the most fearful and gloomy nnUirep 
No prospect offered itaelf to my view but a lingiTing death by 
ikmine, or, al the best, by being overwhelmed in the iirat gab 
whteh should spring up, for in our present exhausted condition 
we could have no hope of living through another. 

The gnawing hunger which I now experienced waii nearly 

supportable, and 1 felt myself capable of going to any lengths 

order to appease it^ With my knife I cut off a ^mali |joriion 

&f the leather trunk, and endeavored to eat if^but found it utterly 

apo^^ible to bwaliow a aingle niorael, although 1 fancied tliai 

ume little alleviation of my suffering wa^ obtained by chewing 

nail pieces of it and spitting them out. Touurdi niglit toy 

ompanionsi awoke, one by one, each in an indes^erib^blc ^tate of 

weakness and horror* brought on by the wine, whose fumes had ; 

PDow evajjorat4?d* They shook as if with a violent ague, and 

Ittcred the most lamentable cries for water* Their condition 

[fected me in (he mrnsi lively degree, at the sami'; tiioe cau&ing 

Fine to rejoice iii the fortunate train of cirenmstanct*!? which liad 

evented me from indulging in the wine, and conKcqucntly 

om iliarin^ their melancholy and most distre^i^ing «en:^alions. 

Their conduct^ however, gave me great uneasiness uud alarm ; 

br it was evident that* unle^ Hjme favorable ehau^^e UmaL plaoe^ 

could afford me no assistmice in providing for our common 

ety. I had not yet abandoned all idea of being able to get up 

■ ■!/ from below i but the attempt could not po?>:ibIy he re- . 

utii M>m*? one of ihem was sufBciejnly master of himself 

[lo aid me by holding the end of the r*>pe wliile I went down. 

r Parker appeared to he somewhat more in pci«sesi!iiun of hi^ Kcnsea 

|?tlian the othera, and I endeavore4, by every means in luy power, 

(to arou^i' him. Thinking t<..K a plunge in the f*ea-wat*T mrglil 

F%a%« a h^^neficial efl*^et, I contrived to faslen the end ^^f a rcipe 

artiund hii* body, and then, leading him to the eoinpnnion*w«y 
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(he remamitig quita passive all the while), pSfie^ Him in, and 
itn mediately drew him out* I had good reason to congraiiuate 
rajsclf upon having made thic^ expc^riment ; far he appeared much 
revived and invigorated, aod» upon getting out, asked me^ in a 
wUJonal manner, why I had so jaerved him. Having explained 
lay object* he expressed himself indebted to me, and said that he 
felt greatly better from the immersion* afterward convertring 
sensibly tipon our situation. We then resolved to treat Augu&tti^ 
and Peters in the same way, which we immediately did, when 
they both experienced much benefit from the shock* This idea 
of sudden immersion had been suggested to me by reading in 
some medical work the good effect of the eihower-bath in a cose 
where the patient was suffering from mania a poiu* 

Finding that I could now trust ray companions to hold the end 
of the rope, 1 again made three or four plunges into the cabin, 
although it was now quite dark, and a gentle but long swell from 
the northward rendered the hulk somewhat unsteady. In the 
csDurse of these aUempts I succeeded in bringing up two case- 
knives, a tliree-gallon jug, empty* and a blanket, but notliJng 
wluch could serve us for food* I continued ray efforts^ aiUr 
getting these artielesi, until I was completely exhausted, but 
brought up nothing else. During the night Parker and Peters 
occupied themselve-s by turns in the same manner ; but nothing 
coming to hand, we now gave up this attempt in despair, con- 
cluding that we were exhausting ourselves in vain. 

We passed the remainder of this night in a state of the most 
Intense mental and bodily anguish that can possibly be imagined. 
The morning of the sixteenth at lengtb dawned, and we looked 
eagerly around the horizon for relief, but to no purpos^ep The 
gea was still smooth, with only a long swell fi-om the northward, 
^ on yesterday- This was the sixth day since we had tasted 
either food or drink^ with the exception of the bottle of Port 
wine, and it was clear that we eould hold out but a very little 
while longer unless aometliing could be obtained. 1 never saw 
lj<:tbre, nor wish to see again, human beings so utterly emaciated 
HA Peters and Augustu?. Had 1 met them on shore in their 
pfp-^ent condition I should not have had the slightest suspicion 
that [ had ever beheld them* Their countenances were totally 
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changed in character, ao that I could not bring myself to believe 
them really the name individaals with whom I had been in com- 
pany but a few days before. Parker, although Hadly reduced, 
and so feeble that he could not raise his head from his bosom, 
was not so far gone as the other two. He suffered with great 
patience, making no complaint, and endeavoring to inspire us 
with hope in eveiy manner he could devise. ^ For myself, al- 
though at the commencement of the voyage I had been in bad 
health, and was at all times of a delicate constitution, I suffered 
less than any of us, being much less reduced in frame, and 
retaining my powers of mind in a surprising degree, while the 
rest were completely prostrated in intellect, and seemed to be 
brought to a species of second childhood, generally simpering 
in their expression?, with idiotic smiles, and uttering the most 
absurd phititudes. At intervab, however, they would appear to 
revive suddenly, as if inspired all at once with a consciousness 
of their condition, when they would spring upon their feet in a 
momentary flash of vigor, and speak, for a short period, of their 
prospects, in a manner altogether rational, although full of the 
most intense despair. It is possible, however, that my compan- 
ions may have entertained the same opinion of their own condi- 
tion as I did of mine, and that I may have unwittingly been guilty 
of the same extravagances and imbecilities as themselves — this 
is a matter which cannot be determined. 

About noon Parker declared that he saw land off the larboard 
quarter, and it was with the utmost difficulty I could restrain 
him from plunging into the sea with the view of swimming 
towards it. Peters and Augustus took little notice of what he 
said, being apparently wrapped up in moody contemplation. 
Upon looking in the direction pointed out, I could not perceive 
the faintest appearance of the shore — indeed, I was too well 
aware that we were far from any land to indulge in a hope of 
that nature. It was a long time, nevertheless, before I could 
convince Parker of his mistake. He then burst into a flood of 
tear^i, weeping like a child, with loud cries and sobs, for two or 
three hours, when, becoming exhausted, he fell asleep. 

Peters and Augustus now made several ineffectual efforts to 
swallow poiiions of the leather. I advised them to chew it and 
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•pit it oat ; bat they were too ezoeashrelj debilitated to be able 
to follow my advice. I oontinaed to chew pieces of it at inter 
iralfl) and found some relief from so doing ; my chief distress was 
for water, and I was only prevented from taking a draught from 
the sea bj remembering the horrible consequences which thus 
have resulted to others who were similarly situated with ourselves 

The day wore on in this manner, when I suddenly discovered a 
sail to the eastward, and'on our larboard bow. She appeared to 
be a large ship, and was coming nearly athwart us, being pro- 
bably twelve or fifteen miles distant. None of my companions 
had as yet discovered her, and I forbore to tell them of her for 
the present, lest we might again be disappointed of relief. At 
length, upon her getting nearer, I Raw distinctly that she was 
heading immediately for us, with her light sails filled. I could 
now contain myself no longer, and pointed her out to my fellow- 
sufferers. They immediately sprang to their feet, again indul- 
^ng in the most extravagant demonstrations of joy, weeping, 
laughing in an idiotic manner, jumping, stamping upon the deck, 
tearing their hair, and praying and cursing by turns. I was so 
affected by their conduct, as well as by what I now considered a 
sure prospect of deliverance, that I could not refrain from joining 
in with their madness, and gave way to the impulses of my 
gratitode and ecstasy by lying and rolling on the deck, clapping 
my hands, shouting, and other simihu* acts, until I was suddenly 
called to my recollection, and once more to the extreme of human 
misery and despair, by perceiving the ship all at once with her 
stem fully presented towards us, and steering in a direction 
nearly opposite to that in which I had at first perceived her. 

It was some time before I could induce my poor companions to 
believe that this sad reverse in our prospects had actually taken 
place. They replied to all my assertions with a stare and a gest- 
ure implying that they were not to be deceived by such misre- 
presentations. The conduct of Augustus most sensibly affected 
me. In spite of all I could say or do to the contrary, he per- 
sisted in saying that the ship was rapidly nearing us, and in 
making preparations to goon board of her. Some sea^weed 
floating by the brig, he maintained that it was the ship's boat, 
and endeavored to throw himself upon it, howling and shrieking 
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in the most heart-raidiiig manner, when I foroibl j restzamed him 
from thus casting himself into the sea. 

Having become in some degree pacified, we continued to 
watch the ship until we finally lost sight of her, the weather 
becoming hazy, with a light breeze spring^g up. As soon as 
she was entirely gone, Parker turned suddenly towards me with 
an expression of countenance which made me shudder. There 
was about him an air of self-possession which I had not noticed 
in him until now, and before he opened his lips my heart told mc 
what he would say. He proposed, in a few words, that one of 
us should die to preserve the existence of the others. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I HAD, for some time past, dwelt upon the prospect of our being 
reduced to this last horrible extremity, and had secretly made up 
my mind to suffer death in any shi^ or under any circumstan- 
ces rather than resort to such a course. Nor was this resolution 
In any degree weakened by the present intensity of hunger under 
which I labored The proposition had not been heard by either 
Peters or Augustus. I therefore took Parker aside ; and men- 
tally praying to God for power to dissuade him from the horrible 
purpose he entertained, I expostulated with him for a kmg time, 
and in the most supplicating manner, begging him in the name 
of everything which he held sacred, and urging him by every 
species of argument which the extremity of the case suggested, 
to abandon the idea, and not to mention it to either of the other 
two. 

He heard all I said without attempting to controvert any of 
my arguments, and I had begun to hope that he would be i>re- 
vailed upon to do as I desired. But when I had ceased speak innr, 
he tiaid that he knew very well all I had said was true, and that 
to resort to such a course was tlie most horrible alternative which 
could enter into the mind of man ; but that he had now Iield out 
Ub long as human nature could be sustained ; that it was unuv- 
c«'6sary for all to perish, when, by the death of one, it wa^ 
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possible, and even probable, that the rest might be finally pre- 
served ; adding that I might save myself the trouble of trying to 
turn him from his purpose, his mind having been thoroughly 
made up on the subject even before the appearance of the ship, 
and that only her heaving in sight had prevented him from 
mentioning his intention at an earlier period. 

I now begged him, if he would not be prevailed upon to abandon 
his design, at least to defer it for another day, when some vessel 
might oome to our relief; again reiterating every argument I 
oonld devise, and which I thought likely to have influence with 
one of his rough nature. He said, in reply, that he had not 
spoken mitil the very last possible moment ; that he could exist 
no longer without sustenance of some kind ; and that therefore In 
another day his suggestion would be too late, as regarded himself 
at least 

Finding that^he was not to be moved by anything I could say 
in a mild tone, I now assumed a different demeanor, and told him 
that he must be aware I had suffered less than any of us from 
our calamities ; that my health and strength, consequently, were 
at that moment far better than his own, or than that either of 
Peters or Augustus ; in short, that I was in a condition to have 
my own way by force if I found it necessary ; and that, if he 
attempted in any manner to acquaint the others with his bloody 
and cannibal designs, I would not hesitate to throw him into the 
sea. Upon this he immediately seized me by the throat, and 
drawing a knife, made several ineffectual efforts to stab me in 
the stomach ; an atrocity which his excessive debility alone pre- 
vented him from accomplishing. In the mean time, being roused 
to a high pitch of anger, I forced him to the vessel's side, with 
the fall intention of throwing him overboard. He was saved 
from this fate, however, by the interference of Peters, who now 
approached and separated us, asking the cause of the disturbance. 
This Parker told before I could find means in any manner to 
prevent him. 

The effect of his words was even more terrible than what I 
bad anticipated. Both Augustus and Peters, who, it seems, had 
long secretly entertained the same fearful idea which Parker had 
been merely the first to broach, joined with him in his design, 
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and insisted upon its immediately being carried into effect 1 
had calculated that one at least of the two former would be found 
still possessed of sufficient strength of mind to side with mjself 
in resisting any attempt to execute so dreadful a purpose ; and, 
with the aid of either one of them, I had no fear of being able to 
prevent its accomplishment. Being disappointed in this expec- 
tation, it became absolutely necessary that I should attend to my 
own safety, as a further resistance on my part might possibly be 
considered by men in their frightful condition a sufficient excuse 
for refusing me fair play in the tragedy that I knew would 
speedily be enacted. 

I now told them I was willing to submit to the proposal, 
merely requesting a delay of about one hour, in order that the 
fog which had gathered around us might have an opportunity of 
lifling, when it was possible that the ship we had seen might be again 
in sighL After great difficulty I obtained from them a promise 
to wait thus long ; and, as I had anticipated (a breeze rapidly 
coming in), the fog lifted before the hour had expired, when, no 
vessel appearing in sight, we prepared to draw lots. 

It is with extreme reluctance that I dwell upon the appalling 
scene which ensued ; a scene which, with its minutest details, no 
after events have been able to efface in the slightest degree from 
my memory, and whose stem recollection will embitter every 
future moment of my existence. Let me run over this portion of 
my narrative with as much haste as the nature of the events to 
be spoken of will permit The only method we could devise for 
the terrific lottery, in which we were to take each a chance, was 
that of drawing straws. Small splinters of wood were made to 
answer our purpose, and it was agreed that I should be the hold- 
er. I retired to one end of the hulk, while my poor companions 
silently took up their station in the other with their backs turned 
towards me. The bitterest anxiety which I endured at any 
period of this fearful drama was while I occupied myself in the 
armngement of the lots. There are few conditions into which 
man can possibly full where he will not feel a deep interest in 
the preservation of his existence ; an interest momentarily in- 
creasing with the frailness of the tenure by which tliat existence 
he held. But now that the bilent, definite, and stem nature 
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of the business in which I was engaged (so different from the 
tumultaous dangers of the storm or the gradually approaching 
horrors of famine) allowed me to reflect on the few chances I had 
of escaping the most appalling of deaths — a death for the most 
Appalling of purposes — every particle of that energy which had 
so long buoyed me up departed like feathers before the wind^ 
leaving me a helpless prey to the most abject and pitiable terror. 
I could not, at first, even sunmion up sufficient strength to tear 
and fit together the small splinters of wood, my fingers absolutely 
refusing their office, and my knees knocking violently against 
each other. My mind ran over rapidly a thousand absurd pro- 
jects by which to avoid becoming a partner in the awful specu- 
lation. I thought of &lling on my knees to my companions, and 
entreating them to let me escape this necessity ; of suddenly 
rashing upon them, and, by putting one of them to death, of 
rendering the decision by lot useless — in short, of everything but 
of going through with the matter I had in hand. At last, after 
wasting a long time in this imbecile conduct, I was recalled to 
my senses by the voice of Parker, who urged me to relieve them 
at ODce from the terrible anxiety they were enduring. £ven 
then I could not bring myself to arrange the splinters upon the 
spot, but thought over every species of finesse by which I could trick 
some one of my fellow-sufferers to draw the short straw, as it had 
been agreed that whoever drew tlie shortest of four splinters from 
my hand was to die for the preservation of the rest. Before any 
one condemn me for this apparent heartlessness, let him be 
placed in a situation precisely similar to my own. 

At length delay was no longer possible, and, with a heart 
almost bursting from my bosom, I advanced to the region of the 
forecastle, whero my companions were awaiting me. I held out 
my hand with the splinters, and Peters immediately drew. He 
was free — hisy at least, was not the shortest ; and there was now 
another chance against my escape. I suomioned up all my 
strength, and passed the lots to Augustus. He also drew imme- 
diately, and he also was free ; and now, whether I should live or 
die, the chances were no more than precisely even. At this mo* 
raent all the fierceness of the tiger possessed my bosom, and I 
felt towards my poor feilow-creature, Parker, the most intense. 
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the moat diabolical hatred. Bat the feeling did not last; and^ at 
length, with a conviilsive shudder and closed eyes, I held oat the 
two remaining splinters towards him. It was full five minutes 
before he could summon resolution to draw, during which period 
of heart-rending suspense I never once opened mj eyes. Pres- 
ently one of the two lots was quickly drawn from my hand. Tiie 
decision was then over, yet I knew not whether it was for me or 
agiunst me. No one spoke, and still I dared not satisfy myself 
by looking at the splinter I held. Peters at length took me by 
the hand, and I forced myself to look up, when I immediately 
saw by the countenance of Paxker that I was safo, and that he it 
was who had been doomed to suffer. Gasping for breath, I fell 
senseless to the deck. 

I recovered from my swoon in time to behold the consunmia- 
tion of the tragedy in the death of him who had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing it about He made no resistance what- 
ever, and was stabbed in the back by Peters, when he fell 
instantly dead. I must not dwell upon the fearful repast which 
immediately ensued. Such things may be imagined, but words 
have no power to impress the mind with the exquisite horror of 
their reality. Let it suffice to say that, having in some measure 
appeased the raging thirst which consumed us by the blood of 
the victim, and having by common consent taken off the hands, 
feet and head, throwing them together with the entrails, into the 
sea, we devoured the rest of the body, piecemeal, during the four 
ever memorable days of the seventeenth, eighteentb, nineteenth, 
and twentieth of the month. 

On the nineteenth, there coming on a smart shower which 
lasted fifteen or twenty minutes, we contrived to catch some 
water by means of a sheet which liad been fished up from the 
cabin by our drag just afler tlie gale. The quantity we took in 
all did not amouni to more than half a gallon ; but even this 
scanty aUowance supplied us with comparative strength and 
hope. 

On the twenty-first we were again reduced to the last neces- 
sity. The weather still remained warm and pleaitant, with 
occasional fogs and li^t breexea, most usually from N. lo \V. 

On the twenty-second, as we were sitting close lnid«l!o<l 
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together, gloomily revolving over our lamentable conditioo, there 
flashed through my mind all at once an idea which inspired me 
with a bright gleam of hope. I remembered that, when the 
foremast' had been cut away, Peters, being in the windward 
chain.4, passed one of the axes into my hand, requesting me to 
put it, if possible, in a place of security, and that a few minutes 
before the l&<*t heavy sea struck the brig and filled her I liad 
taken this axe into the forecastle, and laid it in one of the lar- 
board berths. I now thought it possible that, by getting at this 
axe, we might cut through the deck over the store-room, and thus 
readily supply ourselves with provisions. 

When I communicated this project to my companions, they 
uttered a feeble shout of joy, and we all proceeded forthwith to 
the forecastle. The difficulty of descending here was greater 
than that of going down in the cabin, the opening being much 
smaller, for it will be remembered that the whole framework 
about the cabin companion-hatcli had been carried away, where- 
as the forecastle-way, being a simple hatch of only about three 
feet square, had remained uninjured. I did not hesitate, how- 
ever, to attempt the descent ; and, a rope being fastened round my 
body as before, I plunged boldly in, feet foremost, made my way 
quickly to the berth, and, at the very first attempt, brought up 
the axe. It was hailed with the most ecstatic joy and triumph, 
and the ease with which it had been obtained was regarded as 
an omen of our ultimate preservation. 

We now commenced cutting at the deck with all the energy 
of rekindled hope, Peters and myself taking the axe by turns, 
Augustus's wounded arm not permitting him to aid us in any 
degree. As we were still so feeble as to be scarcely able to 
stand unsupported, and could consequently work but a minute or 
two without resting, it soon became evident that many long hours 
would be requisite to accomplish our task — that is, to cut an 
opening sufficiently large to admit of a free access to the store- 
room. This consideration, however, did not discourage us ; and, 
working all night by the light of the moon, we succeeded in 
effecting our purpose by daybreak on the morning of the twenty- 
third. 

Peters now volunteer 'i to go down; and, having made aU 
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armng^merjfi m before, lie deeoeisded, and mtm returned, brin^ 
ing up with him a email jar, whidi, lo our great joy, proved to 
be full of oiive^. Having shared these amaug us, and devouiTd 
them witli the greatest tividity, we proceeUt^d lo let liim down 
ngain. This lime he sufeeeded beyond oar utni' ■ tattons^, 

returning instant ly with a targe ham aoi] a b>> ^fadtdra 

wine« Of the latter we each took a moderate ^up, bavmg 
learned by expe.rienee the perm'cious conse<|uences of indulging 
too freely. The ham, except about two pounds near the bone, 
was not in a condition to be eaten, having been entirely f% polled 
by the salt water. The sound part was divided among u«. 
Peters and Augustus, not being able to resti^u their appetite, 
swallowed theirs upon the bfitant ; but I wa^ more cantiouis, and 
at« but a small portion of mine, dreading the thirst which I kneir 
would em^ue. We now rested a while from our laboT9, whicb 

fbad been intolerably ^vere. 
By noon, feeling somewhat strengthened and refreshed^ we 
agaui renewed our attempt at getting up provisbn, Peters and 
myself going down alternately^ and always with more or leai 
suoee^j^, until sundown. During this interval we had the goof" 
fortune to-brino: up, altogether* tour more small jans of olivea, 
another bam, a carboy containing nearly three gallons of excel- 
lent Cape Madeira wine^ imd^ what gjive us ntiil more delight, 
a small tortoise of the Gallipago breed, several of which had 
been taken on board by Captain Barnard^ aa the Grampus was 
leaving port, from the schooner Mary Pitt:*^ just returned from a 
sealing voyage in the F*icilic. 

In a lETub^quent portion of this narrative I shall have fre- 
£{uent oeea^on to mention this species of tortoise. It is found 
prinei pally, m most of my readers may know, in the group of 
islands called the Gallipagos which, indeed, derive their name 
irom the animal — the Spani.<r.h word Gallipago meaning a &«9alt-> 
water tempin. From the peculiarity of their ghape and action 
they have been sometimes called tlie elephant torioiM-^ They 
are frequenUy found of an enormous iise. I have myself »eaa 
several which would weigh firom twelve to dftdeahtiiidred|M»undai 
ahhough 1 do n>t remember that any navigator ^leaks of having 
seen ihem weighing mor« than eight hundred. Tlieir appeamnee 
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is singular, and OTen disgusting, Their steps are verj slow, 
measured, and heavy, their bodies being carried about a foot from 
the ground. Their neck is long, and exceedingly slender ; from 
eighteen inches to two feet is a very common length, and I killed 
one, where the distance from the shoulder to the extremity of the 
head was no less than three feet ten inches. The head has a 
striking resemblance to that of a serpent. They can exist with- 
out food for an almost incredible length of time, instances having 
been known where they have been thrown into the hold of a 
vessel and laui two years without nourishment of any kind — 
being as fat, and, in every respect, in as good order at the expi- 
ration of the time as when they were first put in. In one par- 
ticular these extraordinary animals bear a resemblance to the 
dromedary, or camel of the desert. In a bag at the root of the 
neck they carry with them a constant supply of water. In some 
instances, upon killing them after a full year's deprivation of all 
nourishment, as much as three gallons of perfectly sweet and 
fk^esh water have been found in their bags. Their food is chiefly 
wild parsley and celery, with purslain, sea-kelp, and prickly-pears, 
upon which latter vegetable they thrive wonderfully, a great 
quantity of it being usually found on the hill-sides near the shore 
wherever the animal itself is discovered. They are excellent and 
highly nutritious food, and have, no doubt, been the means of 
preserving the lives of thousands of seamen employed in the 
whale-fishery and other pursuits in the Pacific. 

The one which we had the good fortune to bring up from the 
storeroom was not of a large size, weighing probably sixty-five 
or seventy pounds. It was a female, and in excellent condition, 
being exceedingly fat, and having more than a quart of limpid 
and sweet water in its bag. This was indeed a treasure ; and, 
fiidling on our knees with one accord, we returned fervent thanks 
to God for so seasonable a relief. 

We had great difficulty in getting the animal up through the 
opening, as its struggles were fierce and its strength prodigious. 
It was upon the point of making its escape from Peter's grasp, and 
slippiug back into the water, when Augustus, throwing a rope 
with a slip-knot around its throat, held it up in this manner until 
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I jumped into the hole by the side of Peten, and assisted him in 
lifting it out. 

The water we drew carefully from the bag into the jug, which, 
it will be remembered, had been brought up before from the 
cabin. Having done this, we broke off the neck of a bottle so as 
to form, with the cork, a kind of glass, holding not quite half a 
gill. We then each drank one of these measures full, and re- 
solved to limit ourselves to this quantity per day as long as it 
should hold out. 

During the last two or three days, the weather having been 
dry and pleasant, the bedding we had obtained from the cabin, 
as well as our clothing, had become thoroughly dry, so that we 
passed this night (that of the twenty-third) in comparative com- 
fort, enjoying a tranquil repose, aftor having supped plentifully 
on olives and ham, with a small allowance ol the wine. Being 
afraid of losing some of our stores overboard during the night, in 
the event of a breeze springing up, we secured them as well as 
possible with cordage to the fragments of the windlass. Our 
tortoise, which we were anxious to preserve alive as long as we 
oould, we threw on his back, and otherwise carefully fastened. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

July 24 This morning saw us wonderfully recruited in spirits 
and strength. Notwithstanding the perilous situation in which 
we were still placed, ignorant of our position, although certainly 
at a great distance from land, without more food than would last 
us for a fortnight even with great care, almost entirely without 
water, and floating about at the mercy of every wind and wave, 
on the merest wreck in the world, still the infinitely more terrible 
distresses and dangers from wliich we had so lately and so provi- 
dentially been delivered caused us to regard what we now endured 
as but little more than an ordinary evil — so strictly comparative 
is either good or ilL 

At sunrise we were preparing to renew our attempts at geumg 
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np something firom tha store-room, when, a smtrt shower coming 
on, with some Hghtning, we tamed our attention to the catching o£ 
water by means of the sheet we had used before for this purpose. 
We had no other means of collecting the rain than by holding 
the sheet spread out with one of the forechain-plates in the middle 
of it. The water, thus conducted to the centre, was drained 
throughintoour jug. We had neariy filled it in this manner, when» 
a heavy squall coming on from the northward, obliged us to de- 
sist, as the hulk began once more to roll so violently that we 
conld no longer keep our feet. We now went forward, and, 
lashing ourselves securely to the remnant of the windlass as be- 
fore^ awaited the event with &r more calmness than could have 
been anticipated or would have been imagined possible under 
the drcomstanccs. At noon the wind had freshened into a two- 
reef breeze, and by night into a stiff gale, accompanied with a 
tremendously heavy swell Experience having taught us, however, 
the best method of arranging our lashings, we weathered this 
dreary night in tolerable security, although thoroughly drenched 
at almost every instant by the sea, and in momentary dread of 
being washed off. Fortunately, the weather was so warm as to 
render the water rather grateful than otherwise. 

Jidjf 25. This morning the gale had diminished to a mere 
ten-knot breeze, and the sea had gone down with it so consider- 
ably that we were able to keep ourselves diy upon the deck. To 
our great grief, however, we found that two jars of our olives, as 
well as the whole of our ham, had been washed overboard, in 
spite of the careful manner in which they had been fiutened. We 
determined not to kill the tortoise as jet, and contented ourselves 
for the present with a breakfast on a few of the olives, and a 
measure of water each, which latter we mixed, half and half, 
with wine, finding great relief and strength from the mixture, 
without the distressing intoxication which had ensued upon 
drinking the Port. The sea was still far too rough for the re- 
newal of our efforts at getting up provision from the store-room. 
Several articles, of no iiiportance to us in our present situation, 
floated up through the opening during the day, and were imme- 
diately washed overboard. We also now observed that the hulk 
lay more^loDg than ever, so that we could not stand an instan* 




without lashing oumeltos* On ibl^ aoeount we pBsmd a gloomy 
and uncomfortable day. At noon th^s iun appearefl to be nearly 
verti<:a!, and we had no doubt tlmt w*; liad bet^u driven down by 
the long ^succession of northward and uorihwe^terl}- wind§ inio 
the near vicinity of Uie equator* Toward-t evening saw several 
sharks and were somewhat alarmed by the audacious inann(^r in 
which an enonnoui^ly large one approached uj. At one titae, a 
luifh throwing the deck very far beneath the water, the monster 
actually swam iu upon tia, floundering for some moment:^ just 
over the companion- hatch, and striking Pet<?rH violently with hw 
tail. A 4ieavj sea at length hnrled him overheard, much to our 
relive In moderate weather we might have eaailjr captured 
ttim. 

Jul^ 2G, Thi» mominjt^ the wind having greatly abate^j, and 
the sea not being very raugh, we determiDed to renew our exer- 
tionsi in the Atore-room. After a great deal of hard labor during 
the whole day, we found that nothing further was tob« expected 
fVom this quarter, the partitions of the room liaving been sto%^e 
during the night, and it^ coutent.^ swept into the bold, Thisdia^ 
eorery, ae may be mpposed, filled us with despair. 

Juhf 27. The sea nearly smooth, with a light wmd, and fttill 
from the noithward and westward. The sun oomieig out hotly 
in the afternoon^ we occupied ourselves in drying our clothes. 
Found great relief from thir«i, and much comfort otherwise, by 
bathing in the sea? in thb, howeverj we were forced to use greai 
oanrion, being afraid of sharks, several of which were seen swim* 
miiig around the brig during the day. 

Juf^ 'M, Good weuthtr stilL The brig now began to lie 
along &o aJarmingly that we feared she would eFentnaUy roll 
bottom op. Prepared ourt^elves aa well ad we oould for thla 
esMrfeticy, lashing our tortobe, water^jugt and two remaining jar» 
ei oHvee a^ far a^ p<>§!^ible over to the windward^ placiiig them 
ouLside the huli, below the main-chainj?* The sea very stnootfa 
all day, with lit tie or no wind. 

Jufy 29. A continuance of the same weather* Augustu«'a 
\^ liegan to evince symptoms of mortification. H^ 

<^ . ! iirowftines3 and exoedsive thirstt but no acut^ pain. 

Nothing ronld hf done (br his relief -beyond rubbing Im woandit 
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with ft little of the vinegar from the olives, and from this no ben- 
efit seemed to be experienced. We did everything in oar power 
for his comfort, and trebled his allowance of water. 

J\dy 30. An excessively hot day, witii no wind. An enormous 
shark kept close by the hulk during the whole of the forenoon. 
We made several unsuccessful attempts to capture him by means 
of a noose. Augustus much worse, and evidently sinking as 
much from want of proper nourishment as from the effect of his 
wounds. He constantly prayed to be released from his suffer- 
ings, wishing for nothing but death. This evening we ate the 
last of our olives, and found the water in our jug so putrid that 
we could not swallow it at all without the addition of wine. 
Determined to kill our tortoise in the morning. 

•/klySl. After a night of excessive anxiety and fatigue, 
owing to the position of the hulk, we set about killing and cutting 
up our tortoise. He proved to be much smaller than we had sup- 
posed, although in good condition — thQ whole meat about him 
not amounting to moro than ten pounds. With a view of pre- 
serving a portion of this as long as possible, we cut it into fine 
pieces, and filled with them our three romaining olive-jars and 
the wine-bottle (all of which had been kept), pouring in after- 
ward the vinegar from the olives. In this manner we put away 
about three pounds of the tortoise, intending not to touch it until 
we had consumed the rest. We concluded to restrict ourselves 
to about four ounces of the meat per day ; the whole would thus 
last us thirteen days. A brisk shower, with severe thunder and 
lightning, came on about dusk, but lasted so short a time that we 
only succeeded in catching about half a pint of water. The 
whole of this, by common * consent, was given to Augustus, who 
now appeared to be in the last extremity. He drank the water 
from the sheet as we caught it (we holding it above him as he 
lay so as to let it run into his mouth), for we had now nothing 
left capable of holding water, unless we had chosen to emp^y out 
our wine from the carboy, or the stale water from the jug. Either 
of these expedients would have been resorted to had the showei 
lasted. 

The sufferer seemed to derive but little benefit from the 
dranght. His arm was completely blade from the wrist to thft 
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■houlder, and his feet were like ioe. We expected every mo- 
ment to see him breathe his last He was frightfully emaciated ; 
so much so that, although he weighed a hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds upon his leaving Nantucket, he now did not weigh 
more than forty or jifty at thefarthesL His eyes were sunk far 
in his head, being scarcely perceptible, and the skin of his cheeks 
hung so loosely as to prevent his masticating any food, or even 
swallowing any liquid, without great difficulty. 

Auguit 1. A continuance of the same calm weather, with an 
oppressively hot sun. Suffered exceedingly from thirst, the 
water in the jug being absolutely putrid and swarming with 
vermin. We contrived, nevertheless, to swallow a portion of it 
by mixing it with wine— our thirst, however, was but little 
abated. We found more relief by bathing in the sea, but could 
not avail ourselves of this expedient except at long intervals, on 
account of the continual presence of sharkfi. We now saw 
clearly that Augustus could not be saved ; that he was evidently 
dying. We could do nothing to relieve his sufferings, which 
appeared to be great. About twelve o'clock he expired in strong 
convulsions, and without having spoken for several hours. His 
death filled us with the most gloomy forebodings, and had so 
great an effect upon our spirits that we sat motionless by the 
corpse during the whole day, and never addressed each other 
except in a whisper. It was not until some time after dark that 
we took courage to get up and throw the body overboard. It 
was then loathsome beyond expression, and so far decayed that, 
as Peters attempted to lift it, an entire leg came off in his grasp. 
As the mass of putrefaction slipped over the vessel's side into the 
water, the glare of phosphoric light with which it was surrounded 
plainly discovered to us seven or eight large sharks, the clashing 
of whose horrible teeth, as tlieir prey was torn to pieces among 
them, might have been heard at the distance of a mile. We 
shrunk within ourselves in the extremity of horror at the ^*ound. 

Auguit 2. The same fearfully calm and hot weather. The dawn 
found us in a state of pitiable dejection as well as bodily ex- 
haustion. The water in the jug was now absolutely useles.H> 
being a thick gelatinous mass; nothing but frightfuMnoking 
worms mingled with slime. We threw it out, and washed the 
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jug well in the sea, aflerward pouring a little vinegar in it from 
oar bottles of pickled tortoise. Our thirst oould now scarcely be 
endured, and we tried in vain to relieve it by wine, which seemed 
only to add fuel to the flame, and excited us to a high degree of 
intoxication. We afterward endeavored to relieve our suffer- 
ings by mixing the wine with seawater; but this instantly 
brought about the most violent retchings, so that we never again 
attempted it During the whole day we anxiously sought an 
opportunity of bathing, but to no purpose ; for the hulk was now 
entirely besieged on all sides with sharks — ^no doubt the identical 
monsters who had devoured our poor companion on the evening 
before, and who were in momentary expectation of another simi- 
lar feast. This circumstance occasioned us the most bitter 
regret, and filled us with the most depressing and melancholy 
forebodings. We had experienced indescribable relief in bathing* 
and to have this resource cut off in so frightful a manner vraa 
more than we could bear. Nor, indeed, were we altogether free 
from the apprehension of immediate danger, for the least slip or 
fidse movement would have thrown us at once within reach of 
these voracious fish, who frequently thrust themselves directly 
upon us, swimming up to leewanL No shouts or exertions on our 
part seemed to alarm them. Even when one of the largest was 
struck with an axe by Peters, and much wounded, he persisted 
in his attempts to push in where we were. A cloud came up at 
dusk, but, to our extreme anguish, passed over without discharge 
ing itself. It is quite impossible to conceive our sufferings from 
thirst at this i>esiod. We passed a sleepless night, both on this 
account and through dread of the sharks. 

August 3. No prospect of relief, and the brig lying still moro 
and more along, so that now we could not maintain a footing 
upon deck at aJi. Busied ourselves in securing our wine and 
tortoise-meat, so that we might not lose them in the event of 
our rolling over. Grot out two stout spikes from the forechains, 
and, by means of the axe, drove them into the hull to windward 
within a couple of feet of the water ; this not being very lar from 
the keel, as we were nearly upon our beam-ends. To these spikes 
we now lashed oor provisions, as being more secure than their 
former position benealb the chains. Suffered great agony from 
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thiftt during the whole d&y — no chance of bathing on a^^coont i 
the fihftrk^, which nerer lef^ us for a moment. Found it impoa-^ 
Bible to sleep. 

Aiti^tui 4. A Utile before daybreak we perceired that th 
hulk wan he«Mlii]or over, and aron,^ed onr<^elves to present being 
thrown off by the movement- At first the roll was 8low aiid 
gfttduali and wc contrived to clamber oyer to windward ver/ 
well, hav ing taken the precaution to leave ropes hanging from 
the Bpikes we had driven in tor the provision. But we hat! not 
calculated .sufficiently njwn the acctdt- ration orthe imfjclui; for, 
presently the heel became too violent fo allow of our keeping 
paee with it ; and, before either of nd knew what was to happiin^ 
we found ourselves! hurled furiously into the &ea, and fitrugghug 
several fathoms beneath the surface, with the huge hull immi.*di- 
alely al>ove us. 

In going under the water I had been obliged to let go my hold 
npon the rope ; and finding that 1 wa& completely beneath tint 
T«BBt!l^ and my strength utterly ejtbau^ted, 1 scarcely made % . 
atniggie tor Ufe, and resigned myself, in a few Beeouds, to dje^l 
But here again I was deceived, not having tak^i into Qon^iderA«»r 
tion the natural rebound of the hull to windward. Thy whirl of/l 
the water upward, whicli the vessel occa^^ioned in rolling partiallyj ] 
back, brought me lo the surface Btill more violently than I had 
been plunged ben ea tit. U]x>n coming up, I found myself abouli 
twenty yardi^ from the hulk, as near as 1 could judge. She wa%^] 
lying keel up^ rocking furiously £rom aule to side, and the iea ia^ 
idl dfredlons around was much agitated, and full of strong whirW] 
pools* 1 could see nothing of Peters. An oil-cask wa^ doating^i 
within a l>w feet of me, and various other articles from the brig 
were ecatiered abouL 

My principal terror waa now on acconnt of the shaiTv 
I knew to be in my vicinity. In order to deter these, it | 
from approaching me, I splashed the water vigorouiily with both* | 
bauils and feet aa I &wam toward* the hulk, creating a body of 
foam. I have no doubt that to tlds expedieut« ymplti aa it waS|, 
1 was indebted for my preservation ; for the &ea ail around th% i 
brig, juft before her rolling ovar, was so crowded with tlieie^l 
monstan, that I muj^t have been^ &>3d really was, in actual contact 
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with some of them daring my progress. B j great good fortune, 
however, I reached the side of the vessel in safety, although so 
utterly weakened by the violent exertion I had used that I should 
never have been able to get upon it but for the timely assistance 
of Peters, who now, to my great joy, made his appearance 
(having scrambled up to the keel from the opposite side of the 
hull), and threw me the end of a rope--one of those which had 
been attached to the spikes. 

Having barely escaped this danger, our attention was now 
directed to the dreadful imminency of another ; that of absolute 
starvation. Our whole stock of provision had been swept over- 
board in spite of all pur care in securing it ; and seeing no longer 
the remotest possibility of obtaining more, we gave way both of 
ns to despair, weeping aloud like children, and neither of us 
attempting to offer consolation to the other. Such weakness caa 
scarcely be conceived, and to those who have never been simi- 
lariy situated will, no doubt, appear unnatural ; but it must be 
remembered that our intellects were so entirely disordered by the 
long coarse of privation and terror to which we had been sub- 
jected, that we could not justly be considered, at that perid, in 
the light of rational beings. In subsequent perils, nearly as 
great, if not greater, I bore up with fortitude against all the evils 
of my situation, and Peters, it will be seen, evinced a stoical phi- 
losophy nearly as incredible as his present childlike supinencss 
and imbecility — the mental condition made the difference. 

The overturning of the brig, even with the consequent loss of 
the wine and turtle, would not, in fact, liave rendered our situa- 
tion more deplorable than before, except for the disappearance of 
the bedclothes by which we had been hitherto enabled to catch 
rain-water, and of the jug in which we had kept it when caught ; 
for we found the whole bottom, from within two or three feet of 
the bends as far as the keel, t<^ther with the keel itself, thickfy 
e&vered vnih lar^ bamades, which proved to be excellent and 
highly nulriUom food. Thus, in two important respects, the 
accident we had so greatly dreaded proved a benefit rather than 
an injury ; it had opened to us a supply of provisions, which we 
could not have exhausted, using it moderately, in a month ; and 
it had greatly eontribated to our comfort as regards position, w» 
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being much more at oar ease, and in infinitely less danger, than 
before. 

The difficulty, however, of now obtaining water blinded us to 
all the benefits of the change in our condition. That we might 
be ready to avail ourselves, as far as possible, of any shower 
which might fall, we took off our shirts, to make use of them as 
we had of the sheets — ^not hoping, of course, to get more in this 
way, even under the most favorable circumstances, than half a 
gill at a time. No signs of a cloud appeared during the day, and 
the agonies of our tliirst were nearly intolerable. At night, 
Peters obtained about an hour^s disturbed sleep, but my intense 
sufierings would not permit me to dose my eyes for a single 
moment. 

Augutt 5. To-day, a gentle breeze springing up, carried us 
through a vast quantity of seaweed, among which we were so 
fortunate as to find eleven small crabs, which afforded us several 
delicious meals. Their shells being quite soft, we ate them en- 
tire, and found that they irritated our thirst far less than the 
barnacles. Seeing no trace of sharks among the seaweed, we 
also ventured to bathe, and remained in the water fin* four or 
five hours, during which we experienced a very sensible diminu- 
tion of our thirst. Were greatly refreshed, and spent the night 
somewhat more comfortably than before, both of us snatching a 
little sleep. 

August 6. This day we were blessed by a brisk and oontinoal 
rain, lasting from about noon until after dark. Bitterly did we 
now regret the loss of our jug and carboy ; for, in spite of the 
little means we liad of catching the water, we might have filled 
one, if not both of them. As it was, we contrived to satisfy the 
cravings of thirst by suffering the shirts to become saturated, and 
then wringing them so as to let the grateful fiuid trickle into our 
mouths. In this occupation we passed the entire ilay. 

Atigust 7. Just at daybreak we both at the same instant 
descried a sail to the eastward, and evidently coming towards us! 
We liailed the glorious sight with a long, although feeble shout 
of rapture ; and began instantly to make every signal in our 
power, by flaring the shirts in the air, leaping as high as our 
weak condition would permit, and even by hallooing with all thr 
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Btrengt|i of oar lungs, although the vessel could not have been 
less than fifteen miles distant However, she still continued to 
near our hulk, and we felt that, if she but held her present 
course, she must eventually come so close as to perceive us. In 
about an hour afler we first discovered her, we could clearly see 
the people on her decks. She was a long, low, and rakish-look- 
ing topsail schooner, with a black ball in her foretopsail, and 
had, apparently, a full crew. We now became alarmed, for we 
could hardly imagine it possible that she did not observe us, and 
were apprehensive that she meant to leave us to perish as we 
were — an act of fiendish barbarity, which, however incredible it 
may appear, has been repeatedly perpetrated at sea, under dr- 
cumstancea very nearly similar, and by beings who were regard- 
ed as belonging to the human species.* In this instance, how- 
ever, by the mercy of God, we were destined to be most happily 

* The case of the brig Polly, of Boston, is one so much in point, and hor 
bAe, in many respects, so remarkably similar to our own, that I cannot for- 
bear alluding to it here. This vessel, of one hundred and thirty tons burden, 
•ailed from Boston, with a cargo of lumber and provisions, for Santa Croix, 
on the twelfth of December, 1811, under the command of Captain Casneao. 
There were eight souls on board besides the captain — the mate, four sea- 
men, and the eook, together with a Mr. Hunt, and a negro girl belonging to 
him. On the fifteenth, having cleared the shoal of Georges, she sprung aleak 
in a gale of wind from the southeast, and was Bnally capsized : but, the mast 
going by the board, she aftenvard righted. They remained in this situa- 
tion, without fire, and with very little provision, for the period of one hm- 
dnd and ninehf-fme days (from December the fifteenth to June the twentieth), 
when Captain Casneau and Samuel Badger, the onl^ survivors, were taken 
off the wreck by the Fame, of Hull, Captain Featherstone. bound home from 
Rio Janeiro. When picked up, they were in latitude 38" N,, longitude 18* 
W.f having drifted above two thousand miles ! On the ninth of July, the 
Fame fell in with the brig Dromeo, Captain Perkins, who landed the twc 
•offerers in Kennebeck. The narrative from which wo gather these details 
ends in the following words : 

** It is natural to inquire how they could float such a vast distance, upon 
the most frequented part of the Atlantic, and not bo discovered all this time. 
They were passed hy mare than a dozen sail, one of which came so nigh them 
that they could distinctly see the people on deck and on the rigging looking at 
them ; but, to the iruxpresstble disappointment of the starving ami freezing 
wten, they stifled tks dictates of compassion, hoisted sail, and cruelly abandoned 
tkm io tkair fmU.** 
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deceived ; for, presently we were aware of a sudden cominotian 
on the deck of the stranger, who immediately afterward run up 
a British flag, and, hauling her wind, bore up directly upon us. 
In half an hour more We found ourselves in her cabin. 8he 
proved to be the Jane Guy, of Liverpool, Captain Guy, bound 
on a sealing and trading voyage to the South Sdu and Pacific. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Jane Guy was a fine-looking top^il schooner of a hua* 
dred and eighty tons burden. She was utusualiy sharp in tbe 
bows, and on a wind, in moderate weather, the fiustest sailer I 
have ever seen. Her qualities, however, as a rough seapboat, 
were not so good, and her draught of water was by far too great 
for the trade to which she was destined. For this peculiar ser- 
vice, a larger vessel, and one of a light proportionate draught, if 
desirable — say a vessel of from three to three hundred and fifty 
tons. She should be barque-rigged, and in other respects of a 
difiBrent construction from the usual South Sea ships* It 10 
absolutely necessary that she should be well armed. She should 
have, say ten or twelve twelve-pound carronades, and two or 
three long twelves, with brass blunderbusses*, and water-tight 
arm-chests for each top. Her anchors and cables should be of 
far greater strength than is required for any other species of 
trade, and, above all, her crew should be numerous and efficient 
not less, for such a vessel as I have described, than fifty or sixty 
able-bodied men. The Jane Guy had a crew of thirty-five, all 
able seamen, besides the captain and mate, but she was not alto- 
gether as well armed or otherwise equipped, as a navigator ac- 
quainted with the difficulties and dangers of the trade could have 
desired. 

Captain Guy was a gentleman of great urbanity of manner, 
and of considerable ex(>erience in the southern traffic, to which 
he had devoted a greater portion of his life. He was deficient, 
however, in energy, and con.«equently, in that spirit of enterpri?-e 
which is here !K> absolutoly requisite. He was part owner of Che 
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ltv6Asel in whick he aailed, aod was invested with di8t:Tetionar3r 
• powers to cruise in the South Seas for miy carp:o which nii|vh( 
come mo^ Ft*:ixlily to hiiml. llv had tin hourd^ a^ UiuaJ m such 
f "% oyagei^, heads, lookitig^glsusseii, tindcsr-work^, ajtesi» hatchets, 
> liawm adzes, planea, chbeb, gouges, gimlets, tile»^ ^poke&haves, 
' radpe, hammers, naib^ knives^ scissors, razors, ne^dle^, thrend, 
erockeiTware, calico^ trinkets, and other similar articles* 

The schooner sailed from Liverpool on the tenth of July, 
eroaaed the tropic of Cancer on ihe twenty-fifth, in longitude 
^tireB^ degrees West, and reached Sal, ooe of the Cape Verd 
ads, on thi^ twenty-ninth, where she took in soli and other 
i for the voyage- On the third of August, she left tJie 
|<^pe Yerds and steered southwest, stretching over towards the 
I aoa^t of Brazil, so as to cross the equator between the meridians 
[•of twenty-eight and thirty degrees west longitude. This is the 
[course usually taken by vessels bound from Europe to the C'ape 
I uf Good Hoptt, or by that route to the East Indies* By proceed- 
[iag thiis they avoid the ealms and strong contrary currents which 
I continually prevail on the coast of Guinea, while, in the end, it 
I Is found i« he the shortest tracks a.s westerly winds are never 
I wanting aften^ard by which to reach the Cape. It was Caplain 
} Guy's intention to make his first stoppage at Kergueleo's Land — 
[1 hardly know for what reason. On the day we were picked up 
[the schooner wa^ off Cape St. Roque, in longitude thirty*one 
I Agrees west ; so that^ when found, we had drifted probably, 
tfrovn north to south, not ksi than Jtve-itnd^wmU^ degrMM I 

On board the Jane Guy we were treated with all the kindnest 
(tur distressed situation demanded In about a fortnight, during 
Irbicfe time we continued steering to the southeast, with gentle 
and tine weather^ both Peters and my^felf recovered 
Isatimly from the effects of our late privation and dreadful suffer- 
pg, and we began to remember what bad passed rather as a 
'igbtlul dream from which we liaiJ beun happily awakened, than 
\ events which hail taken place in sober and naked nj^ality. I 
rknvc since found that thi^ ^ecies of partial oblinon is usually 
j'brought about by sudden transition^ whether from joy to sorrow 
friom sorrow to joy — the degree of forgetfulness being pro- 
IfoilkMied to the degree of difference in the exchange. Thus, in 
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my own case, I now feel it impossible to realize the full extent 
of the misery which I endared daring the days spent upon the 
hulk. The incidents are remembered, but not the feelings which 
the incidents elicited at the time of their occurrence. I only 
know, that when they did occur, I then thought human nature 
could sustain nothing more of agony. 

We continued our voyage for some weeks without any inci- 
dents of greater moment than the occasional meeting with 
whaling<«hip8, and more frequently with the black or right whale, 
so called in contradistinction to the spermaceti. These, how- 
ever, were chiefly found south of the twenty-fifth panUleL On 
the sixteenth of S^tember, being in the vicinity of the Cape of 
Grood Hope, the schooner encountered her first gale of any vio- 
lence since leaving Liverpool In this neighborhood, but more 
frequently to the south and east of the promontory (wc were to 
the westward), navigators have often to contend with storms 
from the northward, which rage with great fury. They always 
bring with them a heavy sea, and one of their most dangerous 
features is the instantaneous chopping round of the wind, an 
occurrence almost certain to take place during the greatest force 
of the gale. A perfect hurricane will be blowing at one moment 
from the northward or northeast, and in the next not a breath of 
wind will be felt in that direction, while from the southwest it 
will come out all at once with a violence almost inconceivable. 
A bright spot to the southward is the sure forerunner of the 
change, and vessels are thus enabled to take the proper precau- 
tions. 

It was about six in the morning when the blow came on with 
a white squall, and, as usual, from the northward. By eight it 
had increased very much, and brought down upon us one of the 
most tremendous seas I had then ever beheld. Everything had 
been made as snug as possible, but tlie schooner labored exces- 
sively, and gave evidence of her bad qualities as a seaboat, 
pitching her forecastle under at every plunge, and with tlie 
greatest difficulty struggling up from one wave before she was 
buried in another. Just before sunset the bright spot for which 
we had been on the lookout made its appearance in the south- 
west, and in an hour afterward we perceived the little head-sail 
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-we carried flapping iit«tiesslY against the mast. In two minutes 
more, in spite of every preparation, we were hnrled on oar beam- 
endo, as if by magic, and a perfect wilderness of foam made a 
clear breach over us as we lay. The blow from the southwest, 
however, luckily proved to be nothing more than a squall, and 
wc had the good fortune to right the vessel without the loss of a 
spar. A heavy cross sea gave us great trouble for a few hours 
after this, but towards morning we found ourselves in nearly as 
good condition as before the gale. Captain Guy considered that 
he had made an escape little less than miraculous. 

On the thirteenth of October we came in sight of Prince 
Edward's Island, in latitude 46^ 58' S., longitude 37"* 46' £. 
Two days afterward we found ourselves near Possession Island, 
and presently passed the islands of Crozet, in latitude 42^ 59' S., 
longitude 48° E. On the eighteenth we made Kerguelen*s or 
Desolation Island, in the Southern Indian Ocean, and came to 
anchor in Christmas Harbor, having four fathoms of water. 

This island, or rather group of islands, bears southeast from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is distant therefrom nearly eight 
hundred leagues. It was first discovered in 1772, by the Baron 
de Kergulen, or Kerguelen, a Frenchman, who, thinking the land 
to form a portion of an extensive southern continent, carried 
home information to that effect, which produced much excitement 
at the time. The government, taking the matter up, sent the 
baron back in the following year for the purpose of giving his 
new discovery a critical examination, when the mistake was dis- 
covered. In 1777, Captain Cook fell in with the same group, 
and gave to the principal one the name of Desolation Island, a 
title which it certainly well deserves. Upon approaching the 
land, however, the navigator might be induced to suppose other- 
wise, as the sides of most of the hills, from September to March, 
are clothed with very brilliant verdure. This deceitful appear- 
ance is caused by a small plant resembling saxifrage, wliich U 
abundant, growing in large patches on a species of crumbling 
moss. Besides this plant there is scarcely a sign of vegetation 
on the island, if we except some coarse rank grass near the har- 
bor, some lichen, and a shrub which bears resemblance to a 
Vol. 1V-— 6 
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cafitrage shootiog Into seed, and which has a bitter and acrli] 

taste- 

The face of the country is hilly, although none trf' the hill<i < 
be caUed loftj. Their tops are perpetually covered with ttno^^jj 
There are several harbors, of which Christmas Harlxir is th^ 
moi*l convenient. It is the fir^t to be met with on the nort beast 
side of the island after passing Cape Fran^'ois, which forms tfi 
northern shore^ and, by its peculiar shape, serves lo di^tingui^hilj 
the harbon Its projecting point tenninateii in a high nock^ 
thi-ongh winch is a Iflr|^e hole, forming a natural art^h. The 
entrance is in latitude 4B° 40' 8,, longitude 69^ 6' E. Fm^mg 
ID here, good anchorage may be found under the shelter of sever 
email ii^land?, which fonn a sufficient protection from all easterly^! 
wind5* Proceeding on eastwardly from this anchorage you comi^| 
to Wasp Bay, at the head of the harbor. This is a email basiot^ 
completely bindloeked, into which you can go with four tathoma^* 
and lind anchorage in fi-om ten to three* hard clay bottom* A,^ 
ship might lie here with her best bower ahead all ibe year round , 
witliout risk* To the westward, at the beatl of Wasp Bay, is a* I 
email stn^am of excellent water, easily procured^ 

Some ^eal of the fur and hair species are still to be found on I 
Kerguekn^^ Island, and ^ea elephants abound. The featheirei ' 
tri bes an: d i >co v ere d in gre at n um her;? * Pen gu i ns are ir ery plenty, , 
and of these there are four different kinds. The ro}^ pen guilty * 
so ^Ued from it.^ size and beautiful plumage, Is the kii^gieft. Thi 
upper part of the body is usually gray, sometimes of a lilaeh Umt | 
the under portion of the purest white imaginable. The head ii 
of a gloa^y and mo^t brilliant black, the feet ako* The chirf 
beauty of the plumage, however, consists in two broad stripes of I 
a gold color, which pass along from the head to th© breast* Th« 1 
bill is long, and either pink or bright scarlet-. These birda walk 
erect, with a i>talely carriage. They caixy their heads higti, 
with their wing> drooping like twa arms, and, as their tails pro^ 
ject from their body in a line with the legs, the resemblance to a 
hnman figure is very striking, und would be apt !o deceivt! iJn 
S[>ectiitor at a casual glance or in the gloom of the evening. Th< 
royal penguins which we meet with on Kerguelen*s I.Atid wtn i 
rather larger than a goo*e. The other kind? are tht? maecufoni^ 
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tlie jaduyBS, and the rookeiy penguin. Theee are much smaller, 
less beautiful in plumage, and different in other respects. 

Besides the penguin many other birds are here to be foundy 
among which may be mentioned seahens, blue peterels, teal, 
docks, Port Egmont hens, shags, Cape pigeons, the nelly, sea- 
swallows, terns, sea-gulls. Mother Carey's chickens, Mother Car 
rey's geese, or the great peterel, and, lastly, the albatross. 

The great peterel is as large as the common albatross, and is 
eamiv(nt>us. It is frequently called the break-bones, or osprey 
petereL They are not at all shy, and, when properly cooked, are 
palatable food. In flying they sometimes sail very close to the 
surfiioe of the water, with the wings expanded, without appearing 
to move them in the least degree, or make any exertion with 
them whatever. 

The albatross b one of the largest and fiercest of the South 
Sea birds. It is of the gull species, and takes its prey on 
the wing, never coming on land except for the purpose of breed- 
ing. Between this bird and the penguin the most singular friend- 
ship exbts. Their nests are ooustructed with great uniformity, 
upon a plan concerted between the two species — that of the alba- 
tross being-placed in the centre of a little square formed >y the 
nests of four penguins. Navigators have agreed in calling an 
assemblage of such encampments a rooiery. These rookeri'*^ 
have been often described, but, as my readers may not all have 
seen these descriptions, and as I shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak of the penguin and albatross, it will not be amiss to say 
something here of their mode of building and living. 

When the season for mcubation arrives, the birds assemble in 
vast numbers, and for some days appear to be deliberating upon 
the proper course to be pursued. At length they proceed to 
action. A level piece of ground is selected, of suitable extent. 
^ usually comprising three or four acres, and situated as near the 
sea as possible, being still beyond its reach. The spot is chosen 
with reference to its evenness of surface, and that is preferred 
which is the least encumbered with stones. This matter being 
arranged, the birds proceed, with one accord, and actuated appa- 
rently by one mind, to trace out, with mathematical accuracy, 
either a sqnare or other parallelogram, as may best buit the na 
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Jure of the ground^ and of just ^uffieietii sise lo acoonnnodfttcl 
ea^ilv all the btrdj as^^mbled, and no more — in this particulaf ' 
si.*eM»ing dt4t*rmint.'d upon |)revtfniing the access of fclure 5Urtg- 
glers wlio have tiot participated in the labor of Ihe encampment [ 
One side of the place thus marked out rnn's parallel with the*^ 
water*8 edge, and m letY open for ingress er egi'es^* 

Hiiving detined tbe limits of the rookery, the colony now be^jn 
lo tilear ii of every species of rubbbU, picking tip itone by fclonet 
and carrying them outside of the linetH and close by them, bq ns < 
to furtn a wait on the three inland sides. Just within thi^ wall 
. a perfectly level and ^tnoulh walk is fomied^ from six lo eight 
feet wide^ and extending around the encampment — thus ser^'ing 
Ihe purpo^fe of a general promenade. 

The next process is to partition out the wliole area into small 

iqiiart^^ exactly equal in *:i/e. This is done by forming narrow 

paths, very amootJi, and erD.«ising each other at rig lit angles 

Ihroughoulr the entire extent of the rookai^. At each inter^ec- 

'tion of these paths the ne^t of an albatro^ is eonstnicted. and a 

penguin's nest in ihe centre of eacli s^qnarc — thus every peognin 

urroundcd by four albatrosses and each albatj^o^is by a lika ' 

fmmmher of penguins. The penguin's nci^t coi^ist^ of a hole in the J 

;. earthy very shallow, being only juat of sufficient depth to keep 

lier single egg from rolling* The albatro^iS i^ somewhat k?* 

e:inp]e in ber arnuigemente^H, erecting a hiltoi.'^k about a foot high 

pnd two in diameter* Tbii^ is made of eaith, seaweed, and sihcLk,. \ 

: On its summit she builds her nei^t. 

Tlie birds take especial care never to leave their nests unoocu-^'^ 
pied for an Instant during the period of ineuhation. or, indeed^ . 
I taniil the young progeny are snBiciently strong to take eare of 
I tbenuelvce* While the male is absent at ^& in search of jS)odf | 
[ the femde remains on duty* and it is only ujmn the rt4urn of bet 
, purlrier that she ventures abroach The i^jrgs are nt'Vrr k*k un-* 
rcovr-red at all^ — while one hinl leaves the nest, the oilier nestling 
Lin by its siile* This preaiuiion is n^ndcred nei^e^swry by ibis 
^Ihievi^h propensities prevalent in tlie roc^kery, the iuhabilunt^ 
» making no fcrupJe lo purloin each other's eggs at every good oj** 
portunity^ 

Although there are some rookeries in which the |»enguin and 




ftlbtttro:?9 are the ^ole population, yet in most of tbem » vairietjr 
of oeeAQie birtls are to be met wirli, en jo j In g &\\ ilw privileges^ 
of ci tigerish ip, and saittering their ne:^t9 here and ihere, whemvor 
I he J ean find room, never interfering, hovvever^ with the 
sliaions of the larger species* The appeamnee of stich encarap- 
mentA when seen from a distance, is exceedingly lingular. The 
whole atmosphere jii^t above the settlemenfe is darkened with I he 
immense number of the albatross (mingled with the smaller 
tribes) whifih are eontintially hovering over it| either going to the 
ocann or returning home* At the same time a crowd of penguins 
«re to be observed, some passing to and fro in the narrow alleys^ 
and &ome marehing with the military strut so peculiar to them, 
around the general promenade-ground which encircles the rook- 
ery. Fn short, survey it as we will, nothing can be more aston- 
ishing than the spirit of reflection evinced by these feathered 
beings, and nothing surely can be better calculated to elicit 
reflection in every well-regulated human intellect. 

On the morning after our arrival in Christmas Harbor the chief 
m&te, Mr. Patterson^ took the boatsi, and (although it was some- 
what earl)* in the season) went in search of seal, leaving the 
captain and a yonng relation of hi at on a point of barren kind to 
the westward, they having some btisinesa^ whoi^e nature 1 couM 
not ascerlain^ to transact in the interior of the island » Captain 
Gtiy took w^ith him a bottle, in which was a sealed letter, and 
made his way frum the point on which he wa§ set on z^hore to- 
wards one of the highest peak^ in tlie place. It is probable that 
hi* design was to leave the letter on that height for &ome vessel 
which he expected to come after him. As soon as we lost 
night of him we proceeded (Peters andmyself being in the mat e*s 
boat) on our cruise around Ihe eoa*^!, looking tor seal. In this 
business we were occupied about three weeka, examining with 
great care every nook attd tx»mer, not only of Kerguelen'a Land, 
but of the several small islands in the vicinity. Our labors, how- 
ever, were not crowned witti any iniportnnt !*uecei?s* We saw a 
great many fur seal, but they were exceedingly shy, and with the 
greatest exertions, we could only protfore three hundred aod tifty 
sktns in all- Sea elephants wei« abundant, especially on the 
western eoft^t of the mainland, Hut of these we killed only twen^. 
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and this with great difficulty. On the smaller idands we di»» 
covered a good manj of .the hair seal, but did not molest them. 
We returned to the schooner on the eleventh, where we found 
Captain Guy and his nephew, who gave a very bad account of 
the interior, representing it as one of the most dreary and utterly 
barren countries in the world. They had remained two nighta 
on the island, owing to some misunderstanding, on the part of the 
liocond mate, in regard to the sending a joUyboat £rom the schoon^ 
er to take them off. 



CHAPTER XV. 

On the twelfth we made sail from Christmas Harbor, retracing 
our way to the westward, and leaving Marion's Island, one of 
Crozet's group, on the larboard. We afterward passed Prince 
Edward's Island, leaving it also on our left ; then, steering more 
to the northward, made, in fifteen days, the islands of Tristan 
d'Acunha, in latitude 37"^ 8' S., longitude 12'' 8' W. 

This group, now so well known, and which consists of three 
circular islands, was first discovered by the Portuguese, and was 
visited afterward by .the Dutch in 1643, and by the French in 
1767. The three islands together form a triangle, and are dis- 
tant from each other about ten miles, there being fine open 
passages between. The land in all of them is veiy high, espe- 
cially in Tristan d'Acunha, properly so called. This is the 
largest of the group, being fifteen miles in circumference, and so 
elevated that it can be seen in clear weather at the distance of 
eighty or ninety miles. A part of the land towards the north 
rises more than a thousand feet perpendicularly from the sea. A 
tableland at this height extends back nearly to the centre of the 
island, and from this tableland arises a lofty cone like that of 
Teneriffc. The lower half of this cone is clothed with trees of 
good size, but the upper region is barren rock, usually hidden 
among the clouds, and covered with snow during the greater part 
of the year. There are no shoals or other dangers about the 
island, the shores being remarkably bold and the water deepb 
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On the norilme^iiern coast i.^ a ba/, with a Ueach of black *ftiid, 
where a landicg with boats can be easily effcctedi proviriidlhi'm 
be a souiberly witid* Plenty of excellent water may here be 
readiJy procured; oIbd cod, and other fisb, may be taken with 
btjok aud litie. 

The nej^t island in point of size, and the mo^t westwardly of 
the "Toup, is that called the Inaccessible. Its preeife situation h 
37^ 17' HS- latitude, longitude 12^ 24' W, Ii is seven or eight 
m\m In circumference, and on all sides presents a forbidding and 
preci pilous aspect. It^ top i^ perfectly flat» and the whole region 
ig sterile, nothing growing upon it except a few .Hunted shrubs. 

Nightingale Island, the smallest and most southerly, is in lati- 
tude 37- 20' S*, longitude 12^ 12' W. Off its southern extrem- 
ity m a high ledge of roeJty isli?U ; a few aim of a f^imilar appear- 
aaoe are seen to the northeast. The ground h irregular and 
Gterile, and a deep valley partially separates it. 

The shores of the^^e isiandp alwund, in the propter ^eai^on, with 
sea lions, sea elephants, the liair and fur seal, together with a 
gr^at variety of oceanic birds. Whales are aba plenty in their 
vicinity. Owing to the ea^e with which these various animak 
were here fonuerlj taken, the group has been much visited 
frinee it* discovery- Thie Dutch and French frequented it at a 
very early periodt In 11 ^(K Captain Fattt^n. of the ship Indus- 
try, of Fhiladelpliia, made Tristan d'Acunki, where he remained 
seven mouths (from Augu.4^ 171J0, to April, 17D1) for the pur- 
pose of eollecting seal.sk ins* In this time he gathered no lcs§ 
than live thousand six hundred, and says that he would have had 
tio dilBculty in loading a large ship with oil in three weeks. 
Upon lii^ arrival he found no quadrupedi?, with the exception of 
A few wild goals — the island now abounds with all our most val- 
uable domestic animals, which have been introduced by subse- 
quent navigators. 

I beli*ive it was not long after Captain Patten's vi-iiit ihnt 
Capta^iu Colquhoun, of the Amenean brig Betsey, touched at tfie 
largest of the l>*laiid^ for the purpc^e of refreshment. He planted 
onions, jKitatoes, cabbag*]^» and a great many other vegetables, an 
nbuntlance of all which are now to be met with* 

In 18il, a Captain Haywood, in the Nereua, visited Tristun. 
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He found there three Americans, who were residing npon the 
Inlands to prepare sealskins and oil. One of these men was 
named Jonathan Lambert, and he called himself the sovereign of 
the country. He had cleared and cultivated about sixty acres 
of land, and turned his attention to raising the coffee-plant and 
sugar-cane, with which he had been furnished by the American 
minister at Rio Janeiro. This settlement, however, was finally 
abandoned, and in 1817 the islands were taken possession of by 
tiie British government, who sent a detachment for that purpose 
from the Cape of Grood Hope. They did not, however, retain 
them long ; but, upon the evacuation of the country as a British 
possession, two or three English families took up their residence 
there independently of the government. On the twenty-fifth of 
March, 1824, the Berwick, Captain Jeffrey, from London to Van 
Diemen's Land, arrived at the place, where they found an £ng» 
lishman of the name of Glass, formerly a corporal in the British 
artillery. He claimed to be supreme governor of the islands, and 
had under his control twenty-one men and three women. He 
gave a very favorable account of the salubrity of the climate and 
of the "productiveness of the soil. The population occupied them- 
selves chiefly in collecting sealskins and sea-elephant oil, with 
which they traded to the Cape of Good Hope, Glass owning a 
small schooner. At the period of our arrival the governor was 
still a resident, but his little community had multiplied, there 
being fifty-six persons upon Tristan, besides a smaller settlement 
of seven on Nightingale L>land. We liad no difiiculty in pro- 
curing almost every kind of refreshment which we required — 
sheep, hogs, bullocks, ral)bits, poultry, goaU, fish in great variety, 
and vegetables were abundant. Having come to anchor close in 
with the laige island, in eighteen fathoms, we took all we wanted 
on board very conveniently. Captain Guy also purchased of 
Glass five hundred sealskins and some ivory. We remained 
here a week, during which the prevailing winds were from the 
northward and westward, and the weatlicr somewhat liaxy. On 
the fifth of November we made sail to the southward and wt»st- 
wanl, with the intention of having a thorough search for a group 
of islands called the Auroras, respecting whose existence a greai 
diversity of opinion has existed. 
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These wlaadB are said to hare been discovered as early as 
1762, by the commander of the ship Aurora. In 1790, Captain 
Manuel de Oyanrido, in the ship Princess, belonging to the Royal 
Philippine Company, sailed, as he asserts, directly among them. 
In 1794^ the Spanish corvette Atrevida went with the determina- 
tion of ascertaining their precise situation, and, in a paper pub- 
lished by the Royal Hydrographical Society of Madrid in the 
year 1809, the following language is used respecting this expedi- 
tion. "The corvette Atrevida practiseil, in their immediate 
vicinity, from the twenty-first to the twenty-seventh of Jan- 
nary, all the necessary observations, and measured by chronom- 
eters the difference of longitude between these islands and the 
port of Soledad in the Malninas. The islands are three ; they 
are very nearly in the same meridian ; the centre one is rather 
low, and the other two may be seen at nine leagues distance." 
The observations made on board the Atrevida give the following 
results as the precise situation of each island. The most north- 
em is in latitude 52^ 87' 24" S., longitude 47° 48' 15" W. ; the 
middle one in latitude 58^ 2' 40" S., longitude 47^ 55' 15" W.; 
and the most southern in latitude 58^^ 15' 22" S., longitude 47^ 
57' 15" W. 

On the twenty-seventh of January, 1820, Captain James Wed- 
del, of the British navy, sailed from Staten Land also in search 
of the Auroras. He reports that, having made the most diligent 
search and passed not only immediately over the spots indicated 
by the commander of the Atrevida, but in every direction through- 
out the vicinity of these spots, he could discover no indication of 
land. These confiictin^ir statements have "induced other navigators 
to look out for the islands ; and, strange to say, while some have 
sailed through every inch of sea where they are supposed to lie 
without finding them, there have been not a few who declare 
positively that they have seen them ; and even been close in with 
their shores. It was Captain Guy's intention to make every ex- 
ertion within his power to settle the question so oddly in dispute.* 

* Among the veueU which at various times have professed to meet with 
the Auroras may be mentioned the ship San Miguel, in 17G9 ; the ship Au< 
rora. In 1774 ; the brigPearl, in 1779 : and the ship Dolores, in 1790. Thejr 
all agrM fai giving the mean htitode fifty-three degrees sooth. 

6» 
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We kept on onr oourae, between the sooth tnd west, with 
variable weather, until the twentieth of the month, when we 
found ourselves on the debated ground, being in latitude 53^ 15' 
S., longitude 47° 58' W. — ^that is to say, very nearly upon the 
spot indicated as the situation of the most southern of the group. 
Not perceiving any sign of land, we continued to the westward 
in the parallel of fifty-three degrees south, as far as the meridian 
of fifty degrees west. We then stood to the north as far as the 
parallel of fifly-two degrees south, ^ hen we turned to the east- 
ward, and kept our parallel by double altitudes, morning and 
evenuig, and meridian altitudes of the planets and moon. Having 
thus gone eastwardly to the meridian of the western coast of 
Greorgia, we kept that meridian until we were in the latitude 
from which we set out. We then took diagonal courses Uirough- 
out the entire extent of sea circumscribed, keeping a lookout 
constantly at the masthead, and repeating our examination with 
the greatest care for a period of three weeks, during which the 
weather was remarkably pleasant and fair, with no haze what- 
soever. Of course we were thoroughly satisfied that, whatever 
islands might have existed in this vicinity at any former period, 
no vestige of them remained at the present day. Since my 
return home I find that the same ground was traced over, with 
equal care, in 1822, by Captain Johnson, of the American 
schooner Henry, and by Captain Morrell, in the American 
schooner Wasp— in both cases with the same result as in our own. 



CHAPTER XVL 

It had been Captain Guy's original intention, after satisfying 
himself about the Auroras, to proceed through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, and up along the western coast of Patagonia ; but infor- 
mation received at Tristan d'Acunha induced him to steer to 
the southward, in the hope of falling in with some small iMands 
said to lie about the paraUel of 60" S., longitude 4P 20' W. 
In the event of his not discovering these lands, he designed, 
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flhonld the seaaoo prove favorable, to push ou towards the pole. 
Accordingly, on the twelfth of December, we made sail in that 
direction. On the eighteenth we found ourselves about the sta 
tion indicated bj Glass, and cruised for three days in that neigh- 
borhood without finding any traces of the islands he had men- 
tioned. On the twenty-first, the weather being unusually 
pleasant, we again made sail to the southward, with the resolu- 
tion of penetrating in that course as far as possible. Before 
entering upon this portion of my nai-rative, it may be as well, 
for the information of those readers who have paid little atten- 
tion to the progress of discovery in these regions, to give some 
brief account of the very few attempts at reaching the southern 
pole which have hitherto been made. 

That of Captain Cook was the first of which we have any 
distinct account. In 1772, he sailed to the south in the Resolution, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Fumeaux in the Adventure. In 
December he found himself as far as the fiHy-eighth parallel of 
•outh latitude, and in longitude 26^ 57' £. Here he met with 
narrow fields of ice, about eight or ten inches thick, and run- 
ning northwest and southeast This ice was in large cakes, and 
usually it was packed so closely that the vessels had great di£Gi- 
culty in forcing a passage. At this period Captain Cook sup- 
):osed, from the vast number of birds to be seen, and from other 
indications, that he was in the near vicinity of land. He kept 
on to the southward, the weatlier being exceedingly cold, until 
he reached the sixty-fourth parallel, in longitude 38"' 14' E. 
Here he had mild weather, with gentle breezes, for five days, 
the thermometer being at thirty-six. In January, 1773. the 
Te-sseU crossed the Antarctic circle, but did not succeed in pene- 
trating much farther; for, upon reaching latitude 67*^ 15', they 
found all farther progress impeded by an immense body of ice, 
extending all along the soiilhem horizon as fai* as the eye could 
reach. This ice was of every variety — and some large floes of 
it, miles in extent, formed a compact nutss, rising eighteen or 
twenty feet above the water. It being late in the season, and 
no hope entertained of rounding these obstructions, Captair 
Cook now reluctantly turned to the northward. 

In the November following he renewed his search io the 
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Antarctiis. In latitude 59"^ 40' lie met witli a strong current 
setting to the southward. In December, when the vessels were 
in latitude QT" 31', longitude 142° 54' W., the cold was exces- 
sive, with heavj gales and fog. Here also birds were abundant : 
the albatross, the penguin, and the peterel especially. In latitude 
70^ 23' some large islands of ice were encountered, and shortly 
afterward, the clouds to the southward were observed to be of a 
snowy whiteness, indicating the vicinity of field ice. In latitude 
71° 10', longitude 106° 54' W., the navigators were stopped, as 
before, by an immense frozen expanse, which filled the whole 
area of the southern horizon. The northern edgp of this expanse 
was ragged and broken, so firmly wedged together as to be 
utterly impassable, and extending about a mile to the south- 
ward. Behind it the frozen surface was comparatively smooth 
for some distance, until terminated in the extreme back-ground 
by gigantic ranges of ice mountains, the one towering above the 
other. Captain Cook concluded that this vast field reached the 
southern pole or was joined to a continent. Mr. J. N. Reynolds, 
whoso great exertions and perseverance liave at length suo- 
oeeded in getting set on foot a national expedition, partly for the 
purpose of exploring these regions, thus speaks of the attempt 
of the Resolution : ^ We are not surprised that Captain Cook 
was unable to go beyond 71° 10', but we are astonished that he 
did attain tliat point on the meridian of 106° 54' west lon- 
gitude. Palmer's Land lies south of the Shetland, latitude 
sixty-four degrees, and tends to the southward and westward 
fartlier than any navigator has yet penetrated. Cook was stand- 
ing for this land when his progress was arrested by the ice ; 
whicli, we apprehend, must always be the case in that point, and 
to early in the season as the sixth of January — and we should 
not be surprised if a portion of the icy mountains described was 
attached to the main body of Palmer's Land, or to t^ome other 
portions uf land lying farther to the southward and westward.** 
In 1803, Captains Kreutzenstem and Lisiausky were dis- 
patched by Alexander of Russia for the purpose of circumnavi 
gating the globe. In endeavoring to get south, they made no 
farther than 59° 58', in longitude 70° 15' W. They here me« 
with strong currents setting eastwardly. Whales were abun 
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dant but thsj saw no ice. In regard to this voyage, Mr. Rej- 
nolds observes that, if Kreutzenstem had arrived where he did 
earlier in the season, he must have encountered ice— it was 
March when he reached the latitude specified. The winds pre- 
vailing, as thej do, from the southward and westward, had 
carried the floes, aided bj currents, into that icj region bounded 
on the north bj Georgia, east by Sandwich Land and the South 
Orkneys, and west by the South Shetland Islands. 

In 1822, Cf^tam James Weddell, of the British navy, with 
two very small vessels, penetrated farther to the south than any 
previous navigator, and this too, without encountering extraor- 
dinary difficulties. He states that although he was frequently 
hemmed in by ice before reaching the seventy-second parallel, 
yet, upon attaining it, not a particle was to be discovered, and 
that, upon arriving at the latitude of 74° 15', no fields, and only 
three islands of ice were visible. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, although vast fiocks of birds were seen, and other usual 
indications of land* and although, south of the Shetland?, un- 
known coasts were observed from the masthead tending south- 
wardly, Weddell discourages the idea of land existing in the 
polar regions of the south. 

On the 11th of January, 1828, Captain Benjamin Morrell, of 
the American schooner Wasp, sailed from Kerguelen's Land 
with a view of penetrating as far south as possible. On the first 
of February he found himself in latitude 64° 52' S., longitude 
118' 27' E. The following passage is extracted from his jour- 
nal of that date : ^ The wind soon freshened to an eleven-knot 
breeze, and we embraced this opportunity of making to the 
west ; being however convinced that the farther we went south 
beyond latitude sixty-four degrees, the less ice was to be appre- 
hended, we steered a little to the southward, until we crossed 
the Antarctic circle, and were in latitude 69° 15' E. In this 
latitude there was no field ice, and very few ice islands in sight." 

Under the date of March fourteenth I find also this entry : 
^ The sea was now entirely free of field ice, and there were not 
more than a dozen ice islands in sight. At the same time the 
temperature rf the air and water was at least thirteen degrees 
higlkY (more mild) than we had ever foand it between the par- 
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aUeU of sixtj and smty^Wa south. We wera now in lodtnd* 
70"' 14' S., and the temperature of the air was forty-seT«n| and 
that of the water forty-four. Iq this nituation I found the vari- 
ation to be 14^ 27' easterly, per aziiuuth. * . - I have seveml 
tiines passed within the Antarctic circle, on different meridiang^ 
and bare Mniformly found the temperature, both of the air and 
the water, to become more and more mild the ffuther I advanced 
beyond the si^ty-fitth degree of south ktitude, and that the Tari* 
fition decreases in the same proportion. While north of this 
latitude, say between »iity and siity-five south, we frequently 
had ^eat dilliculty in finding a passage for the vessel bett^-een 
the immense and almost Lnnumerabk ice inlands* some of which 
were from one to two miles in circumference, and more than five 
hundred feet above the surface of the water." 

Being nearly destitute of fuel and water, and without proper 
insirument^it it being also late in the season, Captain Morrell 
was now obliged to put back, without attempting any farther pro* 
gress to the westward, although an entirely open sea lay before 
him. Fie expresses the opinion that, bad not these overruling 
eonsideradoDs obliged him to retreat, he could have penetrated, 
if not to tb© pole itself, at least to thfO eighty-fifth parallel I 
have given his ideas respecting these matters somewhat at length, 
that the reiider may have an opportunity of seeing how far tbej 
were borne out by my own subsequent experience- 
In 1881, Captain Briscoe, in the employ of the Messieurs 
Eitderby, whale-ship owners of London, sailed in the brig hirisly 
for the South Stm^ accompanied by the cutter Tula. On the 
twenty-eighth of February, being in latitude 66^ 30' S^ longi- 
tuda 47^ 13' K*, he descried land, and ^ clearly discovered 
through the j^now the black peaks of a range of mountains run- 
ning £. S, £/' Ue remained in this neighborhood during iUt 
whole of the following monlh, but was imable to approach the 
coast nearer than within ten leagues, owing to the boisterous 
state of the weather. Finding it impossible to make farther 
discovery during this season, he returned northward !o winter 
in Van Diem en' > Land. 

In the beginning of 1 832 he again proceeded soutUwanUj, 
and on the fourth of February land wm Been lo the £OUtliaiat in 
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latitnde 67° 15', longitude 69"" 29' W. This was soon found to 
be an island near the headland of the country he had first dis- 
covered. On the twenty-first of the month he succeeded in 
landing on the latter, and took possession of it in the name of 
William IV., calling it Adelaide's Island, in honor of the English 
queen. These particulars being made known to the Royal Creo- 
graphical Society of London, the conclusion was drawn by that 
body ''that there is a continuous tract of land extending from 47^ 
SO' E. to 69** 29' W. longitude, running the parallel of from sixty- 
nx to sixty-seven degrees south latitude." In respect to this 
oonclusion Mr. Reynolds observes, " In the correctness of it we 
by no means concur ; nor do the discoveries of Briscoe warrant 
any such inference. It was within these limits that Weddell 
proceeded south on a meridian to the east of Georgia, Sandwich 
Land, and the South Orkney and Shetland Islands.** My own 
experience will be found to testify most directly to the falsity of 
the conclusion arrived at by the society. 

These are the principal attempts which have been made at 
penetrating to a high southern latitude, and it will now be seen 
that there remained, previous to the voyage of the Jane, nearly 
three hundred degrees of longitude in which the Antarctic circle 
had not been crossed at all. Of course a wide field lay before 
OS for discovery, and it was with feelings of most intense inter- 
est that I heard Captain Guy express his resolution of pushing 
boldly to the southward. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

We kept our course southwardly for four days after giving up 
the search for Glass's Islands, without meeting with any ice at 
alL On the twenty-sixth, at noon, we were in latitude 63** 23' 
S., longitude 41® 25' W. We now saw several large ice islands, 
and a floe of field ice, not, however, of a!iy great extent. The 
winds generally blew from the southeast, or the northeast, but 
were very light. Whenever we had a westerly wind, which 
1 seldom, it was invariably attended with a rain squall. Everv 
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day we had more or less snow. The thermometer, on the 
twentj-seventh, stood at thirty-five. 

January 1, 1828. This day we found ourselves completely 
hemmed in by the ice» and our prospects looked cheerless indeed. 
A strong gale blew, during the whole forenoon, from the north- 
east, and drove large cakes of the drift against the rudder and 
counter with such violence that we all trembled for the conse- 
quences. Towards evening, the gale still blowing with fury, a 
large field in front separated, and we were enabled, by carrying 
a press of sail, to force a passage through the smaller fiakes into 
some open water beyond. As we approached this space we 
took in sail by degrees, and having at length got clear, lay to 
under a single reefed foresail. 

Jtxnuary 2. We had now tolerably pleasant wealher. At noon 
we found ourselves in latitude 69"" 10' 8., longitude 42"^ 20' W., 
having crossed the Antarctic circle. Very little ice was to be 
seen to the southward, although large fields of it lay behind us. 
This day we rigged some sounding gear, using a large iron pot 
capable of holding twenty gallons, and a line of two hundred 
fathoms. We found the current setting to the north, about a 
quarter of a mile per hour. The temperature of the air was 
now about thirty-three. Here we found the variation to be 14^ 
28' easterly, per azimuth. 

Janttary 5. We had still held on to the southward without any 
very great impediments. On this morning, however, being in 
latitude l^"" 15' E., longitude 42^* 10' W., we were again 
Drought to a stand by an immense expanse of firm ice. We 
saw, nevertheless, much open water to the southward, and felt 
no doubt of being able to reach it eventually. Standing to the 
eastward along the edge of the floe, we at length on me to a pas- 
sage of about a mile in width, through which we warped our 
way by sundown. The sea in which we now were was thickly 
covered with ice islands, but had no field ice, and we pushed on 
boldly as before. The cold did not seem to increase, although 
we had snow very frequently, and now and then hail squalls of 
great violence Immense fiocks of the albatross fiew over the 
schooner this day, going from southeast to northwest. 

January 7. The sea still remained pretty well open, so thai 
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we had no difficulty in holding on our course. To the westward 
we saw some icebergs of incredible size, and in the adernoon 
passed very near one whose summit could not have been less 
than four hundred fathoms from the surface of the ocean. Its 
girth was probably, at the base, three quarters of a league, and 
several streams of water were running from crevices in its sides. 
We remained in. sight of this island two days, and then only lost 
it in a fog. 

January 10. Snarly this morning we had the misfortune to 
lose a man overboard. He was an American, named Peter 
Vredenburgh, a native of New York, and was one of the most val- 
uable hands on board the schooner. In going over the bows his 
ibot slipped, and he fell between two cakes of ice, never rising 
again. At noon of this day we were in latitude 78^ 30\ longi- 
tude 40^ 15' W. The cold was now excessive, and we had hail 
squalls continually from the northward and eastward. In this 
direction also we saw several more immense icebergs, and the 
wiioie horizon to the eastward appeared to be blocked up with 
field ice, rising in tiers, one mass above the other. Some dritl- 
wood floated by during the evening, and a great quantity of birds 
flew over, among which were Nellies, peterels, albatrosses, and a 
large bird of a brilliant blue plumage. The variation here, per 
azimuth, was less than it had been previously to our passing the 
Antarctic circle. 

Joaiuary 12. Our passage to the south again looked doubtful, 
as noth'mg was to be seen in the direction of the pole but one ap- 
parently limitless floe, backed by absolute mountains of ragged 
ice, one precipice of which arose frowningly above the other. 
We stood to the westward until the fourteenth, in the hope of 
finding an entrance. 

January 14. This morning we reached the western extremity 
of the field which had impeded us, and, weathering it, came to an 
open sea, without a particle of ice. Upon sounding with two 
hundred fathoms, we here found a current setting southwardly at 
the rate of half a mile per hour. The temperature of the air 
was forty-seven, that of the water thirty-four. We now sailed 
to the southward without meeting any interruption of moment 
until the sixteenth, when, at noon, we w»re in latitude 81^ 21 '• 
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long. 42^ W. We here again Ronnded, and fimnd a camnt Mtting 
still southwardlj, and at the rate of three quarters of a mile per 
hour. The yariation per azimuth had diminished, and the tem- 
perature of the air was mild and pleasant, the thermometer being 
as high as fiftj-one. At this period not a particle of ice was to 
be discovered. All hands on board now felt certain of attaining 
the pole. 

January 17. This day was fuU of incident. Innumerable 
flights of birds flew over us from the southward, and several 
were shot from the deck ; one of them, a species of pelican, 
proved to be excellent eating. About midday a small floe of ice 
was seen from the masthead off the larboard bow, and upon it 
there appeared to be some large animal. As the weather was 
good and nearly calm, Captain Guy ordered out two of the boats 
to see what it was. Dirk Peters and myself accompanied the 
mate in the larger boat. Upon coming up with the floe, we per- 
ceived that it was in the possession of a gigantic creature of the 
race of the Arctic bear, but far exceeding in size the largest of 
these animals. Being well armed, we made no scruple of attack- 
ing it at once. Several shots were fired in quick succession, the 
most of which took effect, apparently, in the head and body. 
Nothing discouraged, however, the monster threw himself from 
the ice, and swam, with open jaws, to the boat in which were 
Peters and myself. Owing to the confusion which ensued 
among us at this unexpected turn of the adventure, no peri«on 
was ready immediately with a second shot, and the bear had 
actually succeeded in getting half his vast bulk across our gun- 
wale, and seizing one of the men by the small of his back, betbre 
any efficient means were taken to repel him. In this extremity 
nothing but the promptness and agility of Peters saved us from 
destruction. Leaping upon the back of the huge beast, he 
plunged the blade of a knife behind the neck, reaching the spinal 
marrow at a blow. The brute tumbled into the sea lifeless, and 
without a struggle, rolling over Peters as he fell. The latter soon 
recovered himselt^ and a rope being thrown him, he secured the 
carcass before entering the boaL We then returned in triumph 
to the schooner, towing our trophy behiud us. This bear, upon 
admeasurement, pmred to be full fifteen feet in his greatest 
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length. His wool was perfectly white, and very coarse, curling 
tightly. The eyes were of a blood red, and larger than those of 
the Arctic bear — the snout abo more roonded, rather resembling 
the snout of the bull-dog. The meat was tender, but excessively 
rank and fishy, although the men devoured it with avidity, and 
declared it excellent eating. 

Scarcely had we got our prize alongside, when the man at the 
masthead gave the joyful shout of '' land an the starhoard bow /" 
AH hands were now upon the alert, and, a breeze springing up 
very opportunely from the northward and eastward, we were 
8000 dose in with the coast. It proved to be a low rocky islet^ 
of about a league in circumference, and altogether destitute of 
vegetation, if we except a species of prickly pear. In approach- 
ing it from the northward, a singular ledge of rock is seen pro- 
jecting into the sea, and bearing a strong resemblance to corded 
bales of cotton. Around this ledge to the westward is a small 
bay, at the bottom of which our boats effected a convenient 
landing. 

It did not take us long to explore every portion of the island* 
but, with one exception, we found nothing worthy of our obser- 
fation. In the southern extremity, we picked up near the shore, 
half buried in a pile of loose stones, a piece of wood, which 
seemed to have formed the prow of a canoe. There had been 
evidently some attempt at carving upon it, and Captain Gruy 
fimcied that he made out the figure of a tortoise, but the resem- 
blance did not strike me very forcibly. Besides this prow, if 
such it were, we found no other token that any living creature 
bad ever been here before. Around the coast we discovered 
occasional small fioes of ice — ^but these were very few. The 
exact situation of this islet (to which Captain Guy gave the name 
of Bonnet's Islet, in honor of his partner in the ownership of the 
schooner) is 82° 50' S. latitude, 42^ 20' W. longitude. 

We had now advanced to the southward more than eight de- 
grees farther than any previous navigators, and the sea still lay 
perfectly open before us. We found, too, that the variation 
uniformly decreased as we proceeded, and, what was still more 
surprising, that the temperature of the air, and latterly of the 
watery became milder. The weather might even be called 
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pleasant, and we had a steady but very gentle breese alwaja 
from some northern point of the compass. The sky .was usually 
dear, with now and then a slight appearance of thin vapor in the 
southern horizon— *t!iis, however, was invariably of brief duration. 
Two difficulties alone presented themselves to our view ; we 
were getting short of fuel, and symptoms of scurvy had occurred 
among several of the crew. These considerations began to im- 
press upon Captain Guy the necessity of returning, and he spoke 
of it frequently. For my own part, confident as I was of soon 
arriving at land of some description upon the course we were 
pursuing, and having every reason to believe, from present ap- 
pearances, that we should not find it the sterile soil met with in 
the higher Arctic latitudes, I warmly pressed upon him the 
expediency of persevering, at least for a few days longer, in the 
direction we were now holding. So tempting an opportunity of 
solving the great problem in regard to an Antarctic continent 
had never yet been aflPorded to man, and I confess that I felt my- 
self bursting with indignation at the timid and ill-timed sugges^ 
tions of our commander. I believe, indeed, that what I could 
not refrain from saying to him on this head had the efiect of indu- 
cing him to push on. While, therefore, I cannot but lament the 
most unfortunate and bloody events which immediately axoee 
from my advice, I must still be allowed to feel some degree of 
gratification at having been instrumental, however remotely, in 
opening to the eye of science one of the most intensely exciting 
secrets which has ever engrossed its attention. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Januart 18. This morning* we continued to the southward, 
with the same pleasant weather as before. The sea was entirely 
smooth, the air tolerably warm and from the northeast, the tem* 
peratura of the water fifty-three. We now again got our sound- 
mg-gear in order, and, with a hundred and fifty fathoms of line, 

* The terms mormng^ and €tenii»t^ which I have made use of to avoid 
•onfiisioo in ray namtive, as fitf as possible, mast not, of course, be takaD 
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fimnd the omreiit setting towards the pole at the nte of ii mile 
ian hour. This constant tendency to the southward, both in the 
wind and current, caused some degree of speculation, and even 
of alarm, in different quarters of the schooner, and I saw dis- 
tinctly that no little impression had been made upon the mind 
of Captain Guy. He was exceedingly sensitive to ridicule, 
however, and I finally succeeded in laughing him out of his ap- 
prehensions. The variation was now very trivial. In the course 
of the day we saw several large whales of the right species, and 
innumerable flights of the albatross passed over the vessel. We 
also picked up a bush, full of red berries, like those of the haw- 
thorn, and the carcass of a singular-looking land-animal. It 
was three feet in length, and but six inches in height, with four 
very short legs, the feet armed with long claws of a brilliant 
scarlet, and resembling coral in substance. The body was 
covered with a straight silky hair, perfectly white. The tail was 
peaked like that of a rat, and about a foot and a half long. The 
head resembled a cat's, with the exception of the ears — these 
were flapped like the ears of a dog. The teeth were of the same 
brilliant scarlet as the claws. 

January 19. To-day, being in latitude 83'' 20\ longitude 43" 
V W. (the sea being of an extraordinarily dark color), we again 
■aw land from the masthead, and, upon a closer scrutiny, found 
it to be one of a group of very large islands. The shore was 
precipitous, and the interior seemed to be well wooded, a circum- 
stance which occasioned us great joy. In about four hours from 
our first discovering the land we came to anchor in ten fathoms. 
Bandy bottom, a league from the coast, as a high surf, with strong 
ripples here and there, rendered a nearer approach of doubtful 
expediency. The two largest boats were now ordered out, and 
a party, well armed (among whom were Peters and myself), 

in their ordinary sense. For a long time past we had had no night at all, 
the daylight being continual. The dates throughout are according to nauti- 
cal time, and the bearings must be understood as per compass. I would 
also remark, in this place, that I cannot, in the first portion of what is here 
written, pretend to strict accuracy in respect to dates, or latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, having kept no regular journal until after the period of which this 
ftnt portion treats. In many instances I have relied altogether apoi.> 
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proceeded to look for an openixig in the reef which iq^peared to 
encircle the island. Afler searching about for some time, we 
discovered an inlet, which we were entering, when we saw four 
large canoes put off from the shore, filled with men who seemed 
to be well armed. We waited for them to come up, and, as they 
moved with great rapidity, they were soon within hail. Captain 
Guy now held up a white handkerchief on the blade of an oar, 
when the strangers made a full stop, and commenced a loud jab- 
bering all ut once, intermingled with occasional shouts, in which 
we could distinguish the words Anamoo-mool and Lama-Lcmia ! 
They continued this for at least half an hour, during which we 
had a good (^portunity of observing their appearance. 

In the four canoes, which might have been fifty feet long and 
five broad, there were a hundred and ten savages in alL They 
were about the ordinary stature of Europeans, but of a more 
muscular and brawny frame. Their complexion a jet black, 
with thick and long woolly hair. They were clothed in skins of 
an unknown black animal, shaggy and silky, and made to fit the 
body with some degree of skill, the hair being inside, except 
where turned out about the neck, wrists, and ankles. Their 
arms consisted principally of dubs, of a dark, and apparently 
very heavy wood. Some spears, however, were observed among 
them, headed with fiint, and a few slings. The bottoms of the 
canoes were full of black stones about the size of a large egg. 

When they had concluded their harangue (for it was clear 
they intended their jabbering for such), one of them who seemed 
to be the chief stood up in the prow of his canoe, and made 
signs for us to bring our boats alongside of him. This hint we 
pretended not to understand, thinking it the wiser plan to main- 
tain, if possible, the interval between us, as their number more 
than quadrupled our own. Finding this to be the case, the chief 
ordered the three other canoes to hold back, while he advanced 
towards us with his own. As soon as he came up with us be 
leaped on board the largest of our boats, and seated himself by 
the side of Captain Guy, pointing at the same time to the 
schooner, and repeating the words Anamoo-moof and Lama- 
Lama ! We now put back to the vessel, the four cjinoes follow- 
ing at a little distance. 
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Upon getting alcmgsidey the chief evinced symptoms of eztrema 
enrprise and delight, clapping his hands, slapping his thighs and 
breast, and laughing obstreperously. His followers behind 
joined in his merriment, and for some minutes the din was so 
excessive as to be absolutely deafening. Quiet being at length 
restored, Captain Guy ordered the boats to be hoisted up, as a 
accessary precaution, and gave the chief (whose name we soon 
found to be Tixhwii) to understand that we could admit no more 
than twenty of his men on deck at one time. With this arrange* 
ment he appeared perfectly satisfied, and gave some directions 
to the canoes, when one of them approached, the rest remaining 
about fifty yards off. Twenty of the savages now got on board, 
and proceeded to ramble over every part of the deck, and 
scramble about among the rigging, making themselves much at 
home, and examining every article with great inquisitiveness. 

It was quite evident that they had never before seen any of 
the white race — ^from whose complexion, indeed, they appeared 
to recoil. They believed the Jane to be a living creature, and 
seemed to be afraid of hurting it with the points of their spears, 
carefully turning them up. Our crew were much amused with 
the conduct of Too-wit in one instance. The cook was splitting 
some wood near the galley, and, by accident, struck his axe into 
the deck, making a gash of considerable depth. The chief im- 
mediately ran up, and pushing the cook on one side rather 
roughly, commenced a half whine, half howl, strongly indicative 
of sympathy in what he considered the sufferings of the schooner, 
patting and smoothing the gash with his hand, and washing it 
from a bucket of seawater which stood by. This was a degree 
of ignorance for which we were not prepared, and for my part I 
could not help thinking some of it affected. 

When the visitors had satisfied, as well as they could, their 
curiosity in regard to our upper works, they were admitted be- 
low, when their amazement exceeded all bounds. Their aston- 
ishment now appeared to be far too deep for words, for they 
roamed about in silence, broken only by low ejaculations. The 
arms afforded them much food for speculation, and they were 
suffered to handle and examine them at leisure. I do not believe 
that they had the least suspicion of their actual use, but rathet 
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took them for idols, seeing the care we had of them, and the 
attention with which we watched their movements while hand- 
ling them.' At the great guns their wonder was redoubled. 
They approached them with every mark of the profoundcst 
reverence and awe, bnt forbore to examine them minutely. 
There were two large mirrors in the cabin, and here was the 
acme of their amazement Too-wit was the first to approach 
them, and he had got in the middle of the cabin, with his face to 
one and his back to the other, before he fairly perceived them. 
Upon raising his eyes and seeing his reflected self in the glass, I 
thought the savage would go mad; but, upon turning short 
round to make a retreat, and beholding himself a second time in 
the opposite direction, I was afraid he would expire upon the 
spot No persuasion could prevail upon him to take another 
look ; but, throwing himself upon the floor, with his face buried 
in his bands, he remained thus until we were obliged to drag 
him upon deck. 

The whole of the savages were admitted on board in this 
manner, twenty at a time, Too-wit being suffered to remain 
during the entire period. We saw no dispasition to thievery 
among them, nor did we miss a single article after their depart- 
ure. Throughout the whole of their visit they evinced the most 
friendly manner. There were, however, some points in their 
demeanor which we found it impossible to understand : for ex- 
ample, we could not get them to approach several very liarmless 
objects — such as the schooner's sails, an egg, an open book, or a 
pan of flour. We endeavored to ascertain if they had among 
them any articles which might be turned to account in the way 
of traflic, but found great difliculty in being comprehended. We 
made out, nevertheless!, what greatly astonished us, that the 
islands abounded in the large tortoise of the Gallipagoi. one of 
which we saw in tlie canoe of Too-wit We saw also some 
biche de mer in the hands of one of the savages, who was greed- 
ily devouring it in its natural state. These anomalits, for tht-y 
wcm such when considered in regard to the latitude, induced 
Captain Guy to wish for a thorough investigation of the country*, 
in the hope of making a profitable speculation in his di«K>uvery. 
For my own part, anxious as I wi&s to know something more Of 
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ihesB islandtt, I wm still more eariiestlj bent on prosecuting^ the 
voyage to the southward without delay. W13 had now fine 
ireathon but there was no telling how loog it would last ; and 
being already in the eighty-fourth parallel, with an open seu be- 
fore us, a GurreDt Betting strongly to the southward, and the wind 
feir, I could not listen with any patience to a proposition of 
Btopprng lon^r than was absolutely necessary for the health of 
the erew and the taking on board a proper supply of fuel and 
fresh proirisions. I represented to the captain that we might 
easily make this group on our return, and winter here in the 
event of being blocked up by the ice. He at length came into 
my viewj (for in' some w^ay, hardly known to myself, I had ae- 
qnired much influence over him), and it was finally resolved ihatj 
eren in the event of our finding biche de mer, we should only «?tay 
here a week to recruit, and then push on to the southward while 
we mtghu Accordingly we made every necessary preparation, 
mid^ under the guidance of Too-wil, got the Jane through the 
reef in safety, coming to anchor about a mile from the shore, in 
I excellent bay* completely landlocked, on the southeastern coast 
[ of the main island, and in ten fathomj^ of water, black sandy bot- 
I tonu At the head of thia bay there were three fine springiS (we 
were told) of good water, and we saw abundance of wood hi the 
Ttcmity* The four canoes followed us in, keeping, however, at a 
respectful distance. Too-wit himself remained on board, and, 
I tipon our dropping anchor, invited us to accompany him on shore, 
^ iwid visit his village in the interior- To thii^ Captain Guy con- 
[iented; and ten savages being left on board ay hostages* a party 
I f>f US, twelve in alU got in readiness to attend the chief. We 
I took care to be well armed, yet without evincing any distrust. 
The schooner had her guns run out, her boarding- nettings up, 
f and every other proper precaution was taken to guard against 
(surprise* Directions were left with the chief mate to admit no 
f j>enw>n on board during our absence, and, in the event of our not 
. iippi*anng in twelve hours, to send the cutter, with a swivel^ 
^lU-ound the issland in search of us. 

At every &tep we took inland the oonvictbn forced itself upon 
Itifl Ihat we were in a country differing essentially Irom any hith^ 
fflo visited by dvili^ed men. We saw nothing with which w@ 
VdL. IV.— 7 
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had been formerly oonverrant The trees resembled no growth 
of either the torrid, the temperate, or the northern frigid zonesy 
and were altogether unlike those of the lower southern latitudes 
we had already traversed. The very rocks were novel in their 
mass, their color, and their stratification ; and the streams them- 
selves, utterly incredible as it may appear, had so little in com* 
mon with those of other climates, that we were scrupulous of 
tasting them, and, indeed, had difficulty in bringing ourselves to 
believe that their qualities were purely those of nature. At a 
small brook which crossed our path (the first we had reached) 
Too-wit and his attendants halted to drink. On account of the 
singular character of the water, we refused to taste it, supposing 
it to be polluted ; and it was not until some time afterward we 
came to understand that such was the appearance of the streams 
throughout the whole group. I am at a loss to give a distind 
idea of the nature of this liquid, and cannot do so without nmny 
words. Although it flowed with rapidity in all declivities where 
common water would do so, yet never, except when falling in a 
cascade, had it the customary appearance of limpidity. It was, 
nevertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly limpid as any limestone 
water in existence, the difiference binng only in appearance. At 
first sight, and especially in cases where little declivity was 
found, it bore resemblance, as regards consistency, to a thick in- 
fusion of gum Arabic in common water. But this was only the 
least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities. It was not color- 
less, nor was it of any one uniform color — presenting to the eye, 
as it flowed, every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a 
changeable silk. This variation in shade was produced in a 
manner which excited as profound astonishment in the minds of 
our party as the mirror had done in the case of Too-wit. Upon 
collecting a basinful, and allowing it to settle thoroughly^ we per- 
ccivod that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a number of 
distinct veins, each ?£ a distinct hue ; that these veins did not 
commingle ; and that jheir cohesion was perfect in regard to their 
own particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to 
neighboring veins. Upon passing the blade of a knife athwart 
the veins, the water closed over it immediately, as with us, and 
also, in withdrawing it, all traces of the passage of the knife were 
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Imtaotlj obliterated. If, however, the blade was passed down 
accarately between the two vems, a perfect separation was ef- 
fected, which the power of cohesion did not immedi&telj rectify. 
The phenomena of this water formed the first definite link in that 
vast chain of apparent miracles with which I was destined to be 
at length- encircled. 



CHAPTER XEL 

We were nearly three hours in reaching the village, it being 
more than nine miles in the interior, and the path Ijing through 
a nigged country. As we passed along, the party of Too-wit 
(the whole hundred and ten savages of the canoes) was mo- 
mentarily strengthened by smaller detachments, of from two to 
six or seven, which joined us, as if by accident, at different turns 
in the road. There appeared so much of system in this that I 
ooold not help feeling distrust, and I spoke to Captain Guy of 
my apprehensions. It was now too late, however, to recede, and 
we concluded that our best security lay in evincing a perfect con- 
fidence in the good faith of Too-wit. We accordingly went on, 
keeping a wary eye upon the manoeuvres of the savages, and not 
permitting them to divide our numbers by pushing in between. 
In this way, passing through a precipitous ravine, we at length 
reached what we were told was the only collection of habitations 
upon the island. As we came in sight of them, the chief set up 
a shout, and frequently repeated the word Kloch-Kloek ; which 
we supposed to be the name of the village, or perhaps the ge- 
neric name for villages. 

The dwellings were of the most miserable description imaginable, 
and, unlike those of even the lowest of the savage races with which 
mankind are acquainted, were of no uniform plan. Some of them 
(and these we found belonged to the Wampoos or Tampoos, the 
great men of the land) consisted of a tree cut down at about four 
feet from the root, with a large black skin thrown over it, and 
hanging in loose folds upon the ground. Under this the savage 
nwUed. Olhera were formed by means of rough limbs of trees, 
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mth ibe withered foliage upon them, made to recline, at an angle 
of forly-five degrees, a«:ftimt a bank of duy, heaped up, wtrhoiit 
regular form, lo tbf; height of five or six feet. Otherss^ again, 
were mere holes dog hi the earth perpendicularly, and covered 
over with similar branches, these being removed when the tenant 
was about to enter, and pulled on again when he bad enteiied« 
A few were biiilt among the forked limbs of trees as they stood, 
the upper Hrahs being partially cut through, so aa to bend over 
upon the lower, thus forming thicker shelter from the wearher. 
The parent er number, however, consisted of small shallow cavemi", 
apparently scratched in the face of a precipitoua ledge of dark 
etone, resembling fuller's earth, with which three sides of the 
village was bounded. At the door of each of thesi! pHmitiire 
caverns wa"? a small rock, which the tenant carefully placed be- 
fore the entrance upon leaving his reside nre, for what purpose I 
ooold not ascertain, as the stone itself wa^ nevtsr of stif&dent sJxe 
to dose up more th^n a tliird of the opening. 

This village* tf it were worthy of the name, lay in & valtay 
of some depth, and could only be approached from the south- 
ward, the precipitous ledge of which I have already ipoken cat- 
ting off all access in other directions. Through the middle <^ 
the valley i^n a brawling stream of the same magical-looking 
water which baa been described* We saw several strange ani- 
mals about the dwellings, all appearing to be thoruughly doaie»- 
ticiited. The largei?t of these crealures* resembled our comnion 
bog in the structure of the body and snout ; the taiJ, however, 
was bushy, and the legs i^lender a^ those of the antelope* Its 
motion was exceedingly awkward and indecisive, and we nev«r 
f&w it attempt to run. We noticed also fiereral animals reiy 
similar in appearance, but of a greater length of body, and cof- 
ered with a black wool Thet^ were a great variety of lame 
fowlM running about, and ihe^sc seemed to constitute the chief 
food of the natives. To our astonishment we eaw black Jilbatroae 
among these birds in a state of entire domestication, going to 
&ea periodically for food* but always returning to the vtllagc a3 
a home, and ujfing the liontheni shore in the vicinity as a plaice 
of incubation. There they wen- joined by their friend* the 
plicjina an usual, Imi these latrin- n«ver followed them to the 
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dwellings of the savages, Ara^ng tbe other kinds of tam^t 
fowls were ducks, diflering very Jtlle from the canvaj^'^-back of 
onr own country, black gannetB, and a Urge bird not on like ibe 
buzzard in appearance , but not c^ntvomus. Of fifth there 
memed to be a great abundance* We saw, during our visit, a 
qnantity of dried salmoni rock cod, blue dolphins, mackerel^ 
black tish* ekaie, conger eels, etepbant-Hsb, mullets, soles, parrot- 
ish, katber-jacket*;, gurnards, bake, flounders, paracuta^, and 
iiintiiiierabte other Tarieties. We noticed, too» that most of them 
were aimilaf to the fij^b about the group of tbe Lord Auckland 
Island^ in a latitude m low as fifty-one degrees south. The 
Gatlipago tortoise was also very plentiful* We saw but few 
wild animak, and none of a large ai^e, or of a &pecies with which 
we were familiar. One or two serpents of a formidable aspect 
crossed our path, but the natives paid them little attention, and 
we concluded that tbey were not venomous. 

As we approached tbe village with Too-wit and his party, a 
irMt crowd of the people rushed out to meet us, with loud 
shouts, among which we could only distinguish the everlasting 
AnamoO'TiiooI and Lama-Lama/ We were much eurpriaed at 
perceiving tbat^ with one or two exceptions, ibesie new comers 
were enlirf^Iy naked, the kins being used only by the men of 
the canoes. AH the weapons of the country seemed also to be 
in the possession of the latter, for there was no appearance of 
any among the viUagers. There were a great many women and 
children, tbe former not altogether wanting in what might be 
termed personal beauty. They were straight, tall, and well 
Ibrmed, with a grace and freedom of carriage not to be found in 
eivilbed society i. Their lip^, however, like those of the men, 
were thick and clumsy, so that, even when laughing, the teelh 
were never disclosed « Their hair was of a finer texture than 
that of tbe males* Among these naked vi lingers there might 
have been ten or twelve who were cJothed, like the party of 
Too- wit, in dresses of black skin, and armed with lances and 
heavy dub«* Tbeiie appeared to have great influence among 
the reet^ and were always addressed by the title Wampoo* 
Tbeae, too^ were the tenants of the black skin palaces. That of 
Too-wi' waa situated in tbe centre of tbe village, and wai much 
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larger and somewhat better constructed than others of Ha kind* 
The tree which formed its support was cut off at a distance of 
twelve feet or thereabout from the root, and there were several 
branches left just below the cut, these serving to extend the 
covering, and in this way prevent its flapping about the trunk. 
The covering, too, which consisted of four very large skms fast- 
ened together with wooden skewers, was secured at the bottom 
with pegs driven through it and into the ground. The floor was 
strewed with a quantity of dry leaves by way of carpet. 

To this hut we were conducted with great solemnity, and aa 
many of the natives crowded m after us as possible. Too-wifc 
seated himself on the leaves, and made signs that we should fol- 
low his example. This we did, and presently found ourselves 
in a situation peculiarly uncomfortable, if not indeed criticaL 
We were on the ground, twelve in number, with the savages, aa 
many as forty, sitting on their hams so closely around us that, if 
any disturbance had arisen, we should have found it impossible 
to make use of our arms, or indeed to have risen on our feet. 
The pressure was not only inside the tent, but outside, where 
probably was every individual on the whole island, the crowd 
being prevented from trampling us to deatli only by the incessant 
exertions and vociferations of Too- wit. Our chief security lay, 
however, in the presence of Too-wit himself among us, and we 
resolved to stick by him closely, as the best chance of extricating 
ourselves from the dilemma, sacrificing him immediately upon 
the first appearance of hostile design. 

Afler some trouble a certain degree of quiet was restored, 
when the chief addressed us in a speech of great length, and 
very nearly resembling the one delivered in the canoes, with 
the exception that the Anamoo-moos ! were now somewhat more 
strenuously insisted upon than the Lama-LamaM ! We listened 
in profound silence until the conclusion of his harangue, when 
Captain Guy replied by assuring the chief of his eternal friend- 
ship and good-will, concluding what he had to say by a present 
of several string of blue beads and a knife. At the former the 
monarch, much to our surprise, turned up his nose with somA 
expression of contempt ; but the knife gave him the most un- 
limited satisfactioD, and he immediately ordered dinner. Thk 
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was handed into the tent over the heads of the attendants, and 
consisted of the palpitating entrails of a species of unknown 
animal, probably one of the slim-legged hogs which we had 
observed in oar approach to the village. Seeing us at a loss 
how to proceed, he began, by way of setting us an example, to 
devour yard after yard of the enticing food, until we could posi- 
tively stand it no longer, and evinced sucl^ manifest symptoms 
of rebellion of stomach 'tis inspired his majesty with a degree of 
astonishment only inferior to that brought about by the looking- 
glasses. We declined, however, partaking of the delicades 
before us, and endeavored to make him understand that we had 
no appetite whatever, having just finished a hearty defeuner. 

When the monarch had made an end of his meal, we com- 
menced a series of cross-questioning in every ingenious manner 
we could devise, with a view of discovering what were the chief 
productions of the country, and whether any of them might be 
tamed to profit At length he seemed to have some idea of our 
meaning, and offered to accompany us to a part of the coast 
where he assured us the biche de mer (pointing to a specimen of 
that animal) was to be found in great abundance. We were 
g^d at this early opportunity of escaping from the oppression 
of the crowd, and signified our eagerness to proceed. We now 
left the tent, and, accompanied by the whole population of the 
village, followed the chief to the southeastern extremity of the 
island, not far from the bay whei*e our vessel lay at anchor. We 
waited here for about an hour, until the four canoes were brought 
round by some of the savages to our station. The whole of our 
party then getting into one of them, we were paddled along the 
edge of the reef before mentioned, and of another still farther 
out, where we saw a &r greater quantity of biche de mer than 
the oldest seaman among us had ever seen in those groups of 
the lower latitudes most celebrated for this article of commerce. 
We stayed near these reefs only long enongh to satisfy ourselves 
that we could easily load a dozen vessels with the animal if 
necessary, when we were taken alongside the schooner, and 
parted with Too-wit, after obtaining from him a promise that he 
woald bring us. in the course of twenty-four hours, as many of 
tha eanvasa-back dudc9 and Gallipago tortoises as his canoeii 
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would hold. In Uie whole of this adventare we saw noUiing fai 
thu demeanor of the natives calculated to create suspicion, with 
the single exception of the systematic manner in which their 
party was strengthened during our route from the schooner to 
the village. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The chief was as good as his word, and we were soon plentiftilly 
supplied with fresh provision. We found the tortoises as fine as 
we had ever seen, and the ducks surpassed our best species of 
wild fowl, being exceedingly tender, juicy, and well-fiavored. 
Besides these, the savages brought us, upon our making them 
cemprehend our wishes, a vast quantity of brown celery and 
scurvy grass, with a canoe-load of fresh fish and some dried. The 
celery was a treat indeed, and the scurvy grass proved of incal- 
culable benefit in restoring those of our men who had shown 
symptoms of disease. In a very short time we had not a single 
person on the sick-list. We had also plenty of other kinds of 
fresh provision, among which may be mentioned a species of 
shell-fish resembling the muscle in shape, but with the taste 
of an oyster. Shrimps, too, and prawns were abundant, and 
albatross and other birds' eggs with dark shells. We took in, 
too, a plentiful stock of the fiesh of the hog which I have men- 
tioned before. Most of the men found it a palatable food, but I 
thought it fishy and otherwise disagreeable. In return for these 
good things we presented the natives with blue beads, brass 
trinkets, nails, knives, and pieces of red cloth, they being fully 
delighted in the exchange. We established a regular mhrket on 
shore, just under the guns of the schooner, where our banorings 
were carried on with every appearance of good faith, and a de- 
gree of order which their conduct at the village of Klock-kfork 
had not led us to expect from the savages. 

Matters went on thus very amicably for several days, during which 
parties of the natives were frequently on board the schooner, and 
parties of our men frequently on shore, making long excursions 
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into the interior^ mi Teceiving no molestation whatever. "Find 
ing the ease with which the vessel might be loaded with hiche de 
merj owing to the friendly disposition of the islanders, and the 
readiness with which thej would render as assistance in collecting 
it, Captain Guy resolved to enter into negotiation ^nth Too-wit 
for the erection of suitable houses in which to cure the article, 
and for the services of himself and tribe in gathering as much as 
possible, while he himself took advantage of the fine weather to 
prosecute his voyage to the southward. Upon mentioning this 
project to the chief he seemed very willing to enter into an agree- 
ment. A bargain was accordingly struck, perfectly satisfactory 
to both parties, by which it was arranged that, after making the 
necessary preparations, such as laying off the proper grounds, 
erecting a portion of the buildings, and doing some other work in 
which the whole of our crew would be required, the schooner 
should proceed on her route, leaving three of her men on the 
island to superintend the inlfilment of the project, and iniitruct 
the natives in drying the hiche de mer. In regard to terms, these 
were made to depend upon the exertions of the savages in our 
absence. They were to receive a stipulated quantity of blue 
beads, knives, red cloth, and so forth, for every certain number 
of piculs of the biche de mer which should be ready on our re- 
turn. 

A description of the nature of this important article of com- 
merce, and the method of preparing it, may prove of some inter- 
est to my readers, and I can find no more suitable place than this 
for introducing an account of it. The following comprehensive 
notice of the substance is taken from a modem history of a voy- 
age to the South Seas. 

^^ It is that moUuica from the Indian Seas which is known in 
commerce by the French name houehe de mer (a nice morsel 
from the sea). If I am not much mistaken, the celebrated Cuvier 
calls it gasteropedi ptdmonifera. It is abundantly gathered in 
the coasts of the Pacific Islands, and gathered especially for the 
Chinese market, where it commands a great price, perhi4)s as 
mnch as their much-talked-of edible bird's nests, which are pro- 
bably made up of the gelaitiaous matter picked up by a species 
of swaUow from the bod) of these molluscsp. They have no 
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shell, no legs, nor anj promineot part, exoept an abtoriinff and 
an excretory, opposite organs ; but, by their elastic wings, like 
caterpillars or worms, they creep in shallow waters, in which, 
when low, they can be seen by a kind of swallow, the sharp bill 
of which, inserted in the soft animal, draws a gummy and fila- 
mentous substance, which, by drying, can be wrought into the 
solid walls of their nest. Hence the name of gaaierapeda pwl- 
monifenu 

This mollusca is oblong, and of different sixes, from three to 
eighteen inches in length ; and I have seen a few that were not 
less than two feet long. They are nearly round, a little flattish 
on one side, which lies next the bottom of the sea ; and they are, 
from one to eight inches thick. They crawl np into shallow w»- 
ter at particular seasons of the year, probably for the purpose of 
gendering, as we often find them in pairs. It is when the son 
has the most power on the- water, rendering it tepid, that they 
approach the shore ; and they often go up into places so shallow 
that, on the tide'd receding, they are left dry, exposed to the heat 
of the sun. But they do not bring forth their young in shallow 
water, as we never see any of their progeny, and the ftill-grown 
ones are always observed coming in from deep water. They feed 
principally on that class of zoophytes which produce the coraL 

** The hiche de mer is generally taken in three or four feet 
water ; after which they are brought on shore, and split at one 
end with a knife, the incision being one inch or more, according 
to the size of the mollusca. Through this opening tlie entrails 
are forced out by pressure, and they are much like those of any 
other small tenant of the deep. The article is then washed, and 
afterward boiled to a certain degree, which must not be too much 
or too little. They are then buried in the ground for four hours 
then boiled again for a short time, after which they are dried, 
either by the fire or the sun. Those cured by the sun are wortli 
the mast; but where one picul (13Sj^lbs.) can be cured that way, 
I can cure thirty picuLs by the fire. When once properly cured, 
they can be kept in a dry place for two or three years without 
any risk ; but they sliould be examined once in every few 
months, say four dmes a year, to see if any dampness is likely to 
affect them. 
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^ The Chinese, as before stated, eonsider MeAe da mer a very 
great Inxurj, belieying that it wonderfiillj strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system, and renews the exhausted system of the im- 
moderate voluptoaiy. The first quality commands a high price 
in Canton, being worth ninety dollars a picol ; the second quality 
seventy-five dollars ; the third fifty dollars ; the fourth thirty dol- 
lars ; the fifth twenty dollars ; the sixth twelve dollars ; the 
seventh eight dollars ; and the eighth four dollars ; small cargoesy 
however, will often bring more in Manilla, Singapore, and Data via." 

An agreen^ent having been thus entered into, we proceeded 
immediately to land everything necessary for preparing the 
buildings and clearing the ground. A large flat space near the 
eastern shore of the bay was selected, where there was plenty 
both of wood and water, and within a convenient distance oi the 
principal reefs on which the biche de mer was to be procured. 
We now all set to work in good earnest, and soon, to the great 
astonishment of the savages, had felled a sufficient number of 
trees for our purpose, getting them quickly in order for the frame- 
work of the houses, which in two or three days were so far under 
way that we could safely trust the rest of the work to the three 
men whom we intended to leave behind. These were John Car- 

aon, Alfred Harris, Peterson (all natives of London, I be- 

Ueve), who volunteered their services in this respect. 

By the last of the month we had everything in readiness for 
departure. We had agreed, however, to pay a formal visit of 
leavestaking to the village, and Too-wit insisted so pertinaciously 
upon our keeping the promise, that we did not think it advisable 
to ran the risk of ofiending him by a final refusaL I believe 
that not one of us had at this time the slightest sus^picion of the 
good faith of the savages. They had uniformly behaved with 
the greatest decorum, aiding us with alacrity in our work, offer- 
ing us their commodities, frequently without price, and never, 
in any instance, pilfering a single article, although the high 
value they set upon the goods we had with us was evident by 
the extravagant demonstrations of joy always manifested upon 
our making tbem a present. The women especially were most 
obliging in every respect, and, upon the whole, we should have 
b9en the most suspicioiis of human beings had we entertained 
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i single thought of perfidy on tlie part of a people who treated 
us so well. A very short whiio sufficed to prove tiiai this ajvpa- 
rent kindness of disposiition was only th« result of tk deifply-hiid 
plan for our destruction, and that the Inlanders for whom we en- 
teriained Buch inordinate feelings of esteem, were among the 
most barharouii, subtle, and bloodthirsty wretches that ever ooti* 
taminated the face of the globe. 

It was on the Hr^t of February that we went on shore for Iha 
purpose of visiting tlie village. Although, as said before, we 
entertained not (he slightest suspieion, still no proper precaiitioa 
was neglected* Six men were left in the sehooner, with instruct 
tlooa to permit Eone of the savages to approach the vessel during 
our absence, under any pretsnce whatever, and to remain Gon<^ 
Btantly on deck. The boarding-nettings were up, the guns 
doub I e-gl lotted with grape and canister, and the swiveb loiided 
with canisters of inuaket-balk. She lay, with her anchor api-'ak, 
about a mile from the shore, and no canoe could approach her 
in any direction without being distinctly seen and exjioa^d to 
the full fire of our swivels immediately* 

The six men being let^ on board, our shore-party consisted of 
thirty-two persons in all. We were armed to the teeth, having 
with us musketsj pistols^ and cutlasses besides each a long kind 
of seamnn*s knife, somewhat resembling the Howie knife now io 
much U!5ed ihroughout our western aud t*outhem country. A. 
huuilred of tlie black skin warriors met us at the landii^g for llui. \ 
purpose of accompanying us on our way. We noticed^ howevecv 
with some surprise, that they were now entirely without arms i 
and, upon questioning Too-wit in relation to this eircuinstanc^ 
be merely answered that MatUe non we pa pa ti — meaning that 
there was no need of arms where ail were brothers. We took 
thia in good part^ and proceeded. 

We had |>asaed the spring and rivulet of which I before 
s|>oke, and were now cute ring upon a narrow gorge leuding 
tlirough the chain of soapstone hills among which I he iiUag^ 
wns situated. This gorge was very rucky and uneven, so much 
&o that it was with no Utile difficulty we «cmmbled through it uu 
our first visit to Klock-klock* The whole length of the trnvino 
oiight have been a mile and a half, or probably two miles, U 
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wound in cTery possible direction tbpough the hilla (having- 
iipparetjtly formed » at some reraote period, the bed of a tor rent), 
in no instance proceeding more tban twenty yards without an 
abrupt tnm. The sides of this dell would have averaged*.! am 
«ure, seventy or eighty feet in perpendicular altitude* throughout 
the whole of th^ir extent, and m some portions they arose to an 
msti nislung height, overshadowing the pa.*^ bo completely that 
but lift)*.^ of the light of day could penetrate* The general width 
wm about forty feet, and occasionally it diminbhed so as not to 
alluw the passage of more than five or six persons abreast la 
short, there could be no place in I be world better adapted for the 
eonsummation of an ambuscade^ and it was no more tlian natui*al 
that we should look carefully to our arms bh we entered upon iL 
When 1 now think of our egregious folly, the chief subject of 
astom.sbment seems to be, that we should have ever ventured, 
under any drcumatanees, ao completely into the power of un^- 
known savages as to permit them to march both before and 
behind us in our progress through this ravine. Yet such waa 
the order we blindly took up, trusting foolishly to th<J force of 
our part)% the unarmed condition of Tf>o-wit aud his men, the 
certain etficaey of oar lire-arms (whose effect was yet a secret to 
the native?*), and, more ihan alt, to the long-sustained pret^n^ion 
of frieod-^liip kept up by these infamous wretches. Five or bix 
of ihetn went on before » m if to lead the way, ostenlatiounly; 1 
busying themselves in removing the larger stones and rubbij*k| 
from the path. Next carae our own party* We walked elo^cl/^ 
ti>gcTlH.'r. luking care only to prevent separation. Behind foU 
low**d I he main body of the savages, obierving unusual order 

! and decorum* 

Dirk Pete-p?, a man named Wilson Alien, and myself were on 
the right of our companions, examining, as we went along, the 
^ingulur stratification of the precipice which oveHiung us, A 

^Ussure in the soft ro(*k attracted our atteniion. It was about 
wide enough tor one person to enter without s^quf eziug, and ex* 
td back into the hill j?ome eighteen or twenty feet in u. 
light course^ sloping afterward to the left. The height <»f the 

HopenSng, as far as we could see into it trom the main gorge, was 
perhaps '^irty or teventy feet. There were one or two stunted 
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flhnibfi growing from the ere vices l>earing a species of filbert- 
which I felt some curiosity to examine, and pushed in hrbklj 
for ihflt [mrpoeej gathering five or six of the nuts at a gra*p, 
and then ha.>iilj retreating. As I turned, I found that Peter* 
and Allen had followed me. I desired them to »o Lack, as thero 
waa not room for livo pefscind to pa^, saying they should hnve 
some of my nuts. They accordingly turned, and were acram- 
bling back, Allen being dose to Uie mouth of tbe fij^stire, when 
I was Eiuddenly aware of a coneusgton resembling nothing I had 
ever before experienced, and which impressed me with a rague 
conceptioTi, if indeed I then thought of anything, that the whole 
foundations of the bolid globe were suddenly rent asunder, and 
that the day of universal dissolution was at band* 



CHAPTER XXI. 



As soon as I could collect my scattered senses, I found myadf 
nearly suffocated, and grovelling in utter darkne.'isi among a 
quantity of loo^e earth, which was also falling upon me hearUy 
in every direction, threatening to bury me enlirely. Hurribly 
alarmr^d at this idea, 1 ^struggled to ^niin mj feet, and at length 
succeeded, I tlien reraiirned motionless for some mometit^ en- 
deavoring to corn?oive w hat had happened to roe, and where I 
-WBS* Presently I heard a deep groan ju-^t at my ear, and aller- 
ward the flmothered voice of Peters calling to rae for aid in the 
name of God. I Bcrambled one or two paces forward, when I 
fell directly over the head and Bhoulders of my com pun ion* m ho, 
I soon discovered, wa^i buried in a loose mass of earth a* far aa 
his middle, and struggling dfeisperately to free Inm^^elf from the 
pre?iiiiire. I tore the din from around liim with all the em^y 
I could command^ and at length succeeded in getting Inra out, ^ 

As soon as ^-e sufficiently recovered from our fright and sur- 
prise to be rapahle of eonverssing rationally, we both came to tkim 
conclusion tliat the walls of the tihi^nrein wliich we hiid venitired 
had, by some convulsion of nature, or probably from iheir owo 
weight, caved in overhead, and that we were consequeiilly kwt 
for ever, being thus entombed alive. For a long time we g»v« 
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up flupinelj to the mof t intense agony and despair, such as cnn* 
■Ot \m adequately im«ginei by those who have never heen in a 
Bimilar Etjtualion* 1 firmly believed that no mddent ever occur- 
ring in the connae of human events h more adapted U> impire 
the sttpremeness of mental and bodilj dbtresa than & oa^^e like 
oiur own* of living inhumiition. The blackness of darkntsss 
which envelops the victim, the terrific oppre^^ion of lungs, the 
rtiflmg fnmes from the damp earth, unite with the ghfwtlj iron- 
side i-at ions that we are beyond the reraote^^t ccmfines of hopct 
and that ioeh ia the allotted portion of i/*€ dead, to carry into the 
human heart a degree of appalling awe and horror not to be 
tolerated — ^never to he eonceivedp 

At length Peters proposed that we should Endeavor to ajcer- 
caiu precisely the extent of our calamity, and grope about our 
prison j it being barely po&.sible, he observed, that gome opening 
might be yet left us for escape, I caught eagerly at this hope, 
and, arousing myself to exertion, attempted to force my way 
through the loose earth. Hiirdly had I ad^'anced a single step 
before a glimmer of light became perceptible, enough to convince 
me that, at all events, we should not immediately perish for want 
of air. We now look ?ome degree of heart, and encouniged each 
other to hope for the best. Having scmmblcd over a bank of 
fubbisK which impeded our further progress in the direction of 
tbe light, we tbiind bisa difficuhj in advandng, aad uim experi- 
enced ^me i-elref from the exce^^sive oppression of lungs which 
liod tormented u*. Presently we were enabled to obtain a gtimp!?e 
of the objects around, and discovered that we were near the ex- 
tremity of the Piraight portion of the fissure, where it made a 
turn to the leit« A few struggles more^ and we reached the 
bend, when, to our inexpressible joy, there appeared a long seam 
or crack extending upward a va,^t distance, generally at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, although BOmetimc^ much more pre- 
cipitous* ' We could not see through the wliole extent of thin 
opening ; but, as a goo^i deal of light came down it, we had Utile 
donht of finding at the top of it (if we could by any means reach 
the top) a clear passage intij I he open air. 

1 now calleil to mind that three of us had eniered the li-^sure 
from the main gorge, and that our companion, Allen, was KtiC 
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missing ; we determined at once to retrace oar pteps and look for 
him. Afler a long search, and much danger from the farther 
caving in of the earth above us, Peters at length cried out to me 
that he had hold of our companion's foot, and that his whole body 
was deeply buried beneath the rubbish, beyond a possibility of 
extricating him. I soon found that what he said was too true, 
and that, of course, life had been long extinct. With sorrowful 
hearts, therefore, we left the corpse to its fate, and again made 
our way to the bend. 

The breadth of the seam was barely sufficient to admit us, and, 
after one or t^ ineffectual efforts at getting up, we began once 
more to despair. I have before said that the chain of hills 
through which ran "the main gorge was composed of a species of 
soft rock resembling soap-stone. The sides of the cleft we were 
now attempting to ascend were of the same material, and so ex- 
cessively slippery, being wet, that we could get but little foot- 
hold upon them even in their least precipitous parts ; in some 
places, where the ascent was nearly perpendicular, the difficulty 
was, of course, much aggravated ; and, indeed, for some time we 
thought it insurmountable. We took courage, however, from 
despair ; and what, by dint of cutting steps in the sofl stone with 
our Bowie knives, and swinging, at the risk of our lives, to small 
projecting points of a harder species of slaty rock which now and 
then protruded from the general mass, we at length reached a 
natural platform, from which was perceptible a patch of blue sky, 
at the extremity of a thickly- wooded ravine. Looking back now, 
with somewhat more leisure, at the passage through which we 
had thus far proceeded, we clearly saw, from the appearance of 
its sides, that it was of late formation, and we concluded that the 
concussion, whatever it was, which had so unexpectetlly over- 
whelmed us, had also, at the same moment, laid open this path 
for escape. Being quite exhausted with exertion, and, indeed, 
so weak that we were scarcely able to stand or luiiculate, Peters 
now proposed ttiat we should endeavor to bring our ("Om pan ions 
to the rescue by tiring the pistols which still remained in our 
girdles — the muskets as well as cutlasses had been los^t among 
the loose earth at the bottom of the chasm. Subsequent events 
proved that, had we fired, we should have sorely repented it 
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but laokily, a half suspicion of foul play had by this time arisen 
in my mind^ and we forbore to let the savages know of our 
whereabouts. 

After having reposed for about an hour, we pushed on slowly 
up the ravine, and had gone no great way before we heard a 
succession of tremendous yells. At length we reached what 
might be called the sur&ce of the ground ; for our path hitherto, 
since leaving the platform, had lain beneath an archway of high 
rock and foliage, at a vast distance overhead. With great cau- 
tion we stole to a narrow opening, through which we had a clear 
sight of the surrounding country, when the whole dreadful secret 
of the concussion broke upon us in one moment and at one 
view. 

The spot from which we looked was not &r from the summit 
of the highest peak in the range of the soapstone hills. The 
gorge in which our party of thirty-two had entered ran within 
fifly feet to the left of us. But, for at least one hundred yards, 
the channel or bed of this gorge was entirely filled up with the 
chaotic ruins of more than a million tons of earth and stone that 
had been artificially tumbled within it. The means by which 
the vast mass had been precipitated were not more simple than 
evident, for sure traces of the murderous work were yet remain- 
ing. In several spots along the top of the eastern side of the 
gorge (we were now on the western) might be seen stakes of 
wood driven into the earth. In these spots the earth had not 
given way ; but throughout the whole extent of the face of the 
precipice from which the mass had fallen, it was clear, from 
marks left in the soil resembling those made by the drill of the 
rock-blaster, that stakes similar to those we saw standing had 
been inserted, at not more than a yard apart, for the length of 
perhaps three hundred feet, and ranging at about ten feet back 
from the edge of the gulfl Strong cords of grape vine were at- 
tached to the stakes still remaining on the hill, and it was evi- 
dent that such cords had also been attached to each of the other 
stakes. I have already spoken of the singular stratification of 
these soap-stone hills ; and the description just given of the nar- 
row and deep fissore through which we effected our escape from 
mhomatien will affixrd a further conception of its nature. Thia 
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was such thai aLnost every natural oooTuIflkm would be aore to 
split the soil into perpendicular layers or ridges running parallel 
with one another ; and a very moderate exertion of art would be 
sufficient for effecting the same purpose. Of this stratification 
the savages had availed themselves to accomplish tbeir treacher- 
ous ends. There can be no doubt that^ by the continuous line of 
stakes, a partial rupture of the soil had been brought about, 
probably to the depth of one or two feet^ when, by means of a 
savage pulling at the end of each of the cords (these cords being 
attached to the tops of the stakes, and extending back from the 
edge of the cliff), a vast leverage power was obtained, capable 
of hurling the whole face of the hill, upon a given signal, into the 
bosom of the abyss below. The fate of our poor companions was 
no longer a matter of uncertainty. We alone had escaped from 
the tempest of that overwhelming destruction. We were the 
only livuig white men upon the island. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

OuB situation, as tt now appeared, was scarcely less dreadful 
than when we had conceived ourselves entombed forever. We 
saw before us no prospect but that of being put to death by the 
savages, or of dragging out a miserable existence in captivity 
among them. We might, to be sure, conceal ourselves for a 
time from their observation among the fastnesses of the hilla, 
and, as a final resort, in the chasm from which we had just 
issued; but we must either perish in the long Polar winter 
through cold and fiunine, or be ultimately discovered in oar ef- 
forts to obtain relief. 

The whole country around us seemed to be swarming with 
savages, crowds of whom, we now perceived, had come over 
from the islands to the southward on fiat rafls, doubtless with a 
view of lending their Aid in the capture and plunder of the Jane. 
The ve^ssel still lay calmly at anchor in the bay, those on board 
being apparently quite unconscioos of any danger awaiting them. 
How we kwged at that moment to be with theml either to aid 
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IB £«0ecting their escape, or te pcnah with them in atiemptbg a 
defence. We ^aw no cbanrx? even of warning them of their 
danger without brinpng immediate destruction ijpon our own 
beads, with but a remote hope of benefit to them. A pisiol (ired 
might suffice to appri?ie them that something wrong had occur* 
red 1 but the report could not possibly iutorm them that their 
only prospect of safety lay in getting out. of the harbor forth- 
with — It could not tell them that no princnples of honor «ow 
bound them to retnairi, that tiieir companions Vfe-tv no longer 
among tbe living. Upon hearing the disi'harge they could not 
be more thoroughly prepared to meet the foe, who were now 
g^tdng ready to attack, than they already w»?re» and always had 
been. No good, iberefore, and inEnite harm, would result from 
our firing, and, after mature deliberation, we forbore* 

Our next thought was to attempt a rush towards the Tesself 
to seize one of the four canoes which lay at the bead of the bay, 
and endeavor to foi«e a pa^^&age on boaM, But the utter im» 
possibility of sucoeeding in this desperate imk j^oon became evU 
dent. The country, a& I eaid before, was literally swarming 
with the natives, skulking among the bushes and rece^^es of the 
hills, so as not to b« obeem^ed from the schooner. In our imme- 
diate vicinity especiuUy, and blockading the sole path by which 
we could hope to attain tbe shore in the proper pobit, were sta- 
tioned the whole party of the black ^^ktn warriors, with Too-wit 
at their bead, and api^iirently oidy waiting for some re-enforce- 
mejit to commence bis onset upon tbe Jtme. The canoes, too, 
which lay at the head of the bay, were manned with savages, 
ufianned, it is true, but who undoubtedly had arms within reach. 
We were forced^ therefore^ however unwillingly, to remain in 
our plu/m of eonceahnent, mere spectators of the conflict which 
presently ensued. 

In about half j&n hour we Baw dome sixty or seventy rails, or 
flatboats, with ■ rs filled with sa^age^, and coming round 

the southern t ; lie harbor. They appeared to have no 

arm« except short ciubs^ and stones which lay in the bottom of 
the rafta. Immediately afterward another detachment, still lar- 
ger, approached in an opposite direction, and with similar weapons. 
The four canoea, too, were now quickly filled with natives, starts 
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log up from the bushes at the Umd of llie hay, and pal off 
swiftlj ta jom the oilier parf ies. Thu^ in l^ss. time than I luire 
taken to tell it, and m if by magit% the Jane saw her^^lf aur* 
ronnded by an immeniie mult it tide of desperadoes evidently bent 
upon capturing her at all hazards. 

That they would succeed in so doing eould not be doubted for 
an insianU The six men left in the >e^el, however resolutely 
the/ might engage in her defence^ were altogether nneqiia] to 
the proper maDagemeDt of the guof, or in any manner to sub- 
lain a contest at such odds. I could baTdly imagine that thej 
would make resistance at all, but in this was deceived ; 
presently I saw them get springs upon the cable, and bring 
vespers starboard broadside to bear upon the canoes, which 
this time were within pistol range, the rafts being nearly a C|U|ir- 
ter of a mile to windward. Owing to some cause unknown, hut 
most probably to t!ie agitation of our poor fHends at seeing 
themselves in so hopeless a situation, the discharge was an entire 
failure. Not a canoe was hit. or a single savage injured^ ihe 
shots striking short and ncocktiing over their heads. The only 
eilect produced u^ion them was astonishment at the unexpected 
report and gmoke, which was so excessive that for some m^ 
ments I almost thought they would abandon their design eutirely, 
and return to the shore. And tliis they would most likely have 
done had our men followed up their broadside by a discharge of 
small arms, in which, as the canoes w ere now so near ai handi 
they could not have failed in doing .^tomc execution, 6Uffidetit| ftl 
leasts to deter iliis party from a farther advance, until they eouU 
have given the rafU also a broad ?.ide. But, in place of tlii%' 
they left the canoe party to recover trom their panic, and, hf 
looking about themt to see that no injury had been tuitftined^i 
while they flew to the larboard to get ready for the raJl& 

The discharge to larboard produced the most terrible el 
The star and double-headed f^hot of the large guns cut seven 
eight of the rafts eomptetely asunder, and killed, perhap% \Jkh 
or ibrty of the ravages outright, while a hundred of ihera^ 
least, were throwii into the watcr^ the most of them dreadftill 
wounded. The remainder, frightened out of their senses^ 
menced ai once a precipitate retreat* not even wailing to pkk' 
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their maimed comp&nions, who were swimmmg about Id 
rery direction, screaming uad jrelling for aid. Thisi great ttuc- 
«s* however, came too late for the salvation of our devoted 
eople. The canoe party were already on board the schooner 
ihe number of more tlian a hundred and fiJly, the most of 
bem hay tug succeeded in scrambling up the chains and oref 
be boarding-nettings even before the matches liad been applied 
} the larboard gun*. Nothing could now witli^tand their brute 
Our men were borne down ai once, overwhelmed^ trod- 
nnder foot, and absolutely torn to pieces in an inptant. 
Seeing tbis, ihe savages on the rafts got the better of their 
&iii, and came up in shoals to the plunder. In five minutes the 
ae waa a pitiable scene indeed of havoc and tumultuous out^ 
The decks were split open and ripped up ; the cordage, 
filf, and everything movable on deck demolisii ed a* if by 
fic ; while, by dint of pushing at the stern, towing with the 
inoes, and hawlbig at the slides, as they swam in thousands 
Dund the vessel, the wretches finally forced her on shore (the 
ible having been filipj>e4), and delivered her over to the good 
fices of Too-wit, who, during the whole of the engagement, had 
Jntained, like a skilful general, hJs post of security and recon- 
nce among the hiUsi but, now that the victory was com- 
peted to his satisfaction, condescended to scamper down with 
M& warriors of the black skin, and become a partaker in the 

Too- wit's descent left us at liberty to quit our hiding-place 

d reconnoitre the hill in the vicinity of the chasm, Ai about 

:y yards from the mouth of it we saw a small spring of water, 

at which w^e slaked the burning thirst that now consumed us. 

Not far from the spring we discovered several of the filbert- 

^^biE«be!i which I mentioned before. Upon tasting the nut.s we 

^Hkind them palatable^ and very nearly res^emblmg in flavor ihe 

^common Ktiglish filbert. We collected otir hats full immediately, 

^deposiri^fi them within the ravine, and returned for more* While 

^Be weJ-e bug fly employed in gathering thesCt a niflling in the 

^^■ifhKS alai*med u?* and we were upon the point of stealing back 

^^B our covert, when a large black bird of the bittern species iiirtig* 

^Hpngly and slowly aros^e above the shrubs* I was so mticb 
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Startled that I oonld do nothing, but Petere had nifflcieDt pre- 
sence of mind to run up to it before it could make its escape, 
and seize it by the neck. Its struggles and screams were tre- 
mendous, and we had thoughts of letting it go, lest the noise 
should alarm some of the savages who might be still lurking in 
the neighborhood. A stab with a Bowie knife, however, at 
length brought it to the ground, and we dragged it into the 
ravine, congratulating ourselves that, at all events, we had thna 
obtained a supply of food enough to last us for a week. 

We now went out again to look about us, and ventured a ood- 
siderable distance down the southern declivity of the hill, but 
met with nothing else which could serve us for food. We there- 
fore collected a quantity of dry wood and returned, seeing one 
or two large parties of the natives on their way to the village, 
laden with the plunder of the vessel, and who, we were appre- 
hensive, might discover us in passing beneath the hilL 

Our next care was to render our place of conoeaknent as 
secure as possible, and, with this object, we arranged some bru&b- 
wood over the aperture which I have before spoken of as the 
one through which we saw the patch of blue sky, on reaching 
the platform from ihe interior of the chasm. We lefl only a 
very small opening, just wide enough to admit of our seeing the 
bay, without the risk of being discovered from below. Having 
done this, we congratulated ourselves upon the security of the 
position ; for we were now completely excluded from observa- 
tion, as long as we chose to remain within the ravine itself, and 
not venture out upon the hilL We could perceive no traces of 
the savages having ever been within this hollow ; but, indeed, 
when we came to reflect upon the probability that the fissure 
through which we attained it had been only just now created by 
the fall of the cliff opposite, and that no other way of attaining 
it could be perceived, we were not no much rejoiced at the 
thought of being secure from molestation as fearful lest there 
should be absolutely no means left us for descent. We resolved 
to explore the summit of the hill thoroughly, when a good op- 
portunity should offer. In the mean time we watched the mo- 
tions of the savages through our loophole. 

They had already made a compile wreck of the vessel, and 




twere now preparing to set her on fire. In a little whil^ we saw 
]iki amoke ascending in huge volumes from her nmin* hatchway, 
if thortly afterwnrd, a dense mas^ of flame burst up from the 
[>reca?^ile. The rifj^pni^r ma^ts, and what remained of the sails 
ft ugh t immediate It, and the fire spread rapidly along the decks, 
Still a great many of the ravages retained their stations about 
ber^ bammering with large stones, axe^, and cannon balls at the 
olts and other copper and iron work. On the beach, and in 
noes and rafts, there were not less, altogether, in the imme^ 
tiate vicinity of the schoon^^r, than ten thousand natives, hesides 
be shoals of them who, laden with booty, were making their way 
Dl&ad and over to the neighbcrring inlands. We now anticipated 
catastrophe, and were not disappointed. Fir^t of all there 
ame a smart shock (which we felt riistinctly where we ivere as 
wc had been slightly galvanized), hut unattended with any 
[.Yiatble Eigns of an explosion. The savages were evidently start- 
ed, and pau.^ed for an instant from their hiljors and yellings* 
EtThey were upon the point of recommencing, when suddenly a 
I of smoke puffed up from the decks, reficmbling a black sad 
fcfy thnnder-eloud — then, as if from its bowel.*!, aro^e a tall 
of vivid fire to the height, apparently, of a quarter of a 
Jmile — then there came a sudden circtilar expans^ion of the 
-then the whole almosphere was magically crowded, 
lie a eciTigle instant, with a wild chaos of wood, and metal^ and hu- 
fman limbs — ^and, lastly, came the concussion in it? fullest fury, 
[which hurled us impetuously from our feet, while the hills 
echoed and re-echoed the tumult, and a dense f^hower of the mi- 
aitt^t fragments of the ruins tumbled headlong in every direction 
and m. 

The havoc among the ravages far exceeded onr utmost expec- 
Itetion, and they had now, indeed* reaped the full and perfect 
I fruits of their treachery* Perhaps a thousand perished by the 
I tx plosion, while at least an equal number were desperately 
[mangled* The whole surface of the bay was literally strewn 
I with the stniggling and drowning wretches, aiid on shore matters 
1 w^re even wurs«« They seemed utterly appalled by the sudden* 
Bei« and oompleteneB« of their discomfiture, and made no eflbrta 
ag one Another. At length we observed a total chang« 
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in their demeanor. From absolute Btupor, they appeared to bSi 
all at once, aroused to the highest pitch of excitement, and 
rushed wildly about, going to and from a certain point on the 
beach, with the strangest expressions of mingled horror, rage, and 
intense curiosity depicted on their countenances, and shouUng, at 
the top of their voices, TekeU-iil TekeliMI 

Presently we saw a large body go off into the hills, whence 
they returned in a short time, carrying stakes of wood. These 
they brought to the station where the crowd was the tliickest, 
which now separated so as to afford us a view of the object of all 
this excitement. We perceived something white lying upon the 
ground, but could not immediately make out what it was. At 
length we saw that it was the carcass of the strange animal with 
the scarlet teeth and claws which the schooner had picked up at 
sea on the eighteenth of January. Captain Guy had had the 
body preserved for the purpose of stuffing the skin and taking it 
to England. I remember he had given some directions about it 
just before our making the island, and it had been brought into 
the cabin and stowed away in one of the lockers. It bad now 
been thrown on shore by the explosion ; but why it hml occa- 
sioned BO much concern among the savages was more than wo 
could comprehend. Although they crowded around the carcaas 
at a little distance, none of them seemed willing to approach it 
closely. By-and-by the men with the stakes drove them in a 
circle around it, and, no sooner was this arrangement completed, 
than the whole of the vast assemblage rushed into the interior of 
the island, with loud screams of Tekeli4i! Tekdi-H! 



CHAPTER XXm. 

During the six or seven days immediately following we re- 
mained in our hiding-place upon the hill, going out only oocai^on- 
ally, and then with the greatest precaution, for water and filberts. 
We had made a kind of pent*house on the platform, fumi;diing it 
with a bed of dry leaveBy and pladng in it three large flat ttooesy 
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which served qs for both tire-place and table* We kindled a 
fire without difficult j by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, 

i the one sofi, the other Imrd* The bird we had taken iu such 
good season proved excellent eotiOg,. although somewhat lough* 
It was not an oceanic fowl, hut a species of biiiern^ with jet black 

I and gfizzly plumage^ and diminutive wings in proportjoa to ita 
bulk. We afterward saw three of the same kind in the vicinity 
of the ravine, ai>parently seeking for the one we bad captured; 

^mu AS tbey never alighted, we had no opportunity of catctung 

As long as this fowl ksted we suffered nothing from our aitua- 
i but it was now entirely consumed, and it became absolutely 
essary that we should look out for provision. The filberts 
votild not satisfy the cj*avings of hunger, afflicting us, too, with 
evere gripings of the bowels, and, if freely indulged in, with 
riolent headache. We had seen several large tortoises near the 
bore to the eastward of the hill, and perceived they might be 
Uy taken ^ if we could get at them without the observation of 
e natives. It waa resolved, therefore, to make an attempt at 
sceuding. 

We commenced by going down the southern declivity, whieh 
ieemed to offer the fewest difficulties, but had not proceeded a 
bundred yards betbre(aa we had anticipated &om appearances on 
Ibe hill-top) our progress was entirely arrested by a brandi of 
gorge in whicli our companjons bad perished. We now 
Bsed along the edge of this for about a quarter of a mUe, when 
were again stopped by a precipice of immense deptii, and, not 
eing able to tnake our way along the brink of it, we were to reed 
» retrace our tiepi by the main ravine- • 

We now pushed over to the eastward, but, with precisely bimi- 
fortune. After an hour's scramble, at the risk of breaking 
Dur necks, we discovered that we bad merely descended into a 
rast pit of black granite, with fine dust at the bottom, and whence 
he only egress was by the rugged path in which we had come 
downi Toiling again up this path, we now tried the northern 
g« of tile hill. Here we were obliged to use the greatest pos- 
dble caution in our manmuvres, as the least indiscretbn would 
itpo«e us to the fiill rit^w of the savages in the village. We 
Vol* lY.— 8 
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crawled alongf tberefore, on our bands and knees, and, occasbii- 
ally, were even ibrced to throw ourwlves at full length, dragging^ 
our bodius along bj means of the shrubberj. In thU carofal \ 
manner we had proceeded but a little way, when we arrived At 4 
cLasm far deep«r than anjr we had jet seen, and leading directly t 
into the main gorge. Thus our fears were fuUj ooniirmedr and j 
we found ourselves cut off entirely from access to the world be-J 
low. Thoroughly exhausted by our exertions, we made the best] 
of our way back to the platform, and, throwing ouraelFea upoa | 
the bed of leaves, slept sweetly and soundly for some hours. 

For several day 3 after iJiis fruitless search we were occupied J 
in exploring every part of the Bummit of the hill> in order to in* 
form ourselves of its actual resourcea. We found that it would ^ 
aflbrd us no food, with the exception of the unwholesome filbert% J 
and a rank species of scurvy grass which grew in a little f^atolli 
of not more than four rods square, and would be &oon exhausted* J 
On the fifteenth of Febraary, m near as I can rem^mberj^ therol 
was not a blade of this left, and the nuts were growing scarce gt 
Dur aituatJon, therefore^ could hardly be more lamentable** 
the sixteenth we again went round the wnlh of our prtBOO, la I 
hof>e of Ending some avenue of escape; hut to no purpose. We; I 
abu descended the chasm in which we had been overwhelmedfij 
with the fieunt expectation of discovering, through this channel^ 
eome opening to the main ravine. FIere,,loo^ we were 
pointed, although we found and brought up with U3 a mu^et. 

On the seventeenth we set out with the determination of ex«i 
amining more thoroughly the chasm of black granite into which:j 
we had made our way in the first search. We remembered that J 
one of the fissures in the side§ of tlds pit had been but partially I 
looked iotOj and we were anxious to explore it^ although with no ] 
expectation of discovering here any opening. 

We found no great diSculty in reaching the bottom oft 
hollow as before, and were now sufficiently calm 10 survey 
with some aUention. It was, indeed, one of the moat uiug 
looking places imaginahle, and we could scarcely bring oiirst h c 
10 believe it altogether the work of nature* The pit, from iti 

* Tbia da J wva Tendered remmr1ub]« bj our <ib««rnn|i' in thi*inttt|i wmrtr 
hug* wrMihfl of ibfr gimyiah ¥i{Mir I h^ve befbr« mp&kta at. 
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astern to its western extremitj, was about five hundred yards in 
leo^h, when all its windings were threaded ; the distance fi-om 
e^i to west in a straight line not being more (I should suppose, 
hflTing no means of accurate examination) than forty or fifty 
yards. Upon firet descending into the chasm, that 13 to say, for 
a bundred feet downward from the eummit of the hill^ the sides 
of the abjgs bore little resemblance to each other, and, apparently^ 
had at no time been eomiectedt the one surface being of tlie soap- 
stone, and the other of marl, granulated witli some mefalljc mat* 
ter. The average breadth, or interval between the two cliffa, 
was probably here sixty feet, but there seemed to be no regular- 
ity of formation. Passing down, however, beyond the limit 
spoken of, the interval rapidly contracted, and the side^ began to 
run parallel, although for some distance farther, they were stiU 
disglmilar in their material and form of surface. Upon arriving 
within fifiy feet of the bottomj a perfect regularity commenced. 
The sides were now entirely uniform in substance, in color, and 
in lateral direction, the materi^d being a very black and shining 
g^Dite^ and the distance between the two sides, at all points, f&r 
dug each other, exactly twenty yards* The precise formation 
cif Uie chasm will be best understood by means of a delineation 
taken upon the spot ; for I had luckily with me a pocket-book and 
pencil, which I preserved with great care through a long series 
of subsequent adventure, and to which I am indebted for memo- 
randa of many subjects which would otherwise have been crowd* 
ed from my remembrance^ 

Figure 1, 
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This figure (see figare 1) gives the general oatBnes of the 
chasm, without the minor cayities in the sides, of which there 
were several, each cavity having a corresponding protuberance 
opposite. The bottom of the gulf was covered to the depth of 
three or four inches with a powder almost impalpable, beneath 
which 'we found a continuation of the black granite. To the 
right, at the lower eztremitj, will be noticed the appearance of a 
small opening ; this is the fissure alluded to above, and to exain- 
ine which more minutely than before was the object of our second 
visit We now pushed into it with vigor, cutting away a quantity 
of brambles which impeded us, and removing a vast heap (^sharp 
fiints somewhat resembling arrowheads in shape. We were eo* 
eouraged to persevere, however, by perceiving some little light 
proceeding from the fi&rther end. We at length squeezed our 
way for about thirty feet, and found that the aperture was a low 
and regularly-formed arch, having a bottom of the same impalpa* 
ble powder as that in the main chasm. A strong light now broke 
upon us, and, turning a short bend, we found ourselves in an- 
other lofty chamber, similar to the one we had left in every 
respect but longitudinal form. Its general figure is here given. 
(See figure 2.) 



Figure 2. 




The total length of this chasm, commencing at the opening a 
and proceeding round the curve b to the extremity dj is five hun- 
dred and fifty yards. At e we discovered a small aperture simi- 
lar to the one through which we had iMoed from the other chafm, 
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and thiB was choked up in the same manner with brambles and a 
quantity of the white arrowhead flints. We forced our way 
through it, finding it about forty feet long, and emerged into a 
third chasm. This, too, was precisely like the first, except in its 
longitudinal shape, which was thus. (See figure 8.) 



Figure 8. 




Figure 5« 



We found the entire length of the third chasm three hundred 
and twenty yards. At the point a was an opening about six feet 
wide, and extending fifteen feet into the rock, where it termina- 
ted in a bed of marl, there being no other chasm beyond, as we 
bad expected. We were about leaving this fissure, into which 
Tery little light was admitted, when Peters called my attention to 
a range of singular looking indentures in the surface of the marl 
forming the termination of the ctd^sac. With a very slight 
exertion of the imagination, the left, or most northern of these in- 
dentures might have been taken for the intentional, although 
rude, representation of a human figure standing erect, with out- 
stretched arm. The rest of them bore also some little resemb- 
lance to alphabetical characters, and Peters was willing, at all 
events, to adopt the idle opinion that they were really such. I 
convinced him of his error, finally, by directing his attention to 
the floor of the fissure, where, among the powder, we ptcked up, 
piece by piece, several large flakes of the marl, which had evi- 
dently been broken off by some convubion from the surface 
where the indentures were found, and which had projecting 
points exactly fitting the indentures ; thus proving them to liave 
been the work of nature. Figure 4, presents an accurate copy 
of the whole. 
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Figure i. 




After satisfying ourselves that these singular caverns afforded 
us no means of escape from our prison, we made our waj back, 
dejected and dispirited, to the summit of the hill. Nothing worth 
mentioning occurred during the next twenty-four hours, except 
that, in examining the ground to the eastward of the third chasm, 
we found two triangular holes of great depth, and also with 
black granite sides. Into these holes we did not think it worth 
while to attempt descending, as they had the appearance of mere 
natural wells, without outlet. They were each about twenty 
yards in circumference, and their shape, as well as relative posi- 
tion in regard to the third chasm, is shown in figure 5, preceding 
page. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

On the twentieth of the month, finding it altogether impossi- 
ble to subfdst any longer upon the filberts, the use of which 
occasioned us the most excruciating torment, wc resolved to make 
a desperate attempt at descending the southern declivity of tlic 
hill. The face of the precipice was here of the softest bpocies ot 
sonp^tone, althou<]^h nearly perpendicular throughout its wliolt; 
extent (a depth of a hundred and fifty feet at the least), niul in 
many places even overarching. After long search we di.>covfi<'d 
a narrow ledge about twenty feet below the brink of the gulf; 
upon this Peters contrived to leap, with whnt assistance I could 
render him by means of our pocket-handkerchiefi» tied together. 
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W]tli somewhat more difficultj I also got down ; and we then 

fw ihe possibilitj of descending the whole way by the pnxjeis 
which we had clambered up from the chasm when we had 
been buried by the fall of the hill— that is, by cutting steps in 
the face of the soapstone with our koiYea* The extreme ba:£ard 
of f he attempt can scarcely be conceived ; but, us there was no 
other resource, we determined to undertake it 

Upon the ledge where we stood there grew some filbert-bushes ; 
tind io one of these we made fast an end of our rope of handker- 
chiefs. The other end being tied round Pete re's waist, T lowered 
him down over the edge of the precipice until the handkerchiefs 
were stretched tight. He now proceeded to dig a deep hole In 
the Boapstone (as far in as eight or ten inches), sloping away 
the rock above to the height of a foot, or thereabout, so as to 
allow of his driving, with the butt of a pistol, a tolerably strong 
pef into the levelled surface. I then drew him up for about 
four feetj when he made a hole similar to the one below, driving 
ia a peg as before, and having thus a rej^ting-place for both feet 
and hands. I now unfastened the handkerchiefs from tbe bush, 
thro wing him the end, which he tied to the peg in the uppermost 
hole, letting himself down gently to a station about three feet 
lower than he had jet been, that is, to the full extent of the 
handkerchiefs. Here he dug another hole, and drove another 
peg. He then drew himself up, so as to rest his feel in the 
hole ju5t cuLf taking hold with his hands upon the peg in the one 
above. It was now necessary to untie the handkerchiefs from 
the topmost peg, with the view of fastening them to tlie second ; 
and here he found that an error had be(in committed in cutting 
the holes at so great a distance apart. However, after one or 
two tmsuccessful and dangerous attempts at reaching the knot 
(having to hold on with his lefl hand while he labored to msdo 
the liLsteDiiig with his right), be at length cat the string* leaving 
ilx inches of it affixed to the peg. Tying the bandkerchiefa 
JBOW to the second peg, he descended to a station bebw the third, 
qb^cing care not to go too far down. By these means (means 
which 1 should never have conceived of mysiflf, and for which 
we were indebted altogether to Petere's ingenuity and resolution) 
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jny companion final I j ^ui;<;eedcd, with the occiij^ional aid of pro- 
jectioni in I be cliff, in reaching the bottom without accident. 

It was some time be tore I could summoB sulficient resolution 
tc follow him ; but I did at length attempt it PetertJ had taken 
off his shirt before descending, and this, with mj own, formed 
the rope necesaaiy for the adventure. After lb rowing doi^-n the 
musket found in the chasm, 1 fastened this rope to the bushes^ 
and let myseU'down nipidly, striving, by the vigor of my move- 
ments, to banish the trepidation which I could OTeroome in no 
other manner, Thia answered sufficiently well for the first four 
0r il?e steps ; but presently 1 found my imagination growing ter* 
libly excited by thoughts of the vast depth yet to be descended^ 
and the precarious nature of the pegs and soaps tone holes which 
uere my only support. It was in vain I endeavored to bajiish 
these reflections, and to keep my eyes steadily bent upon the 
flat surface of the cliff before me. The more earnestly I strug* 
gled not to tMtik^ the more intensely vivid became my concept 
tions, an<f the more horribly distinct. At length arrived that 
erisis of fancy, so fearfuJ in all gimilar cases, the crisii in which 
we begin to anticipate the feelings with which we «id!? fall — to 
picture to ourselves the sickness, and dizziness, and the last 
struggle, and the half swoon, and the final bitterness of the rush- 
ing and headlong descent* And now I found these fancies crefr* 
ting their own realities, and all imagined horrors crowding upon ^ 
me in fact, I felt my kneea sf^trike violently together, while my 
fingers were gradually yet certainly relaxing their grasp. Them ' 
was a ringing in my ears, and I ^aid, '* This is vmy knell ofj 
death r' And now I was consumed with the irrepressible desim 
of looking below, I could not^ I would not, conline my gUnoet i 
to the cliff; and, with a wild, indefinable emotion, half of horror, ^ 
half of a relieved oppression, I threw my vision far down into ' 
the abyss* For one moment my fingers clutched oonvulsivcljj 
npon their hold, while, with the movement, the faintest |Kifi«ihldJ 
idea of ultimate ei^cape wimdered, like a shadow, through m|*1 
mind — in the next my whole soul was pervaded with a hn^n3\ 
iofuU; a desire, a yearning, a passion utterly unconLmltuble. I i 
let go at once my grasp upon the peg, and, turning half roitodj 
from the precipice, ramained tottering for an instant afainst iti! 
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I MkiHl face. Rut bow there came a Bpinulng of the hr&m ; a 
mriU-^oundinjT and phantom voice .«icr earned within my eai^ ; a 
dm^ky, tlt.*ndi(*h, and filmy figure ^tood iminediulely lenoatli in is; 
and, sighing, I sunk down with a bursting heart, Hnd {dunged 
witlJn iLa arms. 

I bad f wooned, and P^i^t^ hod cauglit me as I fell, lie had 
observed my proceediogB from hi^f station at the boitom of the 
cliff; and perceiving my imminent danger^ had endeavored to 
inspire m^ with courage by every suggestion he could devbe ; 
although my confusion of mind had been so greal as to prevent 
mj hearing what he said, or being conscious that he bad even 
spoken to me at alL At length, seeing me totter, he hastened to 
ascend to ray rescue^ and arrived just in lime for my preserva- 
tion. Had I faUen with my full weight, the rope of bnen would 
inevitably have snapped, and I should have been precipitated 
into the abyss j as it was, he contrived to let me down gentlyj 
go as to remain guspended without danger until animation re* 
turned. This waa in about B fie en minuiei. On recovery, my 
trepidntion had entirely vanished ; I felt a new being, and, with 
»ome bttle further aid from my companion, reached the bottom 
also in safety. 

We now found ourselves not fnr from the ravine which had 
proved the tomb of our friends, and to the southward of the spot 
where the bill hfid fallen. The place wai one of singular wild- 
neia, and it^ aspect brought to my mind the descriptions given b/ 
travellers of tho»e dreary regions marking the site of degraded 
Babyltm, Not to speak of the ruins of the disruptured cliff, 
which farmed a chaotic barrier in the vista to the northward, the 
aurface of die ground in every other direction was strewn with 
huge tumuli, apparently the wreck of some gigantic structures 
of art ; although, in detail, no semblance of art could be de- 
tected* Scoria were abundant, and large shapeless bWka of the 
black gmnite, intenningled with other;! of marl,* and both 
granulated with metal. Of vegetation there were no iraceit 
whatsoever throughout the whole of the desolate area within 
ftighlii Several immense scorpions were seen, and varlotis rep* 
liles not elsewhere to be found in the high latitudes 

* Thi* marl wma ^vs black ; indt^edn w* nattced nd ]i|fbt-colafttd iiih> 
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As food was our iiio:it immediate object, we resolved to i 
our way to the sea-coaat^ distant Dot more than tmlf a mile, wk 
a view of catching turtle, geveral of which we had observed froi| 
our place of concealment on the hilL We had proceeded &ou 
hundred jard?>, tlireading our route cauliously between tbo hu^ 
rocks and tumuli, when, ui>ou turning a comer, iive ^avagu 
sprung upon us from a email eavern, felliug Peters to the groun 
with a blow from a ckb, Aa he fell the whole party rushed Uf 
on him to i^ecure iheir victim, leaving me time to recover froa 
my astonishment, I still had the musket, but the barrel ha 
received so much injury in being thrown from the precipice tlu 
I iai&t it aside as useless, preferring to trust my pistob, which ] 
been carefully preserved in order. With lhe.se ladvaneedup 
the aseailantSf tiring one ai\er the other in quick gueeession* Tir^ 
savagea fell, and one, who was in the act of thrusting a ^e 
into Peters^ sprung to his feet without aceomplishing hb purpod^l 
My companion being thus released, we had no farther djfBeuiiy.j 
He had his pintol^ also, but prudently declined using tliem, cong*] 
ding in his great personal strength, which far e:xeee<led that of j 
liny person I have ever known. Seizing a elub from one of ih^l 
savages who had fallen, he dashed out the brains of the ihree whq 
remained, killing each instantaneously with a single blow ol'tha.! 
weapon, ^id leaving ns completely masters of the field* 

So rapidly bad these events passed, that we could scarcely b^l 
liave in their rt^ty, and were standing over th<: bodies of th^-j 
dead in a species of stupid contem plat ion, when we were broughsj 
to recollection by the sound of shouts in the distance. It was cirui^i 
that the savagea had been alarmed by the firing, and that we had I 
little chance of avoiding discovery- To regain ihe cliflf; it wouUl 
foe ni^e^ssarj to proceed in the direction of the sligui>) ; and evca] 
should we succeed in arriving at its base, we should never b« j 
able to aseend it without being ^en Our situation was one of < 
Ihu greatest peril, and we were hesitating in which path to <-^tri*J 
mt;nce a flight, when one of the savages whom I had shot, andl 
iuppoied dead, sprang briskly to bis feet, uid attempted to naakol 
hti eaeape. We overtook him, however, bcforts be had advaarjtti | 
mmny pace«, and were $bimi to put him to death, when rot«n| 
iU^esterl that we might derive «ome benefit from forein^ turn i&i 
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aecompanj as in our attempt at escape. We therefore dragged 
him with us, making him understand that we would shoot him if 
he offered resistance. In a few minutes he was perfectly sub- 
missive, and ran bj our sides as we pushed in among the rocksy 
making for the sea-shore. 

So far, the irregularities of the ground we had been traversing 
hid the sea, except at intervals, from our sight, and, when we 
first had it fairly in view, it was, perhaps, two hundred yarda 
distant As we emerged into the ppen beach we saw, to our 
great dismay, an inunense crowd of the natives pouring from 
the village, and from all visible quarters of the island, making 
towards us with gesticulations of extreme fury, and howling like 
wild beasts. We were upon the point of turning upon our steps, 
and trying to secure a retreat among the fastnesses of the rougher 
ground, when I discovered th: bows of two canoes projecting 
from behind a large rock which ran out into the water. Towards 
these we now ran with all speed, and, reaching them, found them 
unguarded, and without any other freight than three of the large 
Grallipago turtles and the usual supply of paddles for sixty rowers. 
We instantly took possession of one of them, and, forcing our 
d^ive on board, pushed out to sea with all the strength we could 
command. 

We had not made, however, more than fifty yards from the 
shore before we became sufficiently calm to perceive the great 
oversight of which we had been guilty in leaving the other canoe 
in the power of the savages, who, by this time, were not more 
than twice as f|ir from the beach as ourselves, and were rapidly 
advancing to the pursuit. No- time was now to be lost. Our 
hope was, at best, a forlorn one, but we had none other. It was 
very doubtful whether, with the utmost exertion, we could get 
back in time to anticipate them in taking possession of the canoe ; 
but yet there was a chance that we could. We might save our- 
selves if we succeeded, while not to make the attempt was to re- 
sign ourselves to inevitable butchery. 

The canoe was modelled with the bow and stem alike, and, in 
plane of turning it around, ^ e merely changed our position in 
paddling. As soon as the savages perceived this they redoubled 
their yells, as wdl as their speed, and approaohed with inoon- 
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ceirable rapidity. We palled, however, with all the energy of 
desperation, and arrived at the contested point before more than 
one of the natives had attained it This man paid dearly for his 
superior agility, Peters shooting him through the head with a 
pistol as he approached the shore. The foremost among the rest 
of his party were probably some twenty or thirty paces distant 
as we seized upon the canoe. We at first endeavored to pull her 
into the deep water, beyond the reach of the savages, but, finding 
her too firmly aground, and there being no time to spare, Peters, 
with one or two heavy strokes from the butt of the musket, suc- 
ceeded in dashing out a large portion of the bow and of one side. 
We then pushed off. Two of the natives by this time had got 
hold of our boat, obstinately refusing to let go, until we were 
forced to despatch them with our knives. We were now clear 
off, and making great way out to sea. The main body of the 
savages, upon reaching the broken canoe, set up the most tr^ 
mendous yell of rage and disappointment conceivable. In truth, 
from everything I could see of these wretches, they appeared to 
be the most wicked, hypocritical, vindictive, bloodthirsty, and 
altogether fiendish race of men upon the face of the globe. It ia 
cleAr we should have had no mercy had we fallen into their hands. 
They made a mad attempt at following us in the fractured canoe, 
but, finding it useless, again vented their rage in a series of 
hideous vociferations, and rushed up into the hilb. 

We were thus relieved from immediate danger, but our situa* 
tion was still sufficiently gloomy. We knew that four canoes of 
the kind we had were at one time in the possession of the savar 
ges, and were not aware of the fact (afterward ascertained from 
our captive) that two of these had been blown to pieces in the 
explosion of the Jane Guy. We calculated, therefore, upon 
being yet pursued, as soon as our enemies could get round to the 
bay (distant about three miles) where the boats were usually laid 
up. Fearing this, we made every exertion to leave the island 
behind us, and went rapidly through the water, forcing the prison- 
er to take a paddle. In about half an hour, when we had gained 
probably, five or six miles to the southward, a large fieet of the 
flat-bottomed canoes or rafls were seen to emerge from the bay, 
evidently with the design of pursuit. Presently they put back, 
despairing to overtake us. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

We now found ourselven in the wide and desolate Antarctic 
Oc^an^ b a ktitndi? extt«eiHng eighty-four degrees, in a frail ca- 
noe, and with no provision hm the three turtles. The long Polar 
winter^ too, could not he considered a$ far distant, and it beeame 
netseasarj that we should deliberate weU uj*on the course to be 
pttrsned. There were six or seven islands in sight belonging to 
the same group, and distant from each other about tive or six 
league ; but upon neither of these had we anj intention to ven* 
tore. In coming from the northward in the Jane Guy we had 
been graiiually leaving behind ih the severest region>? of ice- — ^this, 
how ever little it may be in accordance with the gene rally received 
notions respecting the Antarctic, was a fact experience would not 
pertnit us to deny* To attempt, therefore, getting back« would 
be folly — especially at so late a period of the season. Only one 
course fieemed to be left open for hope. We resolved to steer 
boldly to the southward, where there was at least a probabiJity of 
discovering other lands, and more than a probability of finding 
a ttill milder climate* 

So far we had found the Antarctic, like the Arctic Ocean, pe- 
culiarly free from violent storms or immoderately rough water; 
but our canoe was, at best, of frail rtructure, although large, and 
we Bet busily to work with a view of rendering her as safe as the 
Umited means in our ]>ossefsioii would admit. The body of the 
boat was of no belter material than bark — -the bark of a tree un- 
known* The riba were of a tough osier, well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was used. We had fifty feet room from stem 
to stemt from four to six in breadth, and in depth throughout four 
feet and a half — the boats thus differing vastly in shape from 
those •f any other inhabitant'^ of the Southern Ocean with whom 
eivilbed nations are acquainted. We never did believe them the 
work man*, hip of the ignorant islanders who owned them j and 
some dayi" aier tbi^ period discovered, by queationing our captive, 
that they were m fact made by the nativet of a group lo ihe 
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southwest of the country where we foand them, haviog&llen ao 
cideotally into the hands of our barbarians. What we could do 
for the security of our boat was very little indeed. Several wide 
rents were discovered near both ends, and these we contrived to 
patch up with pieces of woollen jacket. With the help of the 
superfluous paddles, of which there were a great many, we erected 
a kind of framework about the bow, so as to break the force of 
any seas which might threaten to fill us in that quarter. We 
also set up two paddle-blades for masts, placing them opposite 
each other, one by each gunwale, thus saving the necessity of a 
yard. To these masts we attached a sail made of our shirts^ — 
doing this with some dii&culty, as here we could get no assist- 
ance from our prisoner whatever, although he had been willing 
enough to labor in all the other operations. The sight of the 
linen seemed to affect him in a very singular manner. He could 
not be prevailed upon to touch it or go near it, shuddering when 
we attempted to force him, and shrieking out Tekdi-U, 

Having completed our arrangements in regard to the security 
of the canoe^ we now set sul to the south southeast for the pres- 
ent, with the view of weathering the most southerly of the group 
in sight This being done, we turned the bow full to the south- 
ward. The weather could by no means be considered disagreea- 
ble. We had a prevailing and very gentle wind from the north- 
ward, a smooth sea, and continual daylight. No ice whatever 
was to be seen ; nor did I ever see one particle of this after leaving 
the parallel of Bennetfs Islet. Indeed, the temperature of the 
water was here far too warm for its existence in any quantity* 
Having killed the largest of our tortoises, and obtained from him 
not only food, but a copious supply of water, we continued on our 
course, without any incident of moment, for perhaps seven or 
eight days, during which period we must have proceeded a vast 
distance to the southward, as the wind blew constantly with us, 
and a very strong current set continually in the direction we were 
pursuing. 

March 1.* Many unusual phenomena now indicated tliat we 

* For obviouf reasoni I cannot pretend to strict accuracy in theee date*. 
They are given principally with a view to perspicaity of narration, and m 
Mt down i I my pencil memoranda. 
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\v«rc i^ntering upon a region of novelty and wonder. A high 
range of light gray vapor appt?ared constantly in the southern 
hori;con^ Jlarliig up oceasiotially in lofty streaks, now darting from 
c^^i to wi>*i» now from west to east, and again presenting a level 
and uniform Bummit — in short, having all ihe wild variations of 
the Aurora Borealts* Th€ average height of this vapor, aa ap- 
parent fi-om our siatioo, was about twenly-tive drgreea* The 
tempf'niliire of the iea aeeined to be increasing raomentarily t Bud 
there was a very perceptihle alteration in it^j color. 

Miirth 2. To-day, by repeated questioning of our captive, we 
came to the knowledge of many particulars in regard to the 
bland of the massacre, its inhabitants, and eustoros — but with 
iheje how can I now detain the reiider ? I may suy, however, 
tltai we learned there were eight island.-i in the group— that ihey 
were governed by a common king, named TsaiemQn or Pmiemonn, 
who resided inane of the smalle^tof theij^lands ; that the black skins 
forming the dress of the warriors came from an animal of huge 
toi^c to he found only in a valley near the court of the king — 
that the inhabitants of the group fabricated no other boats tban 
the flat*biittomed rafts ; the four canoes being all of the kind in 
their poi^es^ion, and these having been obtained, by mere acci- 
dent, fi'om some large island in the southwest — that his own 
Dame wa^ Nu-Nu — that he had no knowledge of Bennett's Is- 
let — and that the appellation of ihe iiland we had left was TsalaL 
The commencement of the words Tsakmon and Tmlal wm ^veu 
vndi a prolonged hissing sound, which we found it impossible to 
imitate, even after repeated endeavors, and which was precisely 
ilie ^ame with the note of the black bittern we had eaten up on 
the summit of the hilL 

March 3. The heat of the water was now truly remarkable, 
and IP* <5<jlor was undergoing a rapid changCj being no longer 
transparent, but of a milky consistency and hue. In our imme- 
diate vicinity it was usually smooth, never so rough as to endan* 
ger the cajxo©- — hut we were frequently surpriijed at perceiving, 
to our riglii and left, at di^Perent distances, sudden and extensive 
agitations of the surface— these^ we at length noticed, wcro 
always preceded by wild flickeriogs in the region of vapor to the 
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March 4. To-daj, with the view of widening our sail, the 
breeze from the northward dying away perceptibly, I took from 
my coat-pocket a white hankerchief. Nu-Nu was seated at my 
elbow, and the linen accidentally flaring in his face, he became 
violently affected with convubions. These were succeeded by 
drowsiness and stupor, and low murmurings of Tekeli-Ii ! Tek^ 
li-li ! 

March 5. The wind had entirely ceased, but it was evident 
that we were still hurrying on to the southward, under the influ* 
ence of a powerful current. And now, indeed, it would seem 
reasonable that we should experience some alarm at the turn 
events were taking — but we felt none. The countenance of Pe- 
ters indicated nothing of this nature, although it wore at times an 
expression I could not fathom. The Polar winter appeared to 
be coming on — but coming without its terroru. I felt a num^netf 
of body and mind — a dreaminess of sensation — but this was alL 

March 6. The gray vapor had now arisen many more de- 
grees above the horizon, and was gradually losing its grayness 
of tint. The heat of the water was extreme, even unpleasant to 
the touch, and its milky hue was more evident than ever. To- 
day a violent agitation of the water occurred very close to the 
canoe. It was attended, as usual, with a wild daring up of the 
vapor at its summit, and a momentary division at its base. A 
fine white powder, resembling ashes — but certainly not such- 
fell over the canoe and over a large surface of the water, as the 
flickering died away among the vapor and the commotion subsi- 
ded in the sea. Nu-Nu now threw himself on his face in the 
bottom of the boat, and no persuasions could induce him to arise. 

March 7. This day we questioned Nu-Nu concerning the 
motives of his countrymen in destroying our companions ; but he 
appeared to be too utterly overcome by terror to afford us any 
rational reply. He still obstinately lay in the bottom of the 
boat ; and, upon our reiterating the questions as to the motive, 
made use only of idiotic gesticulations, such as raising with his 
forefinger the upper lip, and displaying the teeth which lay be- 
neath it. These were black. We had never before seen the 
teeth of an inhabitant of TsalaL 

Murdi 8. To-day there floated by ui one of the white aai- 
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inalB whose &pp^rance upon the beach at Tsalal had oo^asioned 

BO Wild a commotion among the savages. I would have picked 
it upt but there came over me a sudden lis ties &nessi, aad I for- 
bore. The heat of the water still increased, and the hand could 
DO longer be endured within it. Peters spoke little, and I knew 
DO! what to think of hh apathy* Nu-Nu breathed, and no more* 

March 9. The whole ashy material fell now continually 
around us, and in vast quantities. The range of %'apor to the 
southward had arisen prodigiously in the hon;^D, and began to 
Bgfiume more distinctness of form. I can hkea it to not]iing hut 
a limitless cataract, rotiing silently into the &ea from some im- 
mense and far-di&tant rampart in the heaven. The gigantic cur- 
tain ranged along the whole extent of the southern horiscon. It 
efnitied no sound* « 

MiTch 21. A sullen darkness now hovered above us — but 
from out the milky depths of the ocean a luminous glare ai-ose^ 
and Rtole up along tlie bulwarks of the boat. We were nearly 
overwhelmed by the white ashy shower which settled upon ua 
and upon the canoe, but melted into' the water as it fell* The 
summit of the cataract was utterly lost in the dimness and the 
diftaace* Yet we were evidently approaching it with a bideouB 
velocity. At intervals there were Visible in it wide, yawning, 
but momentary rents, and from out these rentSj within which was 
a chaos of flitting and indistinct images, there came rushing and 
mighty, but soundless winds, tearing up the enkindled ocean in 
their course, 

March 22. The darkness had materially increased, relieved 
Oflly by the glare of the water thrown hack from the white cur- 
tain before ufi. Many gigantic and pallidly white birds flew con- 
tintiously now from beyond the veil, and their scream was the 
eternal Tel-elt-HI as they retreated from our vision. Hereuj>on 
Ntl-Ku stirred in tlie bottom of the boat ; but, upon touching 
him, we found his spirit departed* And now we rushed into the 
embraci-^ of the catatuct, where a eha?m threw iti-df open lo re* 
eeive us* But there arose in our patliway a jjhrouded human 
figure^ very far larger in its proportions than any dweller among 
men. And the hue of the skin of the figure was of the perfect 
nrhitenej^ of the iuow* 



NOTE. 



Tbs cireamttaiieM connected with the late sadden and diitreHing death 
uf Mr. Pym, are already well known to the public through the medium of 
the daily preea. It ia feared that the few remaining chapters which were 
to have completed his narratiTe, and which were retained by him, while ' 
the above were in type, for the purpose of rerision, have been irrecoverably 
lost through the accident by which he perished himself. This, however* 
may prove not to be the case, and the papers, if ultimately found, will bo 
given to the pubUc. 

No means have been left untried to remedy the deficiency. The gentle- 
man whose name is mentioned in the preface, and who, from the sutement 
there made, might be supposed able to fill the vacuum, has declined the 
task — this, for satisfactory reasons connected with the general inaccuracy 
of the detaila afforded him, and his disbelief in the entire truth of the latter 
portions of the narration. Peters, from whom some information might be 
expected, is still alive, and a resident of Illinois, but cannot be met with at 
present. He may hereafter be found, and will, no doubt, afford material 
for a conclusion of Mr. Pym*s account. 

The loss of two or three final chapters (for there were but two or three,) 
is the more deeply to be regretted, as, it cannot be doubted, they contained 
matter relative to the Pole itself, or at least to regions in its very near prox- 
imity ; and as, too, the statements of the author in relation to these rrgions 
may shortly be verified or contradicted by means of the governmental expe- 
dition now preparing for the Southern Ocean. 

On one point in the Narrative some remarks may well be offered ; and it 
would afford the writer of this appendix much pleasure if what he mey 
here observe sbouM have a tendency te throw ersdit, in tny degiee, «pei 
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be Tcriy flmgulor pages novr pnbtiHhed. We^ &llade la tbe c]i&«mii fo^nd 
I ihe Utanii ofTfalal, atid to the whole of the figures upon p&ges 171 » 172, 

173, 174. 
Mr. Pytn ba« given the Ggute* of the chamii without comment, uid 
kspcafaji decidedly of the tnifffi^ifrff found at the eitremity of the moet e&ftt- 
h«rtj of theae chasini aa havmg but a fanciful re»emblatice to alphabetical 
k«hAZacl«'TB, and, m fihort, rm being positively noT Much, Thii assertion b 
({made in a manner lo eiaiple^ and xuatained by a apecies of demoqatration 
1*0 coiuclutive rix,» (the fitting of the projectioDB of the fragments found 
Df Ih9 dust into the indentures upon the watt,) that we aie forced to 
^l»elieve the writer in eAmest ; and no reasonable reader should suppose 
rotherwtee. But as the faota in relation to all the figures are most singular 
< (especiaJlj when taken in connection with statements niade in the body 
i-^f the narrativet) it may be as well to say a word or two concertung them 
] all — lbis> too, the more especially as the facts in (Question have, beyond 

doubt. es<^ped the attention of Mr. Poe. 

Figure 1, then, figure % figure 3, and figure 5, when cotijoined with one 
', another in the precise order which the chasmt themselves presented, and 
[when deprived (yf the small lateral branches or arches (which, it will 
remembered, served only as a means of communication between the 
lin chambeTSt and were of totally distinct cbaracier,) constitute an Ethi* 
I opian verbal root — the root A ^^^* *' To be ihadj^' — -whence all the 
f Infieetions of shadow or darkness. 

In regard to the *' left or roost northwardly"' of the indentures in figure 4, 
^it b more than probable th^it the opinion of Peters wa^ correct, and that 
r the hieroglyph ical appearance was really the worlt of art, and intended as 
J the fepreseniation of a human form, Tli^ deUncation is befoTe the reader, 
[ ftnd he may, or may not^ perceive the resemblance suggested ; but the rest 

6f the indentures afTord strong confirmation of Fetere'e idea. The upper 

range is evidently the Arabic verbal root ,y-^Sn-/^3 '* To be white.'* 
* whence alt the inflections of brilliancy and whiteness. The lower range if 
J jiot s>o immediately perspicuous, The characters axe somewhat broken 

And disjointed ; nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that* tn their perfect 

•eate, they formed the full Egyptian word JI JtU YPHC''* ^^* region 
[of the south-" It should be observed that these interpretations conBrm the 
[ opinion of Peters in regard to the '' most northwardly" of ibe ligures The 

Arm is outstretched towards the south 

Donduftbns such as the«« open a wide field for specul.^tion and exciting 
. eodjtcture. They should be regarded^ perhapH, in connecticn with some 
I ©f the most faintly -detail wl incidents of the narrative ; aUhough in no visi- 
|%le manner is this chain of connection complete Tekeli4i ! was the ery 

©f the aflnghted natives of Tsalal upon discovering the carcass of the tefat^ 

ftnimal picked up ai sea, Thii aico wae the shuddering e:tclamalkm cif tb* 
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eaptive Tnlaiian npon •ncomitering tlit vMU initgriila in po mwka of 
Mr. FjrtB. This also wm Um shriek of.tho swift-Aying.ioAite, and gigintic 
bizds which issaed from the Tapozj white curtain of the South. Nothiug 
wkUe was to be found at Tsalal, and nothing otherwise in the snbseqiient 
y/apigt to the region bejond. It is not impossible that *' TsalaU" the ap- 
pellation of the island of the chasms, may be found, upon minute philolo- 
gical sciutiny, to betray either some alliance with the chasms themselves, 
or some reference to the £thi<^ian characters so mysteriously wiitten in 
their windings. 
«J hMV€grwm it wiihm tke kiiU, and wy tswyeiics ufm Hk Jttti mikin 
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THE SYSTEM 
or 

DOCTOR TARR AND PROFESSOR FETHER. 



During the autumn of 18 — ^ while on a tour through the 
extreme Southern proyinces of France, my route led me withm 
a few miles of a certain Maitcn de SantSy or private Mad House, 
about which I had heard much, in Paris, from my medical 
friends. As I had never visited a place of the kind, I thought 
the opportunity too good to be lost ; and so proposed to my trav- 
elling companion, (a gentleman with whom I had made casual 
acquaintance a few days before,) that we should turn aside, for 
an hour or so, and look through the establishment To this he 
objected — pleading haste, in the first place, and, in the second, a 
very usual horror at the sight of a lunatic He begged me, how- 
ever, not to let any mere courtesy towards himself interfere with 
the gratification of my curiosity, and said that he would ride on 
leisurely, so that I might overtake him during the day, or, at all 
events, during the next As he bade me good-by, I bethought 
me that there might be some difficulty in obtaining access to the 
premises, and mentioned my fears on this point He replied 
that, in fact, unless I had personal knowledge of the superintend- 
ent, Monsieur Maillard, or some credential in the way of a letter, 
a difficulty might be found to exist, as the regulations of these 
private mad-houses were more rigid than the public hospital laws. 
For himself, he added, he had, some years since, made the ao* 
qoamtance of Maillard, and would ao fiur aaaist me as to rida ap 
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(o the door and introduce me ; although his feelings on the snb- 
ject o^ lunacy would not permit of his entering the house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the main-road, we entered a 
grass-grown by-path, which, in half an hour, nearly lost itself in 
a dense forest, clothing the base of a mountain. Through this 
dank and gloomy wood we rode some two miles, when the Maiton 
de Sante came in view. It was a ^Bintastic chaieauj much dilapi- 
dated, and indeed scarcely tenantable through age and neglect. 
Its aspect inspired me with absolute dread, and, checking my 
horse, I half resolved to turn back. I soon, however, grew 
ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded. 

As we rode up to the gate-way, I perceived it slightly open, 
and the visage of a man peering through. In an instant after- 
ward, this man came forth, accosted my companion by name, 
shook him cordially by the hand, and begged him to alight. It 
was Monsieur Maillard himselfl He was a portly, fine-looking 
gentleman of the old school, with a polished manner, and a cer- 
tain air of gravity, dignity, and authority which was very impres- 
sive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned my desire to in- 
spect the establishment, and received Monsieur Maillard's assur- 
ance that he would show me all attention, now took leave, and I 
saw him no more. 

When he had gone, the superintendent ushered me into a 
small and exceedingly neat parlor, containing among other indi- 
cations of refined taste, many books, drawings, pots of fiowers, 
and musical instruments. A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. 
At a piano, singing an aria from Bellini, sat a young and very 
beautiful woman, who, at my entrance, paused in her song, and 
received me with graceful courtesy. Her voice was low, and her 
whole manner subdued. I thought, too, that I perceived the 
traces of sorrow in her countenance, which was excessively, al- 
though to my taste, not unpleasingly pale. She was attired in 
deep mourning, and excited in my bosom a feeling of mingled 
respect, interest, and admiration. 

I had heard, at Paris, that the institution of Monsieur Maillard 
was managed upon what is vulgarly termed the ** system of 
soothing'' — that all pnniihments were avoided — that even con- 
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oent was seldom resorted Uj — that the palienu/wliile iecr^tly^ 
ehed, were left mut-h apparenL liberty, and that most of them 
were permitted to roam about the house and grounds, in the or- 
djnarj apparel of per^oni in right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious in what I 
eaid before the young lady ; for I eon Id not he sure that sliii was 
aane j and, in fipiet, tliere was a certain restless bnlliancy abiiut 
her eje& whieh half led me to imagine she was not. I confined 
m)- reniarki, therefore, to general topics, and to such as I thought 
would not be displeasing or excitiug even to a lunatic. She re 
plied in a periectly rational manner to all ihat I said; and even 
her original observations were marked with the soundest good 
sense ; but a long acx^uatntAnce with the metaphysics of mamaf 
had latight me to put no faiili in such evidence of santty, and I 
continued to prtietice, throughout the interview^ the caution with 
which I commenced it^ 

Fresently a i&oiart tbotman in livery brought in a tray with 
fruit, wine, and other refreshments^ of whieh I p.^Lrtook, the lady 
soon afterwards leaving the room* As she departed 1 turned my 
eye* in an inquiring manner towards my host. 

** Koi" h» Bftid, " oh, no — ^a member of my family — my niece, 
and a most accomplished worn an .^^ 

" 1 beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion," I replied, " but 
of coiii^^ you will know how to excuse me^ The excellent ad- 
mmistralion of your aflairs here is well understood in Faris, and 
I thought it just poseible, you know — " 

•* Yeii, yes — say no more— or rather it is myself who should 
th&ok you for the commendable prudence you have displayed. 
We seldom find so mtich of forethought in young men ; and, more 
tJian onc^, some unhappy contre-temps has occurred in conie- 
qiience of thoughtlessness on the part of our vinitors. While my 
former system was in operation, and my patients were permitted 
the pnvilege of roaming to and fro at willj they were often 
* ^tlrtlMd td a dangerous frenzy by injudicious persona who called 
lo Inspect the house. Hence I was oblige<l to enforce a rigid 
system of exclusion ; and none obtained access to the premises 
opoo who^e discretion I could not rely*" 

* While your forvusr system wm in operation !" I said, r«peat- 
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lug bis words — "' do I understand you, then, to say that the 
< soothing system' of which I have heard so much, is no longer in 
force?" 

'' It is now," he replied, " several weeks since we have con- 
cluded to renounce it forever." 

^' Indeed I you astonish me T 

^ We found it, sir," he said, with a sigh, ^ absolutely necessar 
ly to return to the old usages. The danger of the soothing sys- 
tem was, at all times, appidling ; and its advantages have been 
much over-rated. I believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did every thing that ra- 
tional humanity could suggest. I am sorry that you could not 
have paid us a visit at an earlier period, that you might have 
judged for yourselfl But I presume you are conversant with 
the soothing practice — ^with its details." 

^ Not altogether. What I have heard has been at third or 
fourth hand." 

^ I may state the system then, in general terms, as one m 
which the patients were fnenuges, humored. We contradicted no 
fiindes which entered the brains of the mad. On the contrary, 
we not only indulged but encouraged them ; and many of our 
most permanent cures have been thus effected. There is no ar- 
gument which so touches the feeble reason of the madman as the 
reducHo ad ahsurdum. We have had men, for example, who 
fimcied themselves chickens. The cure Was, to insist upon the 
thing as a fad — ^to accuse the patient of stupidity in not suffi- 
ciently perceiving it to be a fact — and thus to refuse him any 
other diet for a week than that which properly appertains to a 
chicken. In this manner a little com and gravel were made to 
perform wonders." \ 

^ But was this species of acquiescence all ?" 

^ By no means. We put much faith in amusements of a sim- 
ple kind, such as music, dancing, gymnastic exercises generally, 
cards, certain classes of booLs ^d so forth. We affected to treat 
each individual as if for some ordinary physical disorder ; and 
the word ' lunacy* was never employed. A great point was to 
set each lunatic to guard the actions of all the others. To repose 
confide n ce in the understanding or discretion of a madman, is to 
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gain him body and souL In this way we were enabled to diB 
pense with an expensive body of keepers." 

'' And you had no punishments of any kind P' 

" None.** 

'^ And you never confined your patients P' 

^*' Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of some individual 
growing to a crisis, or taking a sudden turn of fury, we conveyed 
him to a secret cell, lest his disorder should infect the rest, and 
there kept him until we could dismiss him to his friends — ^for 
with the raging maniac we have nothing to do. He is usually re- 
moved to the public hospitals." 

^ And you have now changed all this — and you think for the 
better?" 

^ Decidedly. The system had its disadvantages, and even itd 
dangers. It is now, happily, exploded throughout all the Mai' 
ton* de Sanie of France." 

" I am very much surprised," I said, " at what you tell me; for 
I made sure that, at this moment, no other method of treatment 
for mania existed in any portion of the country." 

^ You are young yet, my friend," replied my host, *' but the 
time will arrive when you will learn to judge for yourself of what 
ifl going on in the world, without trusting to the gossip of others. 
Believe nothing you hear, and only one half that you ^c. Now, 
about our Muttons de ScaUe^ it is dear that some ignoramus has 
misled yon. Afler dinner, however, when you have sufficiently 
recovered from the fatigue of your ride, I will be happy to take 
you over the house, and introduce to you a system which, in my 
opinion, and in that of every one who has witnessed its opera- 
tion, is incomparably the most effectual as yet devised." 

** Your own ?" I inquired — " one of your own invention P' 

"I am proud," he replied, ''to acknowledge that it is — at 
least in some measure." 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Maillard for an 
hour or two, during which he showed me the gardens and oon- 
aervatories of the place. 

^ 1 cannot let you see my patients," he said, ''just at present. 
To a sensitive mind there is always more or less of the shocking 
in such exhibitioiis ; and I do not wish to spoil your appetite for 
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dinner. We will dine. I can give jou some veal a la Mern^ 

hoalty with cauliflowers in velouie sauce — aAer that a glass of 
Cios dc Vougeot — then your nerves will be sufTicientlj steadied*** 

At six, dinner was announced ; and my host conducted me 
into a large salle a manger, where a very numerous com[>any 
were assembled — ^twenty-five or thirty in all. They were, ap- 
pai*ently, people of rank— certainly of high breeding — ^althou^ 
tlieir habiliments, I thought, were extravagantly rich, partaking 
somewhat too much of the ostentatious finery of the vidle cour, 
I noticed that at least two-thirds of these guests were ladies ; and 
some of the latter were by no means accoutred in what a Parisian 
would consider good taste at the present day. Many femalest 
for example, whose age could not have been less than seventy, 
were bedecked with a profusion of jewelry, such as ring^, brace- 
lets, and ear-rings, and wore their bosoms and arms shamefully 
bare. I observed, too, that very few of the dresses were well 
made— or, at least, that very few of them fitted the wearers. In 
looking about, I discovered the interesting girl to whom Monsieur 
Maillard had presented me in the little parlor ; but my surprise 
was great to see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, with high- 
heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so much too large 
for her that it gave her face a ridiculously diminutive expression. 
When I had first seen her, she was attired, most becomingly, in 
deep mourning. There was an air of oddity, in short, about the 
dress of the whole party, which, at first, caused me to recur to 
my original idea of the *' soothing system," and to fancy that 
Monsieur Maillard had been willing to deceive me until aAer 
dinner, that I might experience no uncomfortable feelings during 
the repast, at finding myself dining with lunatics ; but I remem- 
bered having been infonned, in Paris, that the southern provin- 
cialists were a peculiarly eccentric people, with a vast number of 
antiquated notions ; and then, too, u|X)n conversing with s(*veral 
members of the company, my apprehensions were immediately 
and fully di^tpelled. 

The dining-room, it<<elf, ah hough perliaps sufiiciently comfort- 
able, and of good dimensions, had nothing too much of elejjrant-e 
about it. For example, the fioor was uncarpett^ ; in France 
however, a carpet is frequently dispensed with. The window.**, 
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too, were without curtains ; the shutters, being shut, were secure- 
ly finslened with iron bar^, appht^d diagonally, af'tt^r the fashion 
of Crtir ordinaty sho|>&hiitters. The apartment^ I observed, 
fonned, in it^ielf, a wing of the chnieau^ and thus the windowa 
were on three aides of the paralklogram ; th© door being at I he 
other. There were no less than t«n windows in aJL 

The table was superbl j set out. It was loaded with plat*, and more 
than loaded with delicacies^ The profusion was absolutely barbanc. 
There were meats enough to have feasted the Anukun. Never, 
in oil my life, had I witnea^ed so lavish, so wa^iteful an expendi- 
ture of the good things of life. There seemed very little lajite, 
liowever, in the arraugemenla ; and my eyes, aceustomed to quiet 
lights, were sadly offended by the pn>digioiis glare of a multitude 
of wax candles, which, in silvex amd^fiaira^ wei^ deposited upon 
the table, and all about the i^oom, wherever it was possible to find 
a place. There were several active servants in attendance ; and, 
upon a large table, at the farther end of tlie apart ment, were 
^ated seven or eight people with fiddles, fifes, trombones, and a 
drum* These fellows annoyed me very much^ at intervalsj 
during the repast, by an intinite variety of noises, which were 
intended for music, and which appeared to afford much enter- 
tainment to all present, with the exception of myself. 

Upon (he whole, I could not help thinking that there was much 
of the bizarre about everj' thing I saw — but then the world is 
made up of all kinds of persons, with all modes of thought, and 
nil sort^ of conventional customs* I had travelled, too, so much 
aa to be quite an ailept in the ni7 admirari ; so I took my seat 
▼ery cc^olly at the right hand of my host, and, having an execl- 
enl appetite, did justice to the good cheer set before me. 

The conversation, in the meim lime, was spirit^ and general* 
Tim ladies, as usual, talked a great deal. I sqgn found that 
nearly al! the company were well educated; and my ho^t was a 
world of good-humored anecdote in himself He seemed quite 
willing to speak of Ms position as aupeiintendent of a Mahon dt 
Sante ; and, indeed, the topic of lunacy was, much to my sur^ 
pruje, a favorite one with ail present. A great many amusing 
ilCKiti were told, having reference to tlie %iyhimM of the patii:nt^* 

** We bail a fellow here once,*' said a fat little gentleman, who 
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sat at my right — ^ a fellow that fancied himself a tea-pot ; and, 
by the way, is it not especially singular how often this particular 
crotcliet has entered the brain of the lunatic ? There is scarcely 
an insane asylum in France which cannot supply a human tea- 
pot. Our gentleman was a Britannia-ware tea-pot, and was 
careful to poli?h himself every morning with buckskin and whi- 
ting." 

*' And then,^ said a tall man, just opposite, ^ we had here, not 
long ago, a person who had taken it into his head that he waB a 
donkey — which, allegorically speaking, yon will say, was quite 
true. He was a troublesome patient ; and we had much ado to 
keep him within bounds. For a long time he would eat nothing 
but thistles ; but of this idea we soon cured him by insisting upon 
his eating nothing else. Then he was perpetually kicking oat 
his heels — so — so—" 

" Mr. De Kock ! I will thank you to behave yourself!" here 
interrupted an old lady, who sat next to the speaker. '^ Please 
keep your feet to yourself! You have spoiled my brocade I Jb 
it necessary, pray, to illustrate a remark in so practical a style ? 
Our friend, here, can surely comprehend you without all this. 
Upon my word, you are nearly as great a donkey as the poor 
unfortunate imagined himself. Your acting is very natural, as I 
live." 

" Mi'lie pardons ! ManCselle 1 " replied Monsieur De Kock, 
thus addressed — ^** a thousand pardons ! I had no intention of 
offending. Ma'm^lle Laplace — Monsieur De Kock will do 
himself the honor of taking wine with you." 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his hand with mudi 
ceremony, and took wine with Ma'nL«elle Laplace. 

" Allow me, mon ami** now said Monsieur Maillard, address- 
ing myself, '' allow me to send you a morsel of this veal a la Sl 
Meneho9ili — you will find it particularly fine." 

At this instant three sturdy waiters had just succeeded in de- 
positing safely upon the table an enormous dish, or trencher, 
coRiainlng what I supposed to be the ^ mansfrtimj horrendum^ 
injorn^t, xngen$j cfii lumen ademptum.** A clo*ier scrutiny assured 
me, howcv ;r, that it was only a small calf roasted whole, and set 
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opon its knees, with sm apple in its mouth, as i?? the EngllgL 
fiisbioa of di-e?fiiijg: a hare, 

'* Thank 70U, do,*' I replied ; " to say the truth, 1 am not par- 
tic uliirly partial to veal a ia JSi. — what is it ?^ — for I do not tind 
thai it altogether agreea with me. I will change my plate, how- 
t^vt^r, and try ^Die of the rabbit.'^ 

There were several side-dishes ott the tabk^ eontainifig what 
appeared to be the ordinary French rabbit — a very delicious 
morceau^ which I can recommend 

** Pierre,'* cried the host, " change this gentleman's plate^ and 
give him a side-piece of this rabbit au-ckdl" 

" This what ? * aaid L 

** This rabbit ai^ML'* 

•* Why, thank you — upon second thoughts, no, I will just 
help myself to some of the ham." 

There ia no knowing what one eats, thought I to myself^ at the 
tables of these people of the province, I will have none of thek 
mbbit au^hdt — ^and, for the matter of that, none of their eai-au- 
TiMU either. 

" And Uien,'* said a cadaverous-looking personage, near the 
fool of rhe lable, taking up tlie diread of the conversation where 
il had been broken off — " and then, among other oddities^ we had 
a patient, once U|K»n a time, who x^ periinaeioasly maintained 
himself to be a Cordova cheese, and went about, w iih a knife in 
\m hand, fioliciting I lis friends to try a smaU slice from the middle 
of his leg/' 

** He was a great fool, beyond doubt,*' mterpoeed some one, 
** but not to be compared with a certain individual whom we all 
know, with tbe exception of thi^ straage gentleman. I mean th6 
man who tctok himself for a bottle of champagne^ and always 
went kM with a pop and a iiz;s, in this fashion.*^ 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, put hi^ right 
thumb in his lell. cheeky withdrew it with a sound resembling the 
l>opping of a cork* and then, by a dexterous movement of the 
tongue irfKin the teeth, created a sharp hiss^ing and fii&aring, which 
hinted for several minutes, in imitation of the frothing of diam* 

Cite. This behavior, I saw plainly, was not very pleasing tt» 
ciiiieur Malllai-d ; but that gentleman atud nothing, and the 
eoQ vernation was resumed by a "f^^ty lean little man in a big wig- 
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^ And then there was an ignoramus,'' said he, ^ who mistook 
himself for a frog ; which, by the way, he resembled in no little 
d^ree. I wish you could have seen him, sir," — ^here the speaker 
addressed myself — ^^4t would have done your heart good to 
see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, if that man was not a 
frog, I can only observe that it is a pity he was not. His croak 
thus— o-o-o-o-gh— o-o-o-o-gh I was the finest note in the world — 
B flat ; and when he put his elbows upon the table thus-— after 
taking a glass or two of wine — and distended his mouth, thus, and 
rolled up his eyes, thus, and winked them with excessive rapidity, 
thus, why then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, that 
you would have been lost in admiration of the genius of the man." 

^ I have no doubt of it," I said. 

^ And then," said somebody else, " then there was Petit Gail- 
lard, who thought himself a pinch of snuff, and was truly distressed 
because he could not take himself between his own finger and 
thumb." 

^ And then there was Jules Desoulidres, who was a very sin- 
gular genius, indeed, and went mad with the idea that he was a 
pumpkin. He persecuted the cook to make him up into pies — 
a thing which the cook indignantly refused to do. For my part» 
I am by no means sure that a pumpkin pic a h DeMouUrieM^ 
would not have been very capital eating, indeed !" 

^ You astonish me !" said I ; and I looked inquisitively at 
Monsieur Maillard. 

^ Ha! ha! ha!" said that gentleman — 'Mie ! he ! he ! — ^hi! hi I 
hi I — ^ho 1 ho ! ho ! — hu ! hu ! hu ! — very good indeed I You 
must not be astonished, mon ami ; our friend here is a wit — a 
dr6U — ^you must not understand Iiim to the letter." 

^ And then," said some other one of the party, <^ then there 
was Bouffon Le Grand — another extraordinary personage in his 
way. He grew deranged through love, and ikncied himself po.s- 
sessed of two heads. One of these he maintained to be the head 
of Cicero ; the other he imagined a composite one, being Demos- 
thenes' from the top of the forehead to the mouth, and Ix>rd 
Brougham from the mouth to the chin. It is not impossible that 
he was wrong * but he would have convinced you of his beiu^r in 
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the right ; for he was a man of greal^ eloquence* He had an 
abiolute passion for oratory, and could not retrain from di&plaj. 
For ejtajnple, he used to leap upon the ditmer-tahle thiiSj and— 
and—" 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a hand upon his 
E boulder, and whimpered a few words in his ear ; upon which he 
i ceased talking with great siiddennesB, and &ank hack within his 
chain 

** And then," said the friend, who had whiipc^red, ^ there was 
BouUard^ the tce-totuni* I call him the tee-tolum, because, in 
fiici^ he was seized with the droll , but not altogether irrational 
crotchet, that he had bet^n conx-^erted into a tee-tolum. You 
would have roared with laughter to see him spin. H*^ would 
turn round upon one heel by the hour^ in this manner— so — ** 

Ht*re the friend whom he had just interrupted bj a whisper, per- 
formed an exactly similar oflfice for himself, 

** But then,** cried ati old lady, at the top of lier voice, ** your 
Monsieur Boullard was a madman, and a very silly madman al 
' l>e«t ; for who, allow me to a5k you, ever heard of a human tee- 
totum f The tiling is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a more 
peni^ible person, as you know. She had a crotchet, but it wa.^ in- 
itinet with common i^ense, and gave pleasure to all who had the 
honor of her acxiuaintsinee. She found, upon matui-e delibera- 
htion, that, by isorae accident, she had been luraed Into a chicken- 
[i>ock; but, as such, she behaved with propriety* She flapped 
[ lier wing>5 with prodigious effect — so — so^ — ^^o — and» as for her 
crow, it was delicious ! Cock-a-doodle-doo ! — cock-aHloodle-doo- 
[ «ock-a-doodle-de-dooHioo-dooo-do-o-o-o-o-o-o- !'* 

♦' J^Iadame Joyeiise, I will thank you to behave yourself I" here 
I InU^rruplcd our lio^t, very angrily, ** You can either conduct 
jfourself as a lady i^hould do, or you can qait the table forthwith — 
Flake your choice." * 

The lady, (whom I was much astonished to hear addressed aa 
iWadamc Joyeu*e, atler the description of Madame Joyeuse she 
Itad jui^t given.) blushed up to the eye-brow^ and seemed ex- 
[aeedifigly abashed at the reproof She hung down her head^ and 
nol a syllable in reply. But another and younger lady re* 
dd the theme It was my beautiful girl of the little parlor! 
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^ Oh, Madame Jojense was a fool V* she exclumed; ^ but there 
was really much sound sense, af^er all, in the opinion of Eag^ie 
Sabafctte. She was a very beautiful and painfully modest young 
lady, who thought the ordinary mode of habiliment indecent, and 
wished to dre^ herself, alwa3rs, by getting outside, instead of in- 
side of her clothes. It is a thing very easily done, after alL You 
have only to do so— and then so — bo oo a nd then so — so-* 
so— and then — " 

** Mon dieu ! Mam'selle Salsafette T here cried a dozen voices 
at once. ** What are you about ? — ^forbear ! — that is saflicient I — 
we see, very plainly, how it is done ! — ^hold! holdT and several 
persons were already leaping from their seats to withold Mam'- 
selle Salsafette from putting herself upon a par with the Medicean 
Venus, when the point was very effectually and saddenly aooom- 
plished by a series of loud screams, or yells, from some portion 
of the main body of the chateau. 

My nerves were very much affected, indeed, by these yells ; 
but the rest of the company I really pitied. I never saw any 
set of reasonable people so thoroughly frightened in my life. 
They all grew as pale as so many corpses, and, shrinking within 
their seats, sat quivering and gibbering with terror, and listening 
for a repetition of the sound. It came again — louder and seem- 
ingly nearer — and then a third time very loud, and then a fourth 
time with a vigor evidently diminished. At this apparent dying 
away of the noise, the spirits of the company were imm<?diatel7 
regained, and all was life and anecdote as before. I now ven- 
tured to inquire the cause of the disturbance. 

" A mere hagnteU^,*^ said Monsieur Maillard. " We are nsed 
to these things, and care really very little about them. The lu- 
natics, every now and then, get up a howl in concert ; one start- 
ing another, as is sometimes the case with a bevy of dogs at night. 
It occasionally happea^ however, that the concerto yells are suc- 
eeedcd by a simultaneous effort at breaking loose ; when, of course, 
some little danger is to be apprehended.*' 

•* And how many have you in charge ?" 

*' At present, we have not more than ten, altogether." 

^ Prin Mpally females, I presume T* 
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** Oh, no— every one of them mcn^ and stout fellows, too^ I cah 
tell yoa." 

** Indeed ! I hare always understood tbat tlie m^ority of 
, lurtjitica were of the gentler sex*" 

*^li IS generally so, but not always Some tim^ ago« there 
vftre al^out twenty-eeven patients here ; and, of ihni number, no 
le^ Uian eighteen were women ; but, lately, niatten? have changed 
¥«ry mncht as you see," 

'* Yes — have changed very much, as you see," bere intemipt^ 
the gentleman who had broken the ihins of Ma^m^eUe Laplace. 

^^ Yes— have changed very much as you see ?' chimed in the 
^ vrhote company at ooee;. 

" Hold your tongues, every one of you !" said my boat, in a 
Igreat rage. Whereupon tht; whole company maintained a dead 
^ eHence for nearly a minute. As for one lady, she obeyed Mon- 
t deur lilaillard to the letter^ and thrusting out her longue, which 
was an excessively long one, held it very re-signed ly^ with both 
^ hands, until the end of the entertainment* 

** And this gentlewoman," iaid I, to Monsieur Maillard, bending 
'over and addressing him in a whisper — ** thii* good lady who has 
just apokeaij and who giveas us the eock-a-doodle-de~doo — she, I 
[ presume, is harmless — quite bai-mles^, eh ?" 

** Harmlei^s !" ejacukted he, in unfeigned surprise, ** why^ — 
why T^'hat can you mean ?" 

** Only slightly touched ?** said I, touching my head* " I take 
[ it for granted tliat she is not particularly — not dangerously af- 
fected, eh?" 

^ Man JMeu / what w it yon imagine ? Thi* lady, my pmrti* 

cular old friend, ^ladame Joyense, is as absolutely snne as my- 

. self. She has her little eccentricities, to be sure — but ihen, you 

know, all old women — all vet^ old womea are more or less 

t eccentric r 

"To be sure," said I — **to be sure — and then the rest of these 
. ladles and gentlemen — " 

** Arc my friends and kecpei's " intemii»ted Monsieur BiaH* 
lard, di-awlng himself up with hmmut — *' my very good friendi 
and it^?<i?tAnt!*.*' 

** What \ all of them T I asked—** the women and aU ?" 
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^' A^areUI^%" lie said — ** w© coutd not do at all widiout (lit 
women I thej are tUe best Umaue nurses in the world ; they hjivol 
ft wtiy al' th&LT own, you know ; their bright eyes have a marrel* 
Ions effect ; — gomelJiing like the ^eiimtioo of the inake, you J 
know," 

^Tobesufe/* said I— "to be sure! They behave a little 
odd^ eh ? — ^thej are a iitlle qnter^ eh ? — don't you think so ?" 

** Odd ! — queer ! — why, do you really thiak ao ? We are not 
Tery prudish, to be sure, here in the South — do pretty much aa 
we plea^. — eiyoy life, and all that sort of thing, you know — ** 

** To be sure,** said I — " to be sui-e." 

** And then, perhaps, thii C^m de V&u^edt is a Uttie heady » you 
know — a little strong — you understand* eh ?" 

" To be sure,'* said I^ — ** to be sure. By-ihe^by, monsieuri J 
did I undej^tand you to say that the system you have adopted, ii| ^ 
place of the celebrated soothing system, was one of ¥eiy rtgotxMii^l 
Beverity ?" 

^ By no mean^. Our confinemeut is neceasarilj ck^ i bill ' 
Uie treatment — ^the medical treatment, I mean — is rather agreea- 
ble to the pjititints than otherwise/* 

" And the new system is one of your own invention ?" 

^' Not altogether^ Borne portions of it are referable to Pns&i^i 
fior Tarr, of whom you hare, nec^s^rily, heard i and, againf ] 
there are modiBcations in my plan whieli I am happy to UL-know^i 
ledge as belonging of right to the ct^leb rated Fether, with whom^ | 
if I mbtake not, you have th« honor of an inlimate acquaintance.'' 

^ I am quite ashamed to confess," I replied, ** that I hartt 
never even heard ihe name of either gentleman before.** 

** Good Heavens V* ejaculated my hoit, drawing back his chair i 
abruptly, and uplifting hi^ hands. " I isurely do not hear yon 
Aright ! You did not intend to say, eli ? that you had nevet j 
AfanI either of tlie learned Doctor Tarr, or of the edebnttc!4] 
FmfeMor Fether T' 

*' I am forced to acknowledge my ignorance," I replied i ** bulJ 
the trutJi should be held invioblc above all things. Neverthc- ] 
less, I feel humbled to the dust^ not to be acquainted with the worka ] 
of tlie2ie, no doubt, exunoniinary men. T will s^eck out their writ- 
ing forthwith, and penii#e tliem with deliberate care. Monsieur 
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Haillard^ yoa have reallj — ^I must oonfess it — yoa have reaify 
made me ashamed of myself 1" 

And this was the fact. 

•* Say no more, my good young friend," he said kindly, press* 
ing my hand — ^^' join me now in a glass of Sauteme." 

We drank. The company followed oar example, without 
stint They chatted — they jested — they laughed — they perpe- 
trated a thousand absurdities — ^the fiddles shrieked — the drum 
row-de-dowed — ^the trombones bellowed like so many brasen 
bulls of Phalaris — and the whole scene, growing gradually worse 
and worse, as the wines gained the ascendancy, became at length 
a sort of Pandemonium %n petto. In the meantime. Monsieur 
Maillard and myself, with some botiles of Sauteme and Vouge6t 
between us, continued our conversation fX the top of the voice* 
A word spoken in an ordinary ke} stood no more chance of be- 
ing heard than the voice of a fish from the bottom of Niagara 
Falls. 

''And, sir," said I, screaming in his ear, "you mentioned 
something before dinner, about the danger incurred in the old 
system of soothing. How is that?' 

" Yes," he replied, " there was, occasionally, very great dan- 
ger, indeed. There is no accounting for the caprices of mad- 
men ; and, in my opinion, as well as in that of Doctor Tarr and 
Professor Fether, it is never safe to permit them to run at large 
unattended. A lunatic may be ' soothed,' as it is called, for a 
time, but, in the end, he is very apt to become obstreperous. 
His cunning, too, is proverbial, and great. If he has a project in 
view, he conceals his design with a marvellous wisdom ; and the 
dexterity with which he counterfeits sanity, presents, to the meta- 
physician, one of the most singular problems in the study of 
mind. When a madman appears thoroughly sane, indeed, it is 
high time to put him in a straight jacket." 

** But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were speakings 
in your own experience — during your control of this house- 
have you had practical reason to think liberty hazardous, in the 
case of a lunatic?" 

** Here? — in my own experience ? — why, I may say, yes. For 
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ezunple :«-iio very long whUe age, a singalar drcamstance oo- 
curred Id this very house. The * soothing system/ yon know, 
was then in operation, and the patients were at large. They 
behaved remarkably well — especially so— any one of sense might 
have known that some devilish scheme was brewing from that 
particular fact, that the fellows behaved so remarhcMy well And, 
sure enough, one fine morning the keepers found themselves 
pinioned hand and foot, and thrown into the cells, where they 
were attended, as Mthey were the lunatics, by the lunatics them- 
selves, who had usurped the offices of the keepers." 

** You don't tell me sol I never heard of anything so absurd 
in my life 1" 

^ Fact — it all came to pass by means of a stupid felk>w — a 
lunatic — who, by some means, had taken it into his head that he 
had invented a better system of gov^nment than any ever heard 
of before-— of lunatic government, I mean. He wished to give 
his invention a trial, I suppose — and so Ae persuaded the rest of 
the patients to join him in a conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
reigning powers." 

** And he really succeeded ?" 

^ No doubt of it. The keepers and kept were soon made to 
exchange places. Not that exactly either — ^for the madmen luul 
been free, but the keepers were shut up in cells forthwith, and 
treated, I am sorry to say, in a very cavalier manner." 

^ But I presume a counter revolution was soon effected. This 
condition of things could not have long existed. The country 
people in the neighborhood — visitors coming to see the establish- 
ment — would have given the alarm." 

^ There you are out. The head rebel was too cunning for 
that, lie admitted no visitors at all — with the exception, one 
day, of a very stupid-looking young gentleman of whom he had 
no reason to be afraid, lie let him in to see the place — just by 
way of variety — to have a little fun with him. As soon as he 
had gammoned him sufficiently, he let him out, and sent him 
about his business." 

** And how long, then, did the madmen reign ?" 

^ Oh, a very long time, indeed — a month certainly — how much 
kmger I can't preciseily say. In the mean time, the lunatics had 




1 joMy sea**on of it — tlmt you maj swear. They doffed their own 
shabby clothe^ and made free whli the fHtnilj wardrobe and 
jeweb* The cf'llars of the chateau w€re well stocked with wine ; 
aiid th^ge madmen are ju^t the de^ili that know bow to drink it. 
They Ikcfl weU, I can tell yon" 

*' Ajid the titiarmeiit — what wa^^ the particular inpeciefl of treat- 
ment which the leader of the relit; l,> put into op^jration ?* 

** Why, as for thM» a madman u not neeessarily a fool^ as I 
have already observed; and ills my honest opinion that his 
trtatment wa^ a much better treatment tlian that which it super* 
&eded. It was a very capital system indeed- — simple — neat — no 
trouble at all — in fact it wa** delicious — it was — " 

Here^my host'e obf^ervations were eut .=hort by another seties 
0f yell^, of the ^lame character as tho^e which had previously dis- 
concerted us* This time, however^ they seamed to proceed from 
persona rapidly approaching, 

*' Gracious lieavens T' I ejaculiited — ^^ the lunatics have most 
undoubtedly broken loo^e*" 

•^ I very much fear it is so," replied Monsieur Mailkrdj now 
becoming excessively pate. He had scarcely finiinhcd the sen- 
tence, before loud shouts and imprecadona were heard beneath 
lh« windows ; and, immediately afterward, it became evident that 
Eome persons outride were endeavoring to gain entrance into the 
room. The door was beaten with what appeared to be ash-dge- 
hflmmer, and the shutters were wi-enched and shaken with pro- 
digious violence* 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. Monsieur 
Malllard, to my excessive astonishment, threw lilmself under the 
sideboard, I had expected more resolnrion at his hand^* The 
members of the orchestra, who, for the lajit fifteen minutes, had 
b«en seemingly too much intoxicated to do duty, now tipraitg all at 
once to their feet and to their instniments and, scramUing ii^ion 
their t^ible, broke outj with one accord, into '' Yankee Doodle/* 
which iney performed, if not eacsetly in tune, at least with an en- 
ei^ Boperhunian^ during the whole of the uproar. 

Meantime, ui>on the main dining-tnbie, among the bottles 
and glas«ie^, leaped the gentleman, who, with such dif^eultyt hau 
b«€ti restrained from leaping there before. As 80on as he fairly 
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settled himself he eommenced an oratioiiy which, no doubt, was a 
very capital one, if it could only have been heard. At the sam^ 
nM>meot, the man with the tee-totum predilections, set himself t4i 
spinning around the apartment, with immense energy, and with 
arms outstretched at right angles with his body ; so that he h|ul all 
the air of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked every body down that 
happened to get in his way. And now, too, hearing an incredi- 
ble popping and fizzing of champagne, I discoverd at length, that 
it proceeded from the person who performed the bottle of that 
delicate drink during dinner. And then, again, the frog-man 
croaked away as if the salvation of his soul depended upon every 
note that he uttered. And, in the midst of all this, the continu- 
ous braying of a donkey arose over all. As for my old friend, 
Madame Joyeuse, I really could have wept for the poor lady, she 
appeared so terribly perplexed. All she did, however, was to 
stand up in a comer, by the fire-place, and sing out incessantly, 
at the top of her voice, ** Cock-a-doodle-de-dooooooh !" 

And now came the climax — ^the catastrophe of the drama. As 
no resistance, beyond whooping and yelling and cock-a-doodle- 
ing, was ofiered to the encroachments of the party without, the 
ten windows were very speedily, and almost simultaneously, 
broken in. But I shall never forget the emotions of wonder and 
horror with which I gazed, when, leaping through these windows, 
and down among us peU-mele, fighting, stamping, bcratching, and 
howling, there rushed a perfect army of what I took to be Chim- 
panzees, Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons of the Cape of 
Good Ho(>e. 

I i-eceived a terrible beating — after which I ruUed under a 
sofa and lay still. Afler lying there some fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, during which time I listened with all my ears to what waa 
going on in the room, I came to some satisfactory denouement of 
this tragedy. Monsieur Maillard, it appeared, in giving me 
the account of the lunatic who had excited his fellows to rebel- 
lion, had been merely relating his own exploits. This gentleman 
had. indeed, some two or three years before, been the superin- 
tendent of the establishment ; but grew crazy himself, and so 
became a patient. This fact was unknown to the travelling com- 
panion who introduced me. The keepers, ten in number, having 
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been euddeDly overpowered, were first well tarred, then carefully 
feathered, and then shut up in underground cells. Thej had 
been 6o imprisoned for more than a month, during which period 
Monsieur Maillard had generously allowed them not only the tar 
and featiiers (which constituted his ^ system"), but some bread 
and abundance of water. The latter was pumped on Chem daily. 
At length, one escaping through a sewer, gave freedom to all the 
rest. 

The ^' soothing system," with important modifications, has been 
resumed at the chaUau ; yet I cannot help agreeing with Moih 
sieur Maillard, that his own ^ treatment" was a very capital one 
of its kind. As he justly observed, it was ^simple — ^n^t — and 
gave no trouble at all — not the leasL" 

r have only to add that, although I have searched every libraiy 
in £nrope for the works of Doctor Tarr and Professor FUher^ I 
have, up to the present day, utterly failed in my endeavors at 
procuring an editidn. 
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THE LirERARYLIFE OF THINGUM BOB, ESQ. 

LATE BDROB OF THI '* GOOSBTHVBUIirOODLB.*' 
BT BIMSBLr. 



I AM now growing in years, and — since I nndentend that 
Shakespeare and Mr. Emmons are deceased — it is not impossible 
that I may even die. It has occurred to me, therefore, that I 
may as well retire from the field of Letters and repose upon my 
laurels. But I am ambitions of signalizing my abdication of the 
literary sceptre by some important bequest to posterity ; and, 
perhaps, I cannot do a better thing than just pen for it an acoonnt 
of my earlier career. My name, indeed, has been so long and so 
constantly before the public eye, that I am not only willing to 
admit the naturalness of the interest which it has everywhere ex- 
cited, but ready to satisfy the extreme curiosity which it haa 
inspired. In fact, it is no more than the dnty of him who achieves 
greatness to leave behind him, in his ascent, such landmarks as 
may guide others to be great I propose, therefore, in the 
present paper, (which I had some idea of calling ^ Memoranda 
to serve for the Literary History of America,") to give a detail 
of those important, yet feeble and tottering first steps, by which, at 
length, I attained the high road to the pinnacle of human renown. 

Of one's very remote ancestors it is superfluous to say much. 
My father, Thomas Bob, Esq., stood for many years at the sum- 
mit of his profession, wliich was that of a merchant-barber, in the 
dty of Smug. His warehouse was the resort of all the principsil 
people of the place, and especially of the editorial corps — a body 
which inspires all about it with profound veneration and awe 
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For mj own part, I regarded them as gods, and drank m with 
avidity the rich wk and wisdom which continimiislj flowed from 
their augtTSt mouths during the process of what h Hyled '' lather." 
Mj ftrst moment of positive lospiiration mui^t be dated from that 
ever-memorable epoch, when the brihiant conductor of the "^"^ Gad- 
Fly,** 10 the intervals of the importaiai process jtiat metitioned, 
recited aloud^ bt^foi'e a cou clave of our apprentices, an inimitJible 
poem 10 honor of the "Only Genuine CHl-oi-Bob/' (so called 
from its talented inventor, my father,) and for which effusion the 
editor of the " Fly** was remunerated with a regal liberality, by 
the firm of Thomas Bob and company, merchant -barbers* 

The genius of the stanzEis to the " Oil-of-Bob" first breathed 
into me, I say^ the divine uffi<titiM. I resolved at onee to become 
a great man and to commence by becoming a great poet. That 
very evening I fell upon my knees at the feet of my father* 

"* Father," I said, ** pardon me !^but I have a soul above 
lather. It is my firm intention to cut the shop, I would be tin 
editor — I would be a poet — I would pen stanzas to the " Oil-of- 
Bob/ Pardon me and aid me to be great I" 

<* My dear Thingum," replied my father, (I had been ehrisU 
ened Thingum after a wealthy relative so sumamed,) " My dear 
Thingum," he said, raising me from my kneeis by the ears — 
*' Thingum, my boy, you*re a trump, and take after your father 
m having a souL You have an ijnmense head, too, and it muAt 
hold a great many brains* This I have long seen^ and iherefore 
had thoughtft of making you a lawyer. The businesifs however, 
h&s grown ungenteel, and that of a politi*.'ian don't pay. Upon 
the whole you judge wisely *, — the trade of editor is best : — ^and 
if you can be a poet at the same time, — as most of the editors are^ 

>hy the by, — why you will kill two birdn witfi one intone. To 
encourage you iJi the beginning of things, I will allow you a gar- 

Ifet ; pen, ink and paper \ a rhyming dictionary ; and a copy of 
1-FIy/ I suppose you would scarcely demand any 



b 



"I would be an ungrateful villain if I did,** 1 replied with 
€nlhu^iairiii. *'Your generosity is boundless* I will repay U 
by making yon the father of a genius,*' 

TbuA ended my conference with the best of men, and immedi- 



J 
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ately upon its termination, I betook myself with zeal to mj 
poetical labors ; as upon these, chiefly, I founded my hopes of 
ultimate elevation to the editorial cliair. 

In my first attempts at composition I found the stanzas to ^'The 
Oil-of-Bob*' rather a draw-back tlian otherwise. Their splendor 
more dazzled than enlightened me. The contemplation of their 
excellence tended, naturally, to discourage me by comparison 
with my own abortions ; so that for a long time I labored in vain* 
At length there came into my head one of those exquisitely ori- 
ginal ideas which now and then wiU permeate the brain of a man 
of genius. It was this :— or, rather, thus was it carried into 
execution. From the rubbish of an old book-stall, in a veij 
remote comer of the town, I got together several antique and 
altogether unknown or forgotten volumes. The bookseller sold 
them to me for a song. From one of these, which purported to 
be a translation of one Dante's '' Inferno," I copied with remark- 
able neatness a long passage about a man named Ugolino, who 
had a parcel of brats. From another which contained a good 
many old plays by some person whose name I forget, I extracted 
in the same manner, and with the same care, a great number of 
lines about '^ angels" and ^' ministers saying grace," and ^ goblins 
damned," and more besides of that sort. From a third, which 
was the composition of some blind man or other, either a Greek 
or a Choctaw — ^I cannot be at the pains of remembering everj 
trifle exactly — I took about fiity verses beginning with " Adiillefl^ 
wrath," and ^* grease," and something else. From a fourthp 
which I recollect was also the work of a blind man, I selected a 
page or two all about " hail" and '< holy light ;" and although a 
blind man has no business to write about light, still the venet 
were sufficiently good in their way. 

Having made fair copies of these poems I signed every one of 
them ^' Oppodeldoc," (a fine sonorous name,) and, doing each ap 
nicely in a separate envelope, I despatched one to each of the 
four principal Magazines, with a request for speedy insertion and 
prompt pay. The result of this well conceived plan, however, 
(the success of which would liave saved me much trouble in after 
life,) served to convince me that some editors are not to be bam- 
boozled, and gave the eot^hde-grace (as they say in France,) to 
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my nascent hopes, (as they say in the city of the transcenden- 

Tlie fact is, that each and every one of the Magazmes in ques- 
tion, gave Mr. "Oppodeldoc" a complete nsing-np, in the 
•* Monthly JNotices to Correspondents." The " Hum-Drum" gave 
him a dressing after this fashion : 

*' * Oppodekloc,* (whoever he i«,) has Bent ue a long tirade concerning a 
bedlamite whom he tttyles *' Ugolino/' who had a great many children that 
should have been all whipped and sent to bed without their supperi. The 
whole affair i« exceedingly tame— not to say flat. * Oppodeldoc/ (whoever 
he is,) is entirely devoid of imagination — and imagination, in our humble 
opinion, is not only the soul of Pobsy, but also its very heart * Oppodeldoc,* 
(whoever he is,) has the audacity to demand of us, for his twattle, a ' speedy 
insertion and prompt pay.' We neither insert nor purchase any stuff of the 
floit. There can be no doubt, however, that he would meet with a ready sale 
ftr all the balderdash he can scribble, at the office of either the * Rowdy- 
Bow,' the * Lollipop,' or the * Goosetherumfoodle.' " 

All this, it must be acknowledged, was very severe upon 
** Oppodeldoc" — but the unkindest cut was putting the word 
PoBST in small caps. In those five pre-eminent letters what a 
world of bitterness is there not involved I 

But "Oppodeldoc" was punished with equal severity in the 
** Rowdy-Dow," which spoke thus: 

** We have received a most singular and insolent communication from a 
person, (whoever he is,) signing himself * Oppodeldoc' — ^thus desecrating the 
greatness of the illustrious Roman Emperor so named. Accompanying the 
letter of * Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) we find sundry lines of most dis- 
gusting and unmeaning rant about * angels and ministers of grace*) — rant 
■ach as no madman short of a Nat Lee, or an ' Oppodeldoc,' could possibly 
perpetrate. And for this trash of trash, we are modestly requested to * pay 
promptly.' No sir — ^no ! We pay for nothing of that sort. Apply to the 
' Hum-Drum,' the * Lollipop,' or the ' Goosetherumfoodle.' These periodicaU 
will undoubtedly accept any literary offal you may send them — and as un- 
doubtedly promise to pay for it." 

This was bitter indeed upon poor ^ Oppodeldoc ;" but, in this 
instance, the weight of the satire falls upon the " Humdrum," the 
•Lollipop," and the ** Goosetherumfoodle," who are pungently 
•tyled ''periodtcnli' — ^in Italics, too — a thijg that must have cut 
them to the heart. 
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Scarcely less savage was the ^LoUipop," which thus dL»- 
courscd : 

** Some indimdual^ who rejoices in the appellation ' Oppodeldoc/ (to what 
low uses are the names of the illustrious dead too often applied !) has 
enclosed us some fifty or sixty vtrgtM commencing after this fashion : 

Achilles^ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, &c., &c., dec. dec. 
^* Oppodeldoc.* (whoever he is,) is respectfully informed that there is not a 
printer 8 devil in our office who is not in the daily habit of composing better 
Unt*. Those of ' Oppodeldoc* will not acan. * Oppodeldoc* should icam to 
count. But why he should have conceived the idea that ire, (of all others, 
100 1) would disgrace our pages with his ineffable nonsense is utterly be- 
yond comprehension. Why, the absurd twattle is scarcely good enough for 
the * Hum-Drum,* the ' Rowdy-Dow,' the * Goosethcrumfoodic* — things that 
are in the practice of publishing * Mother Goose's Melodies* as original 
lyrics. And * Oppodeldoc' (whoever he is,) has even the assurance to de- 
mand pay for this drivoL Does * Oppodeldoc,* (whoever he is,) know — ^is lie 
aware that we could not be paid to insert it ?'* 

As I penised this I felt myself growing gradually smaller and 
smaller, and when I came to the point at which the editor 
sneered at the poem as ^' verses" there was little more than an 
ounce of me left. As for " Oppodeldoc," I began to experience 
compassion for the poor fellow. But the " Goosetherumfoodle'' 
showed, if possible, less mercy than the ^ Lollipop." It was the 
" Goosethenimfoodle" that said : 

" A wretched poetaster, who signs himself ' Oppodeldoc,' is silly enough 
to fancy that we will print and pay for a medley of incoherent and ungram- 
matical bombast which he has transmitted to us, and which commences 
with the following most inUUigiblt line : 

' Hail, Holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven, first bom.* 

*' We say. ' most inielUgibU.'* * Oppodeldoc/ (whoever he is.) will be kind 
enough to tell as, perhaps, how * haiV can be * koiy lit^ht * We always re- 
garded it as frozen rain. "V^'ill he inform us, also, how frozen rain ean be, 
at one and the same time, both ' holy light,* (whatever that is.) and an * off- 
spring V — which latter term, (if we understand any thing about English,) is 
only employed, with propriety, in reference to small liabies of about six 
weeks old. But it is preposterous to descant upon such alisunlity — although 
* Oppodeldoc,* (whoever he is,) has the un|>arallcli>d cffronteiy to suppose 
that we will not only ' insert* his ignorant ravingfl, Imt (absolutely) pay for 
them ! 

'' Now this is finc^ — it is rich ! — and we have half a mind to punish thif 
young scribbler for his egotism, by mlly pubUshing bit eflhjrion, ^er^ 
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i< Hieratim, tm he has wntten it. We could inflict no panisbment so leyere, 
and we wottld inflict it, but for the boredom which we should cause our read- 
ers in so doing. 

*• Let * Oppodeldoc/ (whoever he is,) send any future compontion of like 
character to the * Hum-Drum,* the * Lollipop,* or the * Rowdy-Dow.* They 
will * insert* it. They * insert* ereiy month just such staff. Send it to them. 
WE are not to be insulted with impunity.*' 

This made an end of me ; and as for the '^ Hum-Drum," the 
** Rowdj-Dow," and the ^ Lollipop," I never could comprehend 
how they survived it The putting them in the smallest possible 
minion, (that was the rub — thereby insinuating their lowness — 
their baseness,) while WE stood looking down upon them in 
gigantic capitals !— oh it was too bitter ! — it was wormwood — it 
was galL Had I been either of these periodicals I would have 
spared no pains to have the '' Groosetherumfoodle" prosecuted. 
It might have been done under the Act for the ^^ Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals." As for ** Oppodeldoc," (whoever he was,) 
I had by this time lost all patience with the fellow, and sympa- 
thized with him no longer. He was a fool, beyond doubt, (who- 
ever he was,) and got not a kick more than he deserved. 

The result of my experiment with the old books, convinced 
me, in the first place, that '^ honesty is the best policy," and, in 
the second, that if I could not write better than Mr. Dante, and 
the two blind men, and the rest of the old set, it would, at least, 
be a difficult matter to write worse. I took heart, therefore, and 
determined to prosecute the " entirely origmal," (as they say on 
the covers of the magazines,) at whatever cost of study and 
pains. I again placed before my eyes, as a model, the brilliant 
stanzas on "The Oil-of-Bob" by the editor of the " Gad-Fly," 
and resolved to construct an Ode on the same sublime theme, in 
rivalry of what had already been done. 

With my first verse I had no material difficulty. It ran thus : 
•' To pen an Ode upon the " Oil-of-Bob*' 

Having carefully looked out, however, all the legitimate 
riiymes to ^ Bob," I found it impossible to proceed. In this 
dilemma I had recourse to paternal aid ; and, aller some hours 
of mature thought, my fisOher and myself thus constructed thts 
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" To pen an Ode upon the " OU^f-Bob** 

Is all sorts of a job. 

(Signed.) Snob. 

To be sure, this composition was of no very great length — ^but 
I ^ have jet to learn" as they say in the Edinburgh Review, that 
the mere extent of a literary work has any thing to do with its 
merit. As for the Quarterly cant about *' sustained effort/* it is 
impossible to see the sense of it. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
was satisfied with the success of my maiden attempt, and now 
the only question regarded the disposal I should make of it. My 
father suggested that I should send it to the " Gad-Fly" — but 
there were two reasons which operated to prevent me from so 
doing. I dreaded the jealousy of the editor — and I bad ascer- 
tained that he did not pay for original contributions. I there- 
fore, afler due deliberation, consigned the article to the more 
dignified pages of the *^ Lollipop," and awaited the event in 
anxiety, but with resignation. 

In the very next published number I had the proud satiafiEUS- 
tion of seeing my poem printed at length, as the leading artide, 
with the following significant words, prefixed in italics and be- 
tween brackets : 

[ We call the attention of our readert to the evifjoined admirahU etanme on 
** l%e Oil of Boby We need tay nothing of their eubUmitg, or of their puthoe :— 
it is impogeible to peruee them without tears. Those who have been nauseated 
with a sad dose on the same avguet topic from the goose quill qf the editor qf the 
<( Gad-Fly ^^'^ will do weU to compare the two eomposltums. 

P, S, We are consumed with anxiety to probe the mystery which entelope Ike 
evident pseudonym ** Snob,^* May we hope for a personal interview f] 

All this was scarcely more than justice, but it was, I confess, 
rather more than I had expected : — ^I acknowledged this, be it 
obser>'ed, to the everlasting disgrace of my country and of man* 
kind. I lost no time, however, in calling upon the editor of the 
^ Lollipop," and had the good fortune to find this gentleman at 
home. He saluted me with an air of profound respect, sliglitly 
blended with a fatherly and patronizing admiration, wrought in 
him, no doubt, by my appearance of extreme youth and inexpe* 
riencc. Begging me to be seated, he entered at once iiikmi the 
subject of my poem ; — ^but modesty will ever forbid me to repeat 
the thousand compliments which he kyished upoD me. The 
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eulogies of Mr. Crab, (such was the editoi^s name,) were, how- 
ever, by no means fulsomely indiscriminate. He analyzed my 
composition with much freedom and great ability — ^not hesitating 
to point out a few trivial defects — a circumstance which elevated 
him highly m my esteem. The " Grad-Fly" was, of course, 
brought upon the tc^ns, and I hope never to be subjected to a 
criticism so searching, or to rebukes so withering, as were be- 
stowed by Mr. Crab upon that unhappy effusion. I had been 
accustomed to regard the editor of the '' Gad-Fly" as something 
soperhuman ; but Mr. Crab soon disabused me of tliat idea. He 
set the literary as well as the personal character of the Fly (so 
Mr. C. satiriosdly designated the rival editor,) in its true light. 
He, the Fly, was very little better than he should be. He had 
written infamous things. He was a penny-a-liner, and a buffoon. 
He was a villain. He had composed a tragedy which set the 
whole country in a guffaw, and a ^rce which deluged the uni- 
verse in tears. Besides all this, he had the impudence to pen 
what he meant for a lampoon upon himself, (Mr. Crab,) and the 
temerity to style him " an ass." Should I at any time wbh to 
express my opinion of Mr. Fry, the pages of the " Lollipop," 
Mr. Crab assured me, were at my unlimited disposal. In the 
meantime, as it was very certain that I would be attacked in the 
Fly for my attempt at composing a rival poem on the *' Oil-of- 
Bob," he (Mr. Crab,) would take it upon himself to attend, 
pointedly, to my private and personal interests. If I were not 
made a man of at once, it should not be the fault of himself, (Mr. 
Crab.) 

Mr. Crab having now paused in his discourse, (the latter por- 
tion of which I ibund it impossible to comprehend,) I ventured 
to suggest something about the remuneration which I had been 
taught to expect for my poem, by an announcement on the cover 
of the ^ Lollipop," declaring that it, (the '< Lollipop,") <^ insisted 
upon being permitted to pay exorbitant prices for all accepted 
eiNitributions ; — ^frequently expending more money for a single 
brief poem than the whole annual cost of the * Hum-Drum,' the 
* Bowdy-Dow,' and the ' Groosetherumfoodle* combined." 

Ab I mentioned the word '< remuneration," Mr. Crab first 
opened his eyes, and then his mouth, to quite a remarkable ex- 

VoL. IV.— 10 
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tent ; caufting his personal appearance to resemble that of a 
highly-agitated elderly duck in the act of quacking ; — and in thif 
condition he remained, (ever and anon pressing his hands tightly 
to his forehead, as if in a state of desperate bewilderment) until 
I had nearly made an end of what I had to say. 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back into his seat, as if much 
overcome, letting his arms Ml lifelessly by his side, but keeping 
his mouth still rigorously open, after the fashion of the duck* 
While I remained in speechless astonishment at behavior so 
alarming, he suddenly leaped to his feet and made a rush at the 
bell-rope; but just as he reached this, he appeared to have 
altered his intention, whatever it was, for he dived under a table 
and immediately re-appeared with a cudgel This he was in the 
act of uplifting, (for what purpose I am at a loss to imagine,) 
when, all at once, there came a benign smile over his features, 
and he sank placidly back in his chair. 

** Mr. Bob," he said, (for I had sent up my card before as- 
cending myself,) ^ IVir. Bob, you are a young man, I presume — 
veryf 

I assented ; adding that I had not yet concluded my third 
lustrum. 

*' Ah !*' he replied, " very good ! I see how it is — say no 
more ! Touching this matter of compensation, what you observe 
is very just : in fact it is excessively so. But ah — ah — the Jirsi 
contribution — the Jirsty I say — it is never the Magazine custom 
to pay for — ^you comprehend, eh ? The truth is, we are usually 
the recipients in such case." [Mr. Crab smiled blandly as he 
emphasized the word ^ recipients.''] ^^ For the most part, we 
are paid for the insertion of a maiden attempt — especially in 
verse. In the second place, Mr. Bob, the Magazine rule is never 
to disburse what we term in France the argent comptani^ — ^I 
have no doubt you understand. In a quarter or two after publica- 
tion of the article — or in a year or two— we 'make no objection 
to giving our note at nine months : — provided always that we can 
BO arrange our affairs as to be quite certain of a * burst up' in 
six. I really do ho[)e, Mr. Bob, that you will look upon this ex- 
planation 9A satisfactory." Here Mr. Crab concluded, and the 
tears stood in his eyes. 
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Grieved to the soul at having been, however innocently, the 
cause of pain to so eminent and 8o sensitive a man, I hastened to 
apologize, and to reassure liim, by expressing my perfect coinci- 
dence with his views, as well as my entire appreciation of the 
delicacy of his position. Having done all this in a neat speech, 
I took leave. 

One fine morning, very shortly afterwards, «I awoke and 
found myself famous." The extent of my renown will be best 
estimated by reference to the editorial opinions of the day. These 
opinions, it will be seen, were embodied in critical notices of the 
number of the ^ Lollipop" containing my poem, and are perfectly 
satisfactory, conclusive and dear with the exception, perhaps, of 
the hieroglyphical marks, ^ Sep. 15 — 1 t." appended to each of 
the critiques. 

The ^ Owl," a journal of profound sagacity, and well known 
for the deliberate gravity of its literary decisions — the " Owl," 
I say, spoke as follows : 

" * Thb Lollipop !' The October number of this delicious MagaxiiM 
surpasses its predecessors, aod sets competition at defiance. In the beauty 
of its typography and paper — ^in the number and excellence of its steal 
plates — as well as in the literary merit of its contributions — the * Lollipop' 
compares with its slow-paced rivals as Hyperion with a Satyr. The * Hum* 
Drum,* the * Rowdy-Dow,* and the * Goosetherumfoodle/ excel, it is true, 
in braggadocio, bat, in all other points, give us the * Lollipop !* How this 
eelebrated journal can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more 
than we can understand. To be sure, it has a circulation of 100,000, and 
iu aobscription-Iist has increased one-fourth during the last month ; bat, on 
the other hand, the sums it disburses constantly for contributions are incon- 
ceivable. It is reported that Mr. Slyass received no less than thiity-seven 
and a half cenU for his inimitable paper on * Pigs.* With Mr. Crab, as 
editor, and with soch names upon the list of contributors as Snob and Sly- 
ass, there can be no sach word as * fail* for the * Lollipop.' Go and sub- 
scribe. Sep, 16—1 <.** 

I must say that I was gratified with this high-toned notice 
from a paper so respectahle as the " Owl." The placing my 
name — that is to say, my nam de guerre — in priority of station 
to that of the great Slyass, was a compliment as happy as I^felt 
it to be deserved. 

Mj attentiCHi was next arrested by these paragraphs in the 
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^ Toad " — a print highly distinguished for its uprightness, and 
independence — for its entire freedom from sycophancy and sub- 
servience to the givers of dinners : 

" The * Lollipop* for October is out in advance of all its contemporariet, 
aoJ infinitely surpasses them, of course, in the splendor of its embellish- 
ments, as well as in the richness of its literary contents. The * Hum- 
Drum/ the * Rowdj-Dow.* and the * Goosethcrumfoodle' excel, we admit, 
in braggadocio, but, in all other points, give us the * Lollipop.* How this 
celebrated Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more 
than we can understand. To bo sure, it has a circulation of 200,000, and 
its subscription list has increased one-third during the last fortnight, but on 
the other hand, the sums it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are fear- 
fully great. We learn that Mr. Mumblethumb received no less than fifty 
cents for his late * Monody in a Mud-Puddle.* 

"' Among the original contributors to the present number we notice, (be- 
sides the eminent editor, Mr. Crab,) such men as Snob, Slyass, and Mum- 
blethumb. Apart from the editorial matter, the most valuable paper, never- 
theless, is, wo think, a poetical gem by * Snob, on the * Oil-of-Bob* — but 
our readers must not suppose from the title of this incomparable bijou, that 
it bears any similitude to some balderdash on the same subject by a certain 
contemptible individual whose name is unmentionable to ears polite. The 
jnreseni poem ' On the Oil-of-Bob.* has excited universal anxiety and cari- 
osity in respect to the owner of the evident pseudonym, * Snob* — a curiosity 
which, happily, we have it in our power to satisfy. * Snob* is the nom-de- 
plume of Mr. Thinsrum Bob, of this city, — a relative of the great Mr. 
Thingum, (aAer whom he is named.) and otherwise connected with the 
most illustrious families of the State. His &ther, Thomas Bob, Esq., is an 
opulent merchant in Smug. Sep. 15 — 1 t." 

This generous approbation touched me to the heart — tne mora 
especially as it emanated from a source so avowedly — so pro- 
verbially pure as the "Toad." The word "balderdash," as 
applied to the " Oil-of-Bob " of the Fly, I considered singularly 
pungent and appropriate. The words "^gem" and "W/oi/," 
however, used in reference to my compo-iition, struck me as 
being, in some degree, feeble. They seemed to me to bo dfti- 
cient in force. They were not sufficiently prononc's^ (a- wo 
have it in France). 

I had hardly finished reading the "Toad," when n fn«:.i| 
placed in my hands a copy of the "Mole," a daily, enjovi*.*^ 
high reputation for the keenness of its pcrtH'ption about nmtt^-r^ 
in '^•*'"-'. and for the open, honest, alwve-ground style of in 
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editorials. The "Mole" spoke of the ''Lollipop'' as foU 
lows : 

" We have jutt received tho * Lollipop* for October, and must say that 
never before have we perused any single number of any periodical which 
afibrded us a felicity so suprem-:. We speak advisedly. Tlie * Hum-Drum,* 
the * Rowdy-Dow* and the * GDOsetherumfoodle* must look well to their' 
laurels These prints, no doubt, surpass every thing in loudness of preten- 
sion, but, in ail other points, give us the * Lollipop !* How this celebrated 
Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more than we 
can comprehend. To be sure, it has a circulation of 300,000 ; and ite sub- 
scription-list has increased one-half within the last week, but then the sum 
it disburses, monthly, for contributions, is astoundingly enormous. We 
have it upon good authority, that Mr. Fatquack received no less than sixty- 
two cents and a half for his late Domestic Nouvclette, the * Dish-Clout* 

" The contributors to the number before us are Mr Cbab, (the eminent 
editor,) Snob, Mumblethumb, Fatquack, and others ; but, after the inimita- 
ble compositions of the editor himself, we prefer a diamond-like effusion 
from the pen of a rising poet who writes over the signature * Snob* — a 
nom de guerre which we predict will one day extinguish the radiance of 

* Boz.* ** Snob,* we learn, is a Mr. Thinoum Bob, Esq., sole heir of a 
wealthy merchant of this city, Thomas Bob, Esq., and a near relative of the 
distinguished Mr. Thingum. The title of Mr. B.*s admirable poem is the 

* Oil-of-Bob* — a somewhat unfortunate name, by-the>by, as some contempt- 
ible vagabond connected with the penny press has already disgusted the 
town with a great deal of drivel upon the same topic. There will be no 
danger, however, of confounding the compositions. Sep. 15 — 1 ^" 

The ^ncrous approbation of so clear-sighted a journal as the 
•* Mole" penetrated my soul with delight. The only objection 
which occurred to me was, that the terms " contemptible vaga- 
bond" might have been better written *' odious and contemptible, 
tcretch^ villiin and vagabond." This would have sounded more 
gracefuUj, I think. " Diamond-like," also, was scarcely, it will 
be admitted, of sufficient intensity to express what the ** Mole " 
evidently thought of the brilliancy of the " Oil-of-Bob." 

On the same afternoon in which I saw these notices in the 
*• Owl," the " Toad," and the '• Mole" I happened to meet with 
a copy of the " Daddy-Long- Legs " a periodical proverbial for 
the extreme extent of its understandincj. And it was the " Dad- 
dy-Long-Lcgs" which spoke thus : 

** The * IxsUipop* ! ! This gorgeous Magazme is already before tbe pub. 
be Un October. The question of pre- ^ninence is forever put to rest, and 
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hereafter it vnll be excessively preposterous in the * Hum-Drum,* the ' Row- 
dy-Dow/ or the * Goosethenimfoodlc/ to make any farther spasmodic 
attempts at competition. These journals may excel the * Lollipop* in out- 
cry, but, in all other points, give us the * Lollipop !' How this celebrated 
Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is past compre- 
hension. To be sure it has a circulation of precisely half a million, and its 
subscription-list has increased seventy-five per cent, within the last couple 
of days ; but then the sums it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are 
scarcely credible ; we are cognizant of the fact, that Mademoiselle Criba- 
little received no less than eighty-seven cents and a half for her late valua- 
ble Revolutionary Tale, entitled * The York-Town Katy-Did, and the Bun- 
ker-HUl Katy-Did'nt.* 

^' The most able papers in the present number, are, of course, those fur- 
nished by the editor, (the eminent Mr. Chab,) but there are numerous mag- 
nificent qontributions from such names as Snob, Mademoiselle Cribalittle, 
Slyass, Mrs. Fibalittle, Mumblethumb, Mrs. Squibalittle, and last, though 
not least, Fatquack. The world may well be challenged to produce so rich 
a galaxy of genius. 

** The poem over the signature ' Snob' is, we find, attracting universal 
commendation, and, we are constrained to say, deserves, if possible, even 
more applause than it has received. The 'Oil-ofBob' is the title of this 
masterpiece of eloquence and art. One or two of our readers may have a 
very faint, although sufficiently disgusting recollection oi a poem (!) simi- 
larly entitled, the perpetration of a miserable penny-a-liner, mendicant, and 
cut-throat, connected in the capacity of scullion, we believe, with one ot 
the indecent prints about the purlieus of the city ; we beg them, for God*s 
sake, not to confound the compositions. The author of the * Oil-of-Bob' is. 
we hear, Thinoom Bob, Esq., a gentleman of high genius, and a scholar. 
* Snob* is merely a nom-de-gutrre. Sept. 16 — I /." 

I could scarcely restrain my indignation while I perused (he 
concluding portions of this diatribe. It was clear to me that the 
yea-nay manner — not to say the gentleness — the positive for- 
bearance with which the " Daddy-Long-Legs" spoke of tliat 
pig, the editor of the " Gad-Fly" — it was evident to me, I say, 
that this gentleness of speech could proceed from nothing else 
than a partiality for the Fly — whom it was clearly the intention 
of the '• Daddy-Long-Legs" to elevate into reputation at my 
expense. Any one, indeed, might perceive, with half an eye, 
that, had the real dei^ign of the *' Daddy" been wliat it wislied 
to appear, it, (the " Daddy,") might have expressed itself in 
terms more direct, more pungent, and altogether more to the 
purpose. The words ^ penny-a-liner," ** mendicant," " scullion," 
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and ** cut-throat," were epithets so intentionally inexpressive 
and equivocal, as to be worse than nothing when applied to the 
author of the very worst stanzas ever penned by one of the 
human race. We all know what is meant by " damning with 
faint praise," and, on the other hand, who could fail seeing 
through the covert p;irpose of the " Daddy " — that of glorifying 
with feeble abuse ? 

What the " Daddy " chose to say of the Fly, however, was 
no business of mine. What it said of myself wcu. AAer the 
noble manner in which the " Owl," the " Toad," the " Mole,** 
had expressed themselves in respect to my ability, it was rather 
too much to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the "^ Daddy- 
Long-Legs," as merely ^a gentleman of high genius and a 
scholar." Gentleman hideed ! I made up my mind at once, 
either to get a written apology from the " Daddy-Long-Legs," 
or to call it out 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to find a friend whom 
I could entrust with a message to his Daddyship, and as the edi- 
tor of the " Lollipop" had given me marked tokens of regard, I 
at length concluded to seek assbtance upon the present occasion. 

I have never yet been able to account, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to my own understanding, for the very peculiar countenance 
and demeanor with which Mr. Crab listened to me, as I unfolded 
to him my design. He again went through the scene of the 
beU-rope and cudgel, and did not omit the duck. At one period 
I thought he really intended to quack. His fit, nevertheless, 
finally subsided as before, and he began to act and i^peak in a 
rational way. He declined bearing the cartel, however, and in 
fact, dissuaded me from sending it at all ; but was candid enough 
to admit that the ^ Daddy-Long-Legs" had been disgracefully 
in the wrong — more especially in what related to the epithets 
^ gentleman and scholar." 

Towards the end of this interview with Mr. Crab, who really 
appeared to take a paternal interest in my welfare, he suggested 
to me that I nought turn an honest penny, and, at the same time, 
advance my reputation, by occasionally playing Thomas Hawk 
ftr the << Lollipop." 
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1 bog;^cd Mr. Crab to inform me who was Mr. Thomas Hawk, 
and how it was expected that I should play him. 

Here Mr. Crab again " made great ejes,'* (as we saj in Grer- 
man}%) but at length, recovering himself from a profound attack 
of astonishment, he &<;sured me that he employed the words 
"Thomas Hawk" to avoid the colloquialism, Tommy, which 
was low — but that the true idea was Tommy Hawk— or toma- 
hawk — and that by " playing tomahawk^ he referred to scalp- 
ing, brow-beating and otherwise using-up the herd of poor-devil 
authors. 

I assured my patron that, if this was all, I was perfectly re- 
signed to the task of playing Thomas Hawk. Hereupon Mr. 
Crab desired me to use-up the editor of the " Grad-Fly** forth- 
with, in the fiercest style within the scope of my ability, and as 
a specimen of my powers. This I did, upon the spot, in a re- 
view of the original " Oil-of-Bob,** occupying thirty-six pagefi 
of the " Lollipop." I found playing Thomas Hawk, indeed, a 
far less onerous occupation than poetizing; for I went upon 
system altogether, and thus it was easy to do the thing thoroughly 
and well. My practice was this. I bought auction coi^ies (cheap) 
of " Lord Brougham's Speeches," " Cobbett's Complete Works," 
the '*New Slang-Syllabus," the "Whole Art of Snubbing," 
"Prentice's Billingsgate," (folio edition,) and " Lewis G. Clarke 
on Tongue." These works I cut up thoroughly with a curry- 
comb, and then, throwing the nhreds into a sieve, sifted oul 
carefully all that might be thought decent, (a mere trifle) ; re- 
serving the hard phrases, which I threw into a large tin pepper- 
castor with longitudinal holes, so that an entire sentence could 
get tlirough without material injury. The mixture was then 
ready for use. When called upon to play Thomas Hawk, 1 
anointed a sheet of fools-cap with the white of a gander's egg ; 
then, shredding the thing to be reviewed as I had previously 
shredded the book?,— only with more care, so as to get everv 
word separate — I threw the latter shreds in with the former, 
screwed on the lid of the castor, gave it a shake, and so ducted 
out the mixture upon the egg'd foolscap ; where it stuck. - Tht 
elFect was beautiful to bi-hold. It was captivating. Indeed, tlie 
rcviews I brought to pass by this simple ex^wdient have ncvcf 
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been approached, and were the wonder of the world. At flrst, 
through bashfulness — the result of inexperience — I was a little 
put out by a certain inconsistency — a certain air of the bizarre, 
(as we say in France,) worn by the composition as a whole. All 
the phrases did notJU, (as we say in the Anglo-Saxon.) Many 
were quite awry. Some, even, wei-e up-side-down ; and there 
were none of them which were not, in some measure, injured in 
regard to effect, by this latter species of accident, when it oc- 
curred ; — with the exception of Mr. Lewis Clarke's paragraphs, 
which were so vigorous, and altogether stout, that they seemed 
not particularly disconcerted by any extreme of position, bat 
looked equally happy and satisfactory, whether on their heads, 
or on their heels. 

What became of the editor of the *' Gad-Fly," after the pnb- 
lication of my criticism on his '^ Oil-of-Bob," it is somewhat 
difficult to determine. The most reasonable conclusion is, that 
he wept himself to death. At all events he disappeared instan- 
taneously from the face of the earth, and no man has seen even 
the ghost of him since. 

This matter having been properly accomplished, and the Fn- 
ries appeased, I grew at once into high favor with Mr. Crab. 
He took me into his confidence, gave me a permanent situation 
as Thomas Hawk of the ^* Lollipop," and, as for the present, he 
ooold afford me no salary, allowed me to profit, at discretion, by 
his advice. 

" My dear Thingum," said he to me one day after dinner, " I 
respect your abilities and love you as a son. You shall be my 
heir. When I die I will bequeath you the * Lollipop." In the 
meantime 1 will make a man of you — I wiU — ^provided always 
that you follow my counsel. The first thing to do is to get rid 
of the old bore." 

" Boar ?" said I inquiringly — " pig, eh f-^-aper f (as we say in 
Latin) — who ? — where ?" 

<' Tour father," said he. 

** Precisely," I replied, — <* pig." 

^ You have your fortune to make, Thingum," resumed Mr, 
Crab, ^ and that governor of yours is a millstone about your 
neck. We mnst cot him at onoe." [Here I took out my knife.] 

10» 
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^ Wc must cat him," continued Mr. Crab, ^ decidedly and for- 
ever. He won't do— he vKm^L Upon second tlioughts, you 
had better kick him, or cane him, or something of that kind." 

** What do you say," 1 suggested modestly, " to my kicking 
him in the first instance, caning him afterward^ and winding up 
by tweaking his nose?*' 

Mr. Crab looked at me musingly for some moments, and then 
answered : 

^ I think, Mr. Bob, that what you propose would answer suffi- 
ciently well — indeed remarkably well — ^that is to say, as finr as 
it went — ^but barbers are exceedingly hard to cut, and I think, 
upon the whole, that, having performed upon Thomas Bob 
the operations you suggest, it would be advisable to blacken, 
with your fists, both his eyes, very carefully and thoroughly, to 
prevent his ever seeing you again in fashionable promenades. 
After doing this, I really do not perceive that you can do any 
mon;. However — it might be just &s well to roll him once or 
twice in the glitter, and then put him in charge of the police. 
Any time the next morning you can call at the watch-house and 
swear an assault." 

I was much affected by the kmdnoss of feeling towards me 
personally, which was evinced in this excellent advic^ of Mr. 
Crab, and I did not fail to profit by it forthwith. The result 
was, that I got rid of the old bore, and began to feel a little in- 
dependent and gentleman-like. The want of money, however, 
was, for a few weeks, a source of some discomfort ; but at length, 
by carefully putting to use my two eyes, and observing how 
matters went just in front of my nose, I perceived how the 
thing was to be brought about. I say " thing" — be it observed — 
for they tell me the Latin for it is rem. By the way, talking of 
Latin, can any one tell me the meaning of quocunque—OT what 
is the meaning of modo f 

My plan was exceedingly simple. I bought, for a song, a 
sixteenth of the " Snapping-Turtle :" — that was all. The thin;; 
was done, and I put money in my purse. There were some tri- 
vial arrangements afterwards, to be sure ; but these formed no 
portion of tlie plan. They were a consequence — a result. For 
example, 1 bought pen, ink and paper, and put them into furious 
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■iCltTit7. Haviog thus completed a Magazine article, I gave it, 
for appellation, " Fol-Lol, by the Author of * Thb Oil-of- 
BoB,' " and enveloped it to the ^ Goosetherumfoodle." That 
journal, however, having pronounced it "twattle" in the 
" Monthly Notices to Correspondents," I reheaded the paper 
" * Hey-Diddle-Diddle,' by Thinodm Bob, Esq^ Author of the 
Ode on * The Oil-of-Bob,* and Editor of the " Snapping-Turtle." 
With this amendment, I re-endosed it to the '* Groosetherum- 
ibodle," and, while I awaited a reply, published daily, in the 
^ Turtle,'' six columns of what may be termed philosophical and 
analytical investigation of the literary merits of the ^ Goose- 
therumfoodle," as well as of the personal character of the editor 
of the " Goosetherumfoodle." At the end of a week the 
^ GroOMtherumfoodle" discovered that it had, by some odd mis- 
take, ^ confounded a stupid article, headed < Hey-Diddle-Diddle' 
and composed by some unknown ignoramus, with a gem of re- 
splendent lustre similarly entitled, the work of Thingum Bob, 
Esq., the celebrated author of ' The Oil-of-Bob' " The "" Goose- 
therumfoodle" deeply ^regretted this very natural accident," 
and promised, moreover, an insertion of the genuine *' Hey-Did- 
dte-Diddle" in the very next number of the Magazine. 

The fact is, I thought — I reallg thought — I thought at the 
time — ^I thought then — and have no reason for thinking other- 
wise now — that the ^^ Goosetherumfoodle" did make a mistake. 
With the best intentions in the world, I never knew any thing 
that made as many singular mistakes as the *^ Groosotherumfbo- 
dle." From that day I took a liking to the *' Goosetherumfoo- 
dle," and the result was I soon saw into the very depths of its 
literary merits, and did not fail to expatiate upon them, in the 
** Turtle," whenever a fitting opportunity occurred. And it is 
to be regarded as a very peculiar coincidence — as one of those 
positively remarkable coincidences which set a man to serious 
thinking — that just such a total revolution of opinion — just such 
entire b<ndever$ement, (as we say in French,) — just such thor- 
ough topeiturvinees^ (if I may be permitted to employ a rather 
forcible term of the Choctaws,) as happened, pro and coit, be- 
tween myself on the one part, and the *' Goosetherumfoodle" on 
the other, did actually again happen, in a brief period after^ 
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wards, and with precisely similar drcumstanoes, in the ease of 
myself and the ^ Rowdj-Dow," and in the case of myself and 
the "Hum-Drum." 

Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of genius, I at length 
consummated my triumphs by '^ putting money in my purse," 
and thus may be said reaUy and fiurly to have commenced that 
brilliant and eventful career which rendered me illustrious, and 
which now enables me to say, with Chateaubriand, ** I have made 
loBtory'^—Taifait VhitUnre:' 

I have indeed *^ made history." From the bright epoch which 
I now record, my actions — ^my works — are the property of man- 
kind. They are familiar to the workL It is, then, needless for 
me to detail how, soaring rapidly, I fell heir to the ^ Lollipop" — 
how I merged this journal in the ^ Hum-Drum** — ^how again I 
made purchase of the *^ Rowdy-Dow," thus combining the three 
periodicals — ^how, lastly, I effected a bargain for the sole re- 
maining rival, and united all the literature of the country in one 
magnificent Magazine, known everywhere as the 

^ Rowdy-Dow, Lollipop, Hum-Drum^ 
caid 

GOOSETHERUMFOODLB." 

Yes ; 1 have made history. My fame is universal. It extends 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. Yon cannot take up a com- 
mon newspaper in which you shaU not see some allusion to the 
immortal Thinoum Bob. It is Mr. Thingum Bob said so, and 
Mr. Thingum Bob wrote this, and Mr. Thingum Bob did that. 
But I am meek and expire with an humble heart After all, 
what is it ? — this indescribable something which men will persist 
in terming ^' genius ?" I agree with Buffon — with Hogarth — ^it 
is but diligence after alL 

Look at me ! — ^how I labored — how I toiled — ^how I wrote ! 
Ye Gods, did I twt write ? I knew not the word •* ease." By 
day I adhered to my desk, and at night, a pale student, I con- 
sumed the midnigtit oil. You should have seen me— you Mkould. 
I leaned to the right. I leaned to the left I sat ftMnnrard. I 
sat backward. 1 sat upon end. [ sat ieie bainiej (as thej have 
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it in the Kickapoo,) bowing my head dose to the alabaster page. 
And, through all, I — wrote. Through joy and through sorrow, 
I — wrote. Through hunger and through thirst, I — wrote. 
Through good report and through ill report, \--wrote. Through 
sunshine and through moonshine, I — wrote. What I wrote it is 
unnecessary to say. The style ! — ^that was the thing. I caught 
it from Fatquack — ^whizz ! — ^fizz ! — and I am giving you a speci- 
men of it DOW. 
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HOW TO WRITE A BLACKWOOD ARTICLE. 



** Tn the name of the Prophet— fig:i ! !" 

Cry 0/ Turkukfy-ptiUr. 



I PRESUME every body has heara of me. My name is the 
Signora Psyche Zenobia. This I know to be a fact No body 
but my enemies ever calls mc Suky Snobbs. I have been as- 
sured that Suky is but a vulgar corruption of Psyche, which is 
good Greek, and means " the soul" (that's me, I'm all soul) and 
sometimes " a butterfly," which latter meaning undoubtedly al- 
ludes to my appearance in my new crimson satin dress, with the 
sky-blue Arabian mantelet^ and the trimmings of green agroffdij 
and the seven flounces of orange-colored auriculas. As for 
Snobbs — any person who should look at me would be instantly 
aware that my name wasn't Snobbs. Miss Tabitha Turnip pro- 
j)agated that report through sheer envy. Tabitha Turnip indeed ! 
Oh the little wretch! But what can we expect from a turnip? 
Wonder if she remembers the old adage about ^ blood out of a 
turnip, &c" [Mem : put her in mind of it the first opjwrtunity.] 
[Mem again — pull her nose.] Where was 1 ? Ah I I have 
been assured that Snobbs is a mere corruption of Zenobia, and 
that Zenobia was a queen — (So am I. Dr. Moneypenny, always 
calls me the Queen of Hearts ) — and that Zenobia, as well as 
Psyche, is good Greek, and that my father was " a Greek," and 
that consequently I have a right to our patronymic, which is Ze- 
nobia, and not by any means Snobbs. Nobody but Tabitha 
Turnip calls me Suky Snobbs. I am the Signora Psyche 
Zi^nobia. 

As I said before, everybody lias heard of me. I am that very 
Signora Psyche Zenobia, so j istly celebrated as corresponding 
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secretary to the ^ Philadelphia^ Regular j Exchange^ Tea, Total, 
Young, Belles^ Lettres^ Utiiversalj Experimentuly Bibliographical 
Association, To, Civilize, Humanity*' Dr. Moneypenny made 
the title for us, and says he chose it because it sounded big like 
an tmpty rum-puncheon. (A vulgar man that sometimes — ^but 
he's deep.) We all sign the initials of the society after our 
names, in the fashion of the R. S. A., Royal Society of Arts — 
the S. D. U. K., Society for the Diffusion of Usefiil Knowledge, 
&c. &c. Dr. Moneypenny says that S stands for stale, and that 
D. U. K. spells duck, (but it don't,) and that S. D. U. K. stands 
for Stale Duck, and not for Lord Brougham's society — ^but then 
Dr. Moneypenny is such a queer man that lam never sure when 
he is telling me the truth. At any rate we always add to our 
names the initials P. R. E. T. T. Y. B. L. U. E. B. A. T. C. H.— 
that is to Fay, Philadelphia, Regular, Exchange, Tea, Total, 
Young, Belles, Lettres, Universal, Experimental, Bibliographical, 
Association, To, Civilize, Humanity—one letter for each word, 
which is a decided improvement upon Lord Brougham. Dr. 
Moneypenny will have it that our initials give our true charac- 
ter — ^but for my life I can't see what he means. 

Notwithstanding the good oiRces of the Doctor, and the stren- 
Qous exertions of the association to get itself into notice, it met 
with no very great success until I joined it. The truth is, mem- 
bers indulged in too flippant a tone of discussion. The papers 
read every Saturday evening were characterized less by depth 
than buffoonery. They were all whipped syllabub. There was 
no investigation of first causes, first principles. There was no 
inverstigution of anything at all. There was no attention paid to 
that great point, the *' fitness of things." Li short there was no 
fine writing like this. It was all low — very ! No profundity, 
no readmg, no metaphysics — nothing which the learned call spir- 
ituality, and which the unlearned choose to stigmatize as cant. 
[Dr. M. says I ought to spell " cant" with a capital K — but I 
know better.] 

When I joined the society it was my endeavor to introduce a 
better style of thinking and writing, and all the world knows how 
well I have succeeded. We get up as good papers now in the 
P. R. E. T. T .Y. B. L. U. K B. A.T.C. H. as any to be found 
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even id Blackwood. I saj, Blackwood, because I have been 
assured that the finest writing, upon every subject, is to be dis* 
covered in the pages of that justly celebrated Magazine. We 
now take it for our model upon all themes, and are getting into 
rapid notice accordingly. And, after all, it's not so very difficult 
a matter to compose an article of the genuine Blackwood stamp, 
if one only goes properly about it Of course I don't speak of 
the political articles. Everybody knows how they are managed, 
since Dr. Moneypenny explained it. lir. Blackwood has a pur 
of tailor's-shears, and three aparentices who stand by him for or- 
ders. One hands him the " Times," another the " Examiner,** 
and a third a '' Gulley's New Compendium of Slang- Whang." 
Mr. B. merely cuts out and intersperses. It is soon done— 
nothing but Examiner, Slang-Whang, and Times — then Times, 
Slang Whang, and Examiner — and then Times, Examiner and 
Slang-Whang. 

But the chief merit of the Magazine lies in its miscellaneous 
articles ; and the best of these come under the head of what Dr. 
Moneypenny calls the hizarreries (whatever that may mean) and 
what everybody else calls the intensities. This is a species of 
writing which I have long known how to appreciate, although it 
is only since my late visit to Mr. Blackwood fdeputed by the 
society) that I have been made aware of the exact method of 
composition. This method is very simple, but not so much so as 
the politics. Upon my calling at Mr. B.'s, and making known 
to him the wishes of the society, he received me with great civil- 
ity, took me into his study, and gave me a dear explanation of 
the whole process. 

^ My dear madam," said he, evidently struck with my mi^jes- 
tic appearance, for I had on the crimson satin, with the green 
agraffas^ and orange-colored auriculas^ " My dear madam," said 
he, ^sit down. The matter stands thus. In the first place, 
your writer of intensities must have very black ink, and a very 
big pen, with a very blunt nib. And, mark me, Miss Psyche 
Zenobia!" he continued, after a pause, with the most impressive 
energy and solemnity of manner, " mark me ! — that pen — must — 
never be mended! Herein, madam, lies the secret, the soul, of 
intensity. I assume upon myself to say, that no individual 
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of however great genius, ever wrote with a good pen, — under- 
stand me, — a good article. You may take it for granted, that 
when manuscript can be read it is never worth reading. This is 
a leading principle in our faith, to which if jou cannot readily 
assent^ our conference is at an end/' 

He paused. But, of course, as I had no wish to put an end to 
the conference, I assented to a proposition so very obvious, and 
one, too, of whose truth I had all along been sufficiently aware* 
He seemed pleased, and went on with his instructions. 

^' It may appear invidious in me. Miss Psyche Zenobia, to refer 
you to an article, or set of articles, in the way of model or study ; 
yet perhaps I may as well call your attention to a few cases. 
Let me see. There was * The Dead Alire^ a capital thing I — 
the record of a gentleman's sensations when entombed before the 
breath was out of his body — full of taste, terror, sentiment, meta- 
physics, and erudition. You would have sworn that the writer 
had been bom and brought up in a coffin. Then we had the 
* Confemons of an Opium-eater' — fine, very fine ! — glorious ima- 
gination-— deep philosophy — acute speculation — plenty of fire and 
fury, and a good spicing of the decidedly unintelligible. That 
was a nice bit of flummery, and went down the throats of the 
people delightfully. They would have it that Coleridge wrote 
the paper — but not so. It was composed by my pet baboon, 
Juniper, over a rummer of Hollands and water, ' hot, without 
sugar.' " [This I could scarcely liave believed had it been any 
body but Mr. Blackwood, who assured me of it.] " Then there 
was ' The Involuntary Experimentalist' all about a gentleman 
who got baked in an oven, and came out alive and well, although 
certainly done to a turn. And then there was ' The Diary of a 
Late Physicicm* where the merit lay in good rant, and indiffer- 
ent Greek — ^both of them taking things with the public. And 
then there was ' The Man in the Bell,' a paper by-the-by, Miss 
Zenobia, which I cannot sufficiently recommend to your attention. 
It is the history of a young person who goes to sleep under the 
clapper of a church bell, and is awakened by its tolling for a 
funeral. The sound drives him mad, and, accordingly, pulling 
out his tablets, he gives a record of his sensations. Sensations 
are the great tilings after alL Should you ever be drowned or 
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hang, be sure and make a note of jonr sensations — they will be 
worth to you ten guineas a sheet If you wish to write forcibly. 
Miss Zenobia, pay minute attention fp the sensations.'' 

" Tliat I certainly will, Mr. Blackwood/ said I. 

" Good !" be replied. *' I see you are a pupil after my own 
heart. But I must put you au fait to the details necessary ii 
composing what may be denominated a genuine Blackwood arti- 
cle of the sensation stamp — the kind which you will understand 
me to say I cimsider the best for all purposes. 

'' The first thing requisite is to get yourself into such a scrape 
as no one ever got into before. The oven, for instance^ — that 
was a good hit. But if you have no oven, or big bell, at hand, 
and if you cannot conveniently tumble out of a balloon, or be 
swallowed up in an earthquake, or get stuck fast in a chimney, 
you will have to be contented with simply imagining some simi- 
lar misadventure. I should prefer, however, that you have the 
actual fact to bear you out. Nothing so well assists the fancy, 
as an experimental knowledge of the matter in hand. ' Truth is 
strange,' you know, ' stranger than fiction' — ^besides being more 
to the purpose." 

Here I assured him I had an excellent pair of garters, and 
would go and hang myself forthwith. 

^' Good!" he replied, ^ do so ; — although hanging is somewhat 
hackneyed. Perhaps you might do better. Take a dose of Bran- 
dreth's pills, and then give us your sensations. However, my 
instructions will apply equally well to any variety of misadven- 
ture, and in your way home you may easily get knocked in the 
head, or run over by an omnibus, or bitten by a mad dog, or 
drowned in a gutter. But to proceed. 

^ Having determined upon your subject, you must next con- 
sider the tone, or manner, of your narration. There is the tone 
didactic, the tone enthusiastic, the tone natural — all common- 
place enough. But then there is the tone Uconic, or curt, which 
has lately come much . into use. It consists in short sentences. 
Somehow thus : Can't be too brief. Can't be too snappish. 
Always a full stop. And never a paragraph. 

^Then there is the tone elevated, diffusive, and interjectional. 
Some of our best novelists patronize this tone. The words must 
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be all in a whirl, like a humming-top, and make a noise very 
similar, which answers remarkably well instead of meaning. 
This is the best of all possible styles where the writer is in too 
great a hurry to think. 

** The tone metaphysical is also a good one. If you know any 
big words this is your chance for them. Talk of the Ionic and 
£leatiG schools— of Archytas, Gorgias and Alcmseon. Say 
something about objectivity and subjectivity. Be sure and abuse 
a man named Locke. Turn up your nose at things in general, 
and when you let slip an3rthing a little too absurd, you need not 
be at the trouble of scratching it out, but just add a foot-note, 
and say that you are indebted for the above profound observation 
to the ' Kritik der reinem Vemwtft,' or to the ' MetaphysUche 
Anfungsgrunde der Naturwi$9en$chafi.* This will look erudite 
and — and — and frank. 

"There are various other tones of equal celebrity, but I shall men- 
tion only two more — ^the tone transcendental and the tone heteroge- 
neous. In the former the merit consists in seeing inot the nature 
of aflbirs a very great deal farther than any body else. This 
second sight is very efficient when properly managed. A little 
reading of the * Dial' will carry you a great way. Eschew, in 
this case, big words ; get them as small as possible, and write 
them upside down. Look over Channing's poems and quote 
what he says about a * fat little man with a delusive show of Can.' 
Put in something about the Supernal Oneness. Don't say a 
syllable about the Infernal Twoness. Above all, study inuendo. 
Hint everything — assert nothing. If you feel inclined to say 
' bread and butter,' do not by any means say it outright. You may 
say anything and everything approaching to ' bread and butter.' 
You may hint at buck-wheat cake, or you may even go so far as 
to insuiuate oat-meal porridge, but if bread and butter be your 
real meaning, be cautious, my dear Miss Psyche, not on any ac- 
count to say * bread and butter !' " 

I assured him that I should never say it again as long as I 
lived. He kissed me and continued : 

** As for the tone heterogeneous, it is merely a judicious mix- 
ture, in equal proportions, of all the other tones in the world, 
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and is consequently made up of everything deep, great, odd, 
piquant, pertinent, and pretty. 

" Let U8 suppose now you have determined upon your inci- 
dents and tone. The most important portion — in fact, the aoal 
of the whole business, is yet to be attended to— I allude to Ae 
JiUing vp. It is not to be supposed that a lady, or gentleman 
either, has been leading the life of a book- worm. And yet 
above all things it is necessary that your article have an air of 
erudition, or at least afford evidence of extensive general read- 
ing. Now I'll put you in the way of accomplishing this point. 
See here !" (pulling down some three or four ordinary-looking 
volumes, and opening them at random). '^ By casting your eye 
down almost any page of any book in the world, you will be 
able to perceive at once a host of little scraps of either learning 
or bel-esprii-ism, which are the very thing for the spicing of a 
Blackwood article. You might as well note down a few while 
I read them to you. I shall make two divisions : first, PiqueaU 
FacUfor the Manufacture of Similes; and second, PiquatU JS»- 
pressions to be introduced as occasion may require. Write 
now ! — " and I wrote as he dictated. 

** Piquant Facts for Similes. • There were originally 
but three Muses — Melcte, Mneme, Acede — ^meditation, memory, 
and singing.' You may make a great deal of that little fact if 
properly worked. You see it is not generally known, and looks 
recherche. You must be careful and give the thing with a down- 
right improvise air. 

^ Again. * The river Alpheus passed beneath the sea, and 
emerged without injury to the purity of its waters.' Rather 
stale that, to be sure, but, if properly dressed and dished up, 
wiU look quite as fresh as ever. 

" Here is something better. • Tlie Persian Iris ap])ears to 
some persons to |>os3ess a sweet and very poweHul perfume, 
while to others it is perfectly scentless.' Fine that, and verj* 
delicate ! Turn it about a little, and it will do wonders. We'll 
have something else in the botanical line. There's nothing 
^oes down so well, especially with the help of a little Latin. 
Write! 
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** * The Epidendrum FU>t Aeris, of Java, bears a very beau- 
tiful flower, and will live Mr ben pulled up by the rooU. The 
natives suspend it by a cord from the ceiling, and enjoy its fra- 
grance for years.' That's capital ! That will do for the similes. 
Now for the Piquant Expressions. 

PiQCANT Expressions. * The venerable Chinese novel Ju- 
Kiao-Li' Good ! By introducing these few words with dex- 
terity you will evince your intimate acquaintance with the 
language and literature of the Chinese. With the aid of this 
you may possibly get along without either Arabic, or Sanscrit, 
or Chickasaw. There is no passing muster, however, without 
Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, and Greek. I must look you 
out a little specimen of each. Any scrap will answer, because 
you must depend upon your own ingenuity to make it fit into 
your article. Now write ! 

^^^Aussi tendre que Zaire^ — as tender as Zaire — French. 
Alludes to the frequent repetition of the phrase, la tendre Zaire^ 
in the French tragedy of that name. Properly introduced, will 
show not only your knowledge of the language, but you general 
reading and wit. You can say, for instance, that the chicken 
you were eating (write an article about being choked to death 
hy a chicken-bone) was not altogether aussi tendre que Zaire. 

Write I 

' Van muerte tan esctmdida. 
Que no te Henta venir, 
Porque el plazer del nunir 
No mc torne a dor la vida,* 

Tliat's Spanish — ^from Miguel de Cervantes. * Come quickly, O 
death ! but be sure and don't let me see you coming, lest the 
pleasure I shall feel at your appearance should unfortunately 
bring me back again to life.' This you may slip in quite a 
propos when you are struggling in the last agonies with the 
chicken-bone. Write ! 

' // pover *huomo ehc nan $e*n era accorto^ 
Andava eambaJttendo^ e era morto.^ 

That's Italian, you perceive — ^from Ariosto. It means that a 
great hero, in the heat of combat, not perceiving that he had 
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been fairly killed, continued to fight valiantly, dead as he was. 
Tlie application of this to your own case is obvious — ^for I trust, 
MUsi Psyche, that you will not neglect to kick for at least an 
hour and a half after you have been choked to death by that 
chicken-bone. Please to write! 

• Und sterb*ich docK no sterb*ich denn 

Durch nc^durch sie V 

That's German — from Schiller. ' And if I die, at least I die — 
for thee — for thee I' Here it is clear that you are apostrophizing 
the cuu9e of your disaster, the chicken. Indeed what gentleman 
(or lady either) of sense, wouldrCt die, I should like to know, 
for a well fattened capon of the right Molucca breed, stuffed 
with capers and mushrooms, and served up in a salad-bowl, with 
orange-jellies en mosdigues. Write ! (You can get them that 
way at Tortoni's), — Write, if you please ! 

^ Here is a nice little Latin phrase, and rare too, (one can't 
be too recherche or brief in one's Latin, it's getting so common), 
— ignoratio elenchi. He has committed an ignaratio el nchi^-^ 
that is to say, he has understood the words of your proposition, 
but not the idea. The nuui was a fooly you see. Some poor 
fellow whom you address while choking with that chicken-bone, 
and who therefore didn't precisely understand what you were 
talking about. Throw the ignoratio elenchi in his teeth, and, at 
once, you have him annihilated. If ho dare to reply, you can 
tell him from Lucan (here it is) that speeches are mere anemonnt 
verborum, anemone words. The anemone, with great brilliancj, 
has no smell. Or, if he begin to bluster, you may be down upon 
him with insomnia Jam's, reveries of Jupiter — a phrase which 
Silius Italicus (see here !) applies to thoughts pompous and in- 
flated. This will be sure and cut him to the heart. He can do 
nothing but roll over and die. Will you be kind enough to 
write ? 

" In Greek we must have something pretty — from Demos- 
thenes, for example. Avspo ^surwv xai *aXiv jAaxstferai. [Aner 
o pheugon kai palin makesetai]. There is a tolerably good 
translation of it in Hudibras — 

For he that fliei may fight again. 
Which he can never do that'i ilain. 
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In R Blackwood article nothing makes so fine a show as your 
Greek. The very letters have an air of profundity about them. 
Only ob$%erve, madam, the astute look of that Epsilon 1 That 
Phi ought certfunly to be a bishop ! Was ever there a smarter 
fellow than that Omicron ? Just twig that Tau ! In short, there 
is nothing like Greek for a genuine sensation-paper. In the 
present case your application is the most obvious thing in the 
world. Rap out the sentence, Mith a huge oath, and by way 
of vkimatum at the good-for-nothing dunder-headed villain who 
oouldn't understand your plain English in relation to the chicken- 
booe. Hell take the hint and be off, you may depend upon it." 

These were all the instructions Mr. B. tould afford me upon 
the topic in question, but I felt they would be entirely sufficient. 
I was, at length, able to write a genuine Blackwood article, and 
determined to do it forthwith. In taking leave of me, Mr B. 
made a proposition for the purchase of the paper when written ; 
bat as he could offer me only fifly guineas a sheet, I thought it 
better to let our society have it, than sacrifice it for so paltry a 
Notwithstanding this niggardly spirit, however, the gentle- 
showed his consideration for me in all other respects, and 
indeed treated me with the greatest civility. His parting words 
made a deep impression upon my heart, and I hope I shall 
always remember them with gratitude. 

^ My dear Miss Zenobia/' he said, while the tears stood in his 
eyes, ^ is there anything else I can do to promote the success of 
your laudable undertaking? Let me reflect! It is just possible 
that you may not be able, so soon as convenient, to— to— get 
yourself drowned, or— choked with a chicken-bone, or — or hung, 
-.-or — ^bitten by a — but stay ! Now I think me of it, there are 
a couple of very excellent bull-dogs in the yard — fine fellows, I 
assure yon — savage, and all that — indeed just the thing for your 
money — they'll have you eaten up, auriculas and all, in less than 
five minutes (here's my watch !) — and ^hen only think of the 
sensations! Here! I say — Tom! — Peter! — Dick, you villain! 
—let out those" — but as I was really in a great hurry, and had 
not another moment to spare, I was reluctantly forced to expe- 
dite my departure, and accordingly took leave at anee — some- 
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what more abruptly, I admit, than strict courtesy would have 
otheri\'i»e, allowed. 

It was my primary object upon quitting 3Ir. Blackwood, to 
get into Homc immediate difficulty, pursuant to his advice, and 
with this view I spent the greater part of the day in wandering 
about Edinburg, seeking for desperate adventures — adventures 
adequate to the intensity of my feelings, and adapted to the vast 
character of the article I intended to write. In this excursion 
I was attended by one negro-ser%'ant Pompey, and my little lap- 
dog Diana, whom I had brought with me from Philadelphia. It 
was not, however, until late in the afternoon that I fully succeeded 
in my arduous undertaking. An unportant event then happened 
of which the following Blackwood article, in the tone heteroge- 
neous, is the substance and result 
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Wliat ehanc*, good lady, hath bortft yon thai T— CoMVi. 

It w& a qoient and still afternon when I stroUed forth in the 
goodlj city of Edina. The confiision and bustle in the streets 
were terrible. Men were talking. Women were screaming. 
Children -were choking. Pigs were whistling. Carts thej 
rattled. Bulls they bellowed. Cows they lowed. Horses they 
neighed. Cats they caterwauled. Dogs they danced. Danced! 
Could it then be possible ? Danced! Alas, thought I, my danc- 
ing days are over ! Thus it is ever. AVliat a host of gloomy 
recollections will ever and anon be awakened in the mind of 
genius and imaginative contemplation, especially of a genius 
doomed to the everlasting, and eternal, and continual, and, as 
one might say, the — continued — ^yes, the continued and continu' 
ausj bitter, harassing, disturbing, and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, the very disturbing influence of the serene, and god- 
like, and heavenly, and exalting, and elevated, and purifying 
effect of what may be rightly termed the most enviable, the 
most truly enviable — nay ! the most benignly beautiful, the most 
deliciously ethereal, and, as it were, the most pretty (if I may 
use so bold an expression) Mny (pardon me, gentle reader I) in 
the word — but I am always led away by my feelings. In sucli 
a mind, I repeat, what a host of recollections are stirred up by a 
trifle! The dogs danced! /—I could not! They frisked— I 
wept. They capered — I sobbed aloud. Touching cuxsum- 
Btances ! which cannot fail to bring to the recollection of the 
classical reader that exquisite passage in relation to the fitness 
of things, which is to be found in the commencement of the 
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third volume of that admirable and venerable Chinese novel, 
- the Jo- Go-slow, 

In my solitary walk through the city I had two humble but 
faithful companions. Diana, my poodle I sweetest of creatures 1 
She had a quantity of hair over her one eye, and a blue riband 
tied fashionably around her neck. Diana was not more than five 
inches in height, but her head was somewhat bigger than her body, 
and her tail, being cut off exceedingly close, gave an air of in- 
jured innocence to the interesting animal which rendered her a 
&vorite with all. 

And Pompey, my negro ! — sweet Pompey ! how shall I ever 
forget thee ? I liad taken Pompey's arm. He was three feet in 
height (I like to be particular) and about seventy, or^rhaps 
eighty, years of age. He had bow-legs and was corpulent. His 
mouth should not be called small, nor his ears short. His teeth, 
however, were like pearl, and his large full eyes were deliciously 
white. Nature had endowed him with no neck, and had placed 
his ankles (as usual with that race) in the middle of the upper 
portion of the feet. He was clad with a striking simplicity. 
His sole garments were a stock of nine inches in height, and a 
nearly-new drab overcoat which had formerly been in the service 
of the tall, stately, and illustrious Dr. Moneypenny. It was a 
good overcoat It was well cut. It was well made. The coat 
was nearly new. Pompey held it up out. of the dirt with both 
bands. 

There were three persons in our party, and two of them have 
already been the subject of remark. There was a third — ^that 
third person was myself. I am the Seignora Psyche Zenobia. 
I am not Suky Snobbs. My appearance is commanding. On 
the memorable occasion of which I speak I was habited in a 
crimson satin dress, with a sky-blue Arabian mantelet. And 
the dress had trimmings of green agraffas, and seven graceful 
flounces of the orange colored auricula. I thus formed the third 
of the party. There was the poodle. There was Pompey. 
There was myself. We were three. Thus it is «aid there were 
originally but three Furies — Molty, Nimmy and Hetty — Medi- 
tation, Memory and Fiddling. 

Leaning upon the arm of the gallant Pompey, and attended 
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Hi £1 rtsjiectfal dbtance by Biana, 1 proceeded down one of the 
populous aod very pleasant 5li^et<=i of ih^ now deserted Edina* 

On u saddtfo* there prei^eiited itself to view a church — a Gothic 
cathedral — vast, venerable, and with a tal! *jteeple, which tower- 
ed ioto I he skj. What maJnc-*?* now poa^essaed me ? Why did I 
rn^h upon my fate? I w;^^ ^d/x^d with an unconirollahlo de^^ire 
to aseend the giddy pinnaele, and theo€€ survey the imraenae 
e sclent of the city. The door of the cathedral stood invitingly 
opt«o. My destiny prevailed, I entered the ominous arciiway. 
Where then was mj- p:iiardiati angel ? — if indeed aueli angeb 
there be. If! Distressing mon osy liable ! what a world of 
mystery, and meanings and doubt, and imeertninty is there in- 
volved in thy two leUers ! I entered the ominoua arehway ! I 
entered ; and, wit hoot injury to my orange-colored aurienlaia, I 
pa^§ed beneath the portal, and emergisd within the vestibule. 
Thtift it h said the immense river Alfi^ed passed, unscatlied, and 
unwetled, beneath the sea, 

I thonght ibe staircases would never have an end. Round I 
Yes, they went ronnd and up, and roixnd and up and round and 
tip, until 1 could not help surmising, with the iagacioua Pompey, 
ofwn whose srupporting iirm I leaned in all the con tide nee of early 
affeetJt^n— I confd not help surmising that i\m upper cud of the 
fontinnous s^pi^ll ladder had been accidentally^ or (K'rhups de- 
signedly, removed, 1 paused for breath; and, in the meaiUmet 
an incident oeetirred of too momentoui a nature in a moral, mod 
0lm in a metaphysical point of view, to be passed over without 
notice- It fip[)ear*?d to me — indeed I wa*^ quite confident of the 
fact — 1 could not be mb taken— no ! I liad, for some momenrA, 
carefully and anxiously observed tiie motions of my Diana — I 
say tliat I could not be mistaken — Diana ifneil a rat! At once T 
tilled Pompey'is attention to the snbjei'L and he— he i^reed with 
tut** There wa* then no longer any rea-^onable room for doubts 
Tlie mt had been smelted — and by Dtana. Heavens ! shall 1 
ever forget the intense excitement of that moment? Alas! 
what is the boa-nted intellect of man ? The rat I — it was there — 
that is to e^ay, it was somewhenj, Diana smelled the rat, I — I 
^uld not t Thus it is &aid the PrassiAO bis haa^ for some per 
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BODS, a sweet and very powerful perfume, while to others it is 
perfectly scentless. 

The staircase had been surmounted, and there were now only 
three or four more upward steps mtervening between us and the 
summit. We still ascended, and now only one step remained. 
One step ! One little, little step ! Upon one such little step in the 
great staircase of human life how vast a sum of human happiness 
or misery often depends I I thought of myself, then of Pompey, 
and then of the mysterious and inexplicable destiny which sur- 
rounded us. I thought of Pompey ! — alas, I thought of love ! I 
thought of the many false steps which have been taken, and may 
be taken again. I resolved to be more cautious, more reserved. 
I abandoned the arm of Pompey, and, without his assistance, 
surmounted the one remaining step, and gained the chamber of 
the belfry. I was followed immediately afterwards by my poo- 
dle. Pompey alone remained behind. I stood at the head of 
the staircase, and encouraged him to ascend. He stretched forth 
to me his hand, and unfortunately in so doing was forced to 
abandon his firm hold upon the overcoat. Will the gods neve** 
cease their persecution ? The overcoat it dropped, and, with one 
of his feet, Pompey stepped upon the long and trailing skirt o' 
the overcoat. He stumbled and fell — this consequence ii*as in- 
evitable. He fell forwards, and, with his accursed head, striking 
me full in the — in the breast, precipitated me headlong, together 
with himself, upon the hard, filthy and detestable floor of the 
belfry. But my revenge was sure, sudden and complete. Seizing 
him furiously by the wool with both hands, I tore out a vast 
quantity of the black, and crisp, and curling material, and tossed 
it from me with every manifestation of disdain. It fell among 
the ropes of tlu* belfry and remained. Pompey arose, and said 
no word. But he regarded me piteously with hL« large eyes 
and — sighed. Ye gods — that sighl It sunk into my heart. 
And the hair — the wool ! Could I liave reached that wool I 
would have bathed it with my tears, in testimony of regret. But 
alas ! it was now far beyond my grasp. As it dangled among 
the cordage of the bell, I fancied it still alive. I fancieil that it 
stood on end with indignation. Thus the happydwidy Flos AerU 
of Java, bears, it is said, a beautiful flower, which will live when 
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"^Ile^ up by the roote. The natiTea tuspend it by ft cord from 
the ceiling nnd enjoy its fragrance for years. 

Our quarrel was now made up, and we looked abo»tt the room 
for an aperture through which to survey the city of Edina, 
Window j! tliere were none. The sole li^ht admirt€'fi into (lie 
loomy chamber proceeded fi^m a square oppuiijg, about a foot 
diameter, at a height of fibout seven feel from the floor. Yet 
^Krhat will the energy of true genius not effect ? I re^^olved to 
Clamber up to this hole. A vast quantity of wheels, plnion««, and 
pother cabalistlis looking maciiinery stood oppo^^ite the hole, elostj to 
; and through the hole there paaat^d an iron rod from the ma- 
rchinery* Between the wheels and the wall where the hole lay, 
lihere was barely room for my body — yet T was dej^perate, and 
dett^rmined to perf^evere. 1 called Pompey to my side* 

** You perceive that aperture, Pompey. I wish to look through 

Toil will stand here just beneath the hole — so. Now, hold 

one of your hand;?, Pompey, and let me step Ufx>n it — -thus. 

bw, the other Imnd, Pompey, and with its aid I will get upon 

ur shouMers/* 

He did everything I wlftlied, and I found, upon getting up, 
I cdhld easily pass my bead and neck through the aperture. 
pro?pec:t was sublime. Nothing could be more magnificent. 
merely paused a monicnl to bid Diana behave lierself, and as* 
Pompify that I would be considerate and bear m lightly as 
istbie upon his shoulders, I told hrni I would be tender of 
i& feelings — om tender qite beefitenL Having done thi? justice 
my faithful friend, I gave myself' up with great ^est and en- 
thusiasm to the enjoyment of the scene which so obligingly spread 
■If ont before my eyers* 
|x>n tills siubjeet, however, I fib all forbear to dilate* I will 
&ot describe the city of Edinburgh. Every one ha*i been to 
m burgh — the cks?iic Edirrn. I will confine myself to the 
toinentous details of my own lamentable adi^enture. Having, 
some meastife. s^aii-iied my onriosity Jn reg:urd to the extent, 
iituation, and gerieml appearance of the ciry, I had lei-^ure to 
ey the church in which 1 was* and the delicate architecture 
he steeple- I observed that the aperture through which I bad 
il my bend was an opening in the dial-plate of a gigantic 
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dock, and most ha^e appeared, from the street, as a laige key- 
hole, such as we see in the face of French watches. No doubt 
the true object was to admit the arm of an attendant, to adjust, 
when necessary, the hands of the clock from within. I observed 
also, with surprise, the immense size of these hands, the longest 
of which could not have been less than ten feet in length, and, 
where broadest, eight or nine inches*in breadth. They were of 
solid steel apparently, and their edges appeared to be sharp. 
Having noticed these particulars, and some others, I again turned 
my eyes upon the glorious prospect below, and soon became a^ 
sorbed in contemplation. 

From this, after some minutes, I was aroused by the voioe of 
Pompey, who declared he could stand it no longer, and requested 
that I would be so kind as to come down. This was unreason- 
able, and I told him so in a speech of some length. He replied 
but with an evident misunderstanding of my ideas upon the sab- 
ject« I accordingly grew angry, and told him in plain words, 
that he was a fool, that he had committed an ignoramus e-clenek^ 
eye^ that his notions were mere insommary Bovis, and his words 
little better than an ennemt/taenybar^em. With thb he appeared 
satisfied, and I resumed my contemplations. 

It might have been half an hour afler this altercation when, 
as I was deeply absorbed in the heavenly scenery beneath me, I 
was startled by something very cold which pressed with a gentle 
pressure upon the back of my neck. It is needless to say that I 
felt inexpressibly alarmed. I knew that Pompey was beneath 
my feet, and that Diana was sitting, according to my explicit 
directions, upon her hind legs in the farthest comer of the room. 
What could it be ? Alas ! I but too soon discovered. Turning 
my head gently to one side, I perceived, to my extreme horror, 
that the huge, glittering, scimetar-liko minute-hand of the dock, 
had, in the course of its hourly revolution, descended upon my 
neck. There was, I knew, not a second to be lost. I pulled 
back at once — but it was too late. There was no chance of 
forcing my head through the mouth of that terrible trap in which 
it was so fairly caught, and which grew narrower and narrower 
with a rapidity too horrible to be conceived The agony of that 
moment \» not to be imagined. I threw up my hands and endea* 
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vored^ with all my strengtlj, to force upward tlie ponderous iron 
b«r, I might as well havti uied to lift the caihtdml iUelf, 
Down, dawD, down it came, closer and yet cbsen I screamed 
lo Ponipey far aid : but he Faid that I had hurt his feelings by 
i^illjllg hiui ** ari iguonmt old squtnL eye." 1 yelled to Diana ; 
b^ alie ouly haid *' bow- wow- wow," ajid that ** I had told her on 
UQ a^cconnt to stir from the corner." Thus I hod no relief to 
expect fjpom my assodates. 

Meantime the ponderous and terrific Scifthe of Time (for I 
now discovered the literal imfwrt of that classical phrase) had 
not stopped ^ nor wa^ it likely lo stop, in it^ career. Down and 
sttll down, it came. It had already buried its gharp edge a full 
inch in my flesh, and my gensaLions grew indistinct and confuted* 
At one lime 1 fanded myself in Fhiladelphia tviih the stately 
Dr. Money penny, at; another in Una back parlor of Mr, Blacks 
wood rec<:iving his invaluable initructioas. And then again th©i] 
sweet recollection of better aad earlier times came over mo, ^ 
mad 1 thought of that happy period when the world was not all^ 
A desert, and Fompey not altoge titer crueh 

The ticking of the machinery amused me. Ammed me^ £] 
£ay, for my sensatione now bordered upon perfect happiness, and] 
the most trifling eircnmstauces afforded tne pleasure. The eternal 
click-clack^ click-^hck^ click-chck^ of the clock was the moat j 
meliodious of music in my ears, and occasionally even put me iaj^ 
mind of tlie grateibl aermonic harangues of Dr. Ollapod. Then J 
there were the great figures upon the dial-platc — ^how intelligent^, 1 
how ititelleclual, they all k^oked ! And present ly they look to ! 
dancing the Mazurka, and \ think it was the ligure V who per* J 
formed the most to my satisfaction. She was evidently a lady ' 
of breeding* None of your iswaggerers, and noihiug at all in- 
debeate in her motions* She did the pirouetJ^ to admiration— ^J 
whirlmg round upon her apes. 1 made an endeavor to hanq 
her a chair, for I daw that she appeared fatigued with her e£»1 
ertioni* — and it was not until then that I fully perceived myl 
lamcptable situation. Lamentable indeed ! The bar had burieill 
iisiilf two inches in ray neck. I was aroused to a sense of ex- 
»|ui>ite pain. I prayed for death, iUid, in the agony of the mo* 
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memt, ooald not help repeating those exquisite yenes of the 
poet Miguel De Cervantes : 

Vanny Baren, tan escondida 
Query no te senty Tenny 
Pork and pleasure, delly morry 
Nommy, tomy, darry, widdy ! 

But now a new horror presented itself, and one indeed suffi- 
cient to startle the strongest nerves. Mj ejes, from the cruel 
pressure of the machine, were absolutely starting from their 
sockets. While I was thinking how I should possiblj manage 
without them, one actually tumbled out of my head, and, rolling 
down the steep side of the steeple, lodged in the rain gutter 
which ran along the eaves of the main building. The loss of 
the eye was not so much as the insolent air of independence and 
contempt with which it regarded me after it was out There it 
lay in the gutter just under my nose, and the airs it gave itself 
would have been ridiculous had they not been disgusting. Such 
a winking and blinking were never before seen. This behavior 
on the part of my eye in the gutter was not only irritating on 
account of its manifest insolence and shameful ingratitude, but 
was also exceedingly inconvenient on account of the sympathy 
which always exists between two eyes of the same head, how- 
ever far apart. I was forced, in a manner, to wink and to blink, 
whether I would or not, in exact concert with the scoundrelly 
thing that lay just under my nose. I was presently relieved, 
however, by the dropping out of the other eye. In falling it took 
the same direction (possibly a concerted plot) as its fellow. 
Both rolled out of the gutter together, and in truth I was very 
glad to get rid of them. 

The bar was now four inches and a half deep in my neck, 
and there was only a little bit of skin to cut through. My sen- 
sations were those of entire happiness, for I felt that in a few 
minutes, at farthest, I should be relieved from my di.«agreeable 
situation. And in this expectation I was not at all deceived. At 
twenty-five minutes past five in the aflemoon precisely, the 
huge minute-hand had proceeded sufficiently iar on its terrible 
revolution to sever the small remainder of my neck. I was not 
sorry to see the head which had occasioned me so much erahar- 




r^smeal at length make a final sepanitioa from my body. It 
tiril roiled down the side of the steeple, thea lodged, for a few 
secoo*Xjs in the gutter, imd then tnatie its way, with a plunge, 
into the middle of the atreet. 

1 will eandidly eonfess that my feelinga were now of the mo^t 
-Ingnlar — nay, of the moat mysterious, the most perplexing and 
incomprehensible ehaBieter. My sensp*; were here and thei-e 
at one and the same moment With my head I imagiiiedt at 
one timC; that I the head^ was Ihe real Bignora Psyche Zeoobia 
— at another I felt convinced that myseli^ the body, was the 
proper identity. To clear my ideiu upoa thiis topic I felt in my 
pocket for my snufi-box, but, ypon getting it, and endeavoring 
to apply a pinch of its gmteful contents in the ordinary manner, 
I became iinmediaiely aware of my peculiar deficiency, and 
threw the box at once down tc my head. It look a pinch with 
great satisfaction^ and smiled me an aeknowledgment in return. 
Shortly afterwards it made me a ftpeeeU, whicb I could hear but 
indistinctly without ears. J gathered enough, however, to know 
that it w»« astonished at my wishing to remain ali^e under such 
circumstances. In the concluding sentences it quoted the noble 
wardA of Arioato — 

^pmter homm^ che now atra etttiif 
And have a cmnhai ieniy crry mgrt^ \ 

thus comparing me to the hero who, in the heat of the combat. 
Dot perceiving tliat he was dead, continued to contest the battle 
with inextinguishable valor. There was nothing now to prevent 
my getting down from my elevation, and I did so. What it waa 
tlial Pompey saw so iw;y pecuiinr in my appearance I have 
never yet been able to find out. The fellow opened hia moutb 
fbom ftar to cblt, and shut his two eyes as if he were endeavor* 
itiglo crack nuts between the Hd^. Finally, throwing off his 
oferet>af, he made one spring for the staircase and disappeared. 
1 hurled after the scoundrel those vehement wordi of Demos- 
tlie'nt*s — 

AndtOB O' Fklt^e^tkon^ ym reaUy m^e hoMte i&Jfy, 

and then turned to the darling of my heart, to the one-eyed Z 

the ihaggy^hfi i-ed Diana. Ala*! what a horriblo vision affront- 

lit * 
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ed my eyes ? Was that a rat I saw skulking into his hole ? Ar$ 
these the picked bones of the little angel who has been cniellj 
devoured by the monster ? Ye Gods ! and what do I behold — 
is that the departed spirit, the shade, the ghost of mj beloved 
puppy, which I perceive sitting with a grace so melancholy, in 
the comer? Harken ! for she speaks, and, heavens! it is in the 
German of Schiller — « 

** Unt stubby duk, to stabby dun 
Duk she ! duk she !'' 

Alas I and are not her words too true? 

And if I died at least I died 
For thee— for thee. 

Sweet creature! she too has sacrificed herself in my beha]£ 
Dogless, niggerless, headless, whatnoir remains for the unhappy 
Signora Psyche Zenobia ? Alas — nothing/ I have dme. 
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Slid, If tktM b« four " pamidoa" and **rooaUatM/* I'll hare none of them. 

NxD KNnin.Ka. 



The Baron Ritzner yon Jang was of a noble Hungarian 
fiimily, every member of which (at least as far back into anti* 
qnity as any certain records extend) was more or less remark* 
able for talent of some description — the majority for that species 
c^ groUsquerie in conception of which Tieck, a scion of the house,* 
has given some vivid, although by no means the most vivid ex- 
emplifications. My acquaintance with Bitzner commenced at the 
magnificent Chateau Jung, into which a train of droll adventures, 
not to be made public, threw me during the summer months of 
the year 18 — * Here it was I obtained a place in his regard, 
and here, with somewhat more difficulty, a partial insight into 
his mental conformation. In later days this insight grew more 
dear, as the intimacy which had at first permitted it became 
more close ; and when, afler three years separation, we met at 
G ^n, I knew all that it was necessary to know of the charac- 
ter of the Baron Ritzner Yon Jung. 

I remember the buzz of curiosity which his advent excited 
within the college precincts on the night of the twenty-fifth of 
June. I remember still more distinctly, that while he was pro- 
nounced by all parties at first sight ^ the most remarkable man 
in the world," no person made any attempt at accounting for this 
opinion. That he was unique appeared so undeniable, that it was 
deemed impertinent to inquire wherein the uniquity consisted- 
But, letting this matter pass for the present, I will merely ob- 
serve that from the first moment of his setting foot withm the 
limits of the university, he began to exercise over the habits, man- 
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nersy penons, purses, and propensities of the whole ooomiiiiiitj 
which sun'oanded him, an influence the most extensive and des- 
potic, yet at the same time the most indefinitive and altogether 
unaccountable. Thus the brief period of his residence at the 
university forms an era in its annals, and is characterized by all 
classes of people appertaining to it or its dependencies as *' that 
very extraordinary epoch forming the domination of the Baron 
Ritzner Von Jung." 

Upon his advent to Gr n, he sought me out in my apart- 
ments. He was then of no particular age, by which I mean that 
it was impossible to form a guess respecting his age by any data 
personally afforded. He might have been fifteen or fifty, and 
woM twenty-one years and seven months. He was by no means 
a handsome man — perhaps the reverse. The eootoor of his fiM3e 
was somewhat angular and harsh. His forehead was lofty and 
▼ery fiur ; his nose a snub ; his eyes large, heavy, glassy and 
'meaningless. About the mouth there was more to be observed. 
The lips were gently protruded, and rested the one upon the 
other after such fashion that it is impossible to cooceive any, 
even the most complex, combination of human features, convey* 
ing so entirely, and so singly, the idea of unmitigated gravity, 
solemnity and repose. 

It will be perceived, no doubt, from what I have already said, 
that the Baron was one of those human anomalies now and then 
to be found, who make the science of mystificaium the study and 
the business of their lives. For this science a peculiar turn of 
mind gave him instinctively the cue, while his physical appear- 
ance afforded him unusual facilities for carrying his projects into 

effect. I firmly believe that no student at Gr n, during that 

renowned epoch so quaintly termed the domination of the Baron 
Bitzner Yon Jung, ever rightly entered into the mystery which 
overshadowed his character. I truly think that no person at the 
university, with the exception of myself, ever suspected him to 
be capable of a joke, verbal or practical : — the old bull-dog at the 
garden-gate would sooner have been accused^ — the ghost of 
Heraclitus,— or the wig of the Emeritus Professor of Theology. 
This, too, when it was evident that the most egregious and un« 
pardonable of all conceivable tricks, whimsicalities and buffoon- 
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eriea were brought about, if not direcfly by him, at least plainlj 
through his intermediate agency or connivance. The beauty, if 
I may so Ciill it, of his art myitijique^ lay in that consummate 
ability (resuhing from an almost intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, and a most wonderful self-possession,) by means of which 
he n(*ver failed to make it appear that the drolleries he was oc« 
cupied in bringing to a point, arose partly in spite, and partly in 
consequence of the laudable efforts he was making for their pre- 
vention, and for the preservation of the good order and dignity 
of Alma Mater. The deep, the poignant, the overwhelming 
mortification, which upon each such failure of his praiseworthy 
endeavors, would suffuse every lineament of his countenance, left 
not the slightest room ibr doubt of his sincerity in the bosoms of 
even his most skeptical companions. The adroitness, too, was no 
less worthy of observation by which he contrived to shift the 
sense of the grotesque from the creator to the created — ^from his 
own person to the 'absurdities to which he had given rise. In 
no instance before that of which I speak, have I known the ha- 
bitual mystific escape the natural consequence of his ma- 
noeuvres — an attachment of the ludicrous to his own character 
and person. Continually enveloped in an atmosphere of whim, 
my friend appeared to live only for the severities of society; and 
not even his own household have for a moment a^.^ciated other 
ideas than those of the rigid and august with the memory of the 
Baron Ritzner Von Jung. 

During the epoch of his residence at Gr ^n it really ap- 
peared that the demon of the dolcefir niente lay like an incuboB 
upon the university. Nothing at least, was done, beyond eating 
and drinking, and making merry. The apartments of the stu- 
dents were converted into so many pot-houses, and there was no 
pot-house of them all more famous or more frequented than that 
of the Baron. Our carousals here were many, and boisterous, 
and long, and never unfruitful of events. 

Upon one occasion we had protracted our sitting until nearly 
daybreak, and an unusual quantity of vnnc had been drunk. 
The company consisted of seven or eight individuals besides the 
Baron and myself. Most of these were young men of wealth, of 
h^h connrctioo, of great family pride, and all alive with an 
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exaggerated sense at honor. Thej abounded in the most akra 
Grerman opinions respecting the duello. To these Quixotic 
notions some recent Parisian publications, backed by three or 

four desperate, and fatal rencontres at G ^n, had given new 

vigor and impulse ; and th'v^ the conversation, during the greater 
part of tiie night, had run wild upon the all-engrossing topic of 
the times. The Baron, who had been unusually silent and ab- 
stracted in the earlier portion of the evening, at length seemed 
to be aroused from his apathy, took a leading part in the dis- 
course, and dwelt upon the benefits, and more especially upon 
the beauties, of the received code of etiquette in passages of arn» 
with an ardor, an eloquence, an impressiveness, and an afiPectiou- 
ateness of manner, which elicited the warmest enthusiasm from 
his hearers in general, and absolutely staggered even myself, who 
well knew him to be at heart a ridiculer of those very points for 
which he contended, and especially to hold the entire fan furonade 
of dueling etiquette in the sovereign contempt whic-h it deseri-es. 
Looking around me during a pause in the Baron's discourse, 
(of which my readers may gather some faint idea when I say 
that it bore resemblance to the fervid, chanting, monotonous, yet 
musical, sermonic manner of Coleridge,) I perceived symptoms of 
even more than the general interest in the countenance of one of the 
party. This gentleman, whom I shall call Hermann, was an 
original in every respect— except, perhaps, in the single particu- 
lar that he was a very great fool. He contrived to bear, however, 
among a particular set at the university, a reputation for deep 
metaphysical thinking, and, I believe, for some logical talent. As 

a duelist he had acquired great renown, even at G n. I 

forget the precise number of victims who had fallen at his hands; 
but they wen; many. He was a man of courage undoubtedly. 
But it was upon his minute acquaintance with the etiquette of 
the duelloj and the nicety of his sense of honor, that he most e^^pe- 
cially prided himself. These things were a hobby whicii he rode 
to the death. To Ritzner, ever upon the look-out for the gro- 
tesque, his peculiarities had for a long time pa'^t afforded food fur 
mystification. Of this, however, I was not aware ; altliough, in 
the present instance, I saw clearly that something of a whimsical 
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imtare was upon the U^ with my friend, and that Hermann 
was its especial object. 

As the former proceeded in his discourse, or rather monologue, 
I perceived the excitement of the latter momently increasing. 
At length he spoke ; offering some objection to a point insisted 
upon by R., and giving his reasons in detail. To these the 
Baron replied at length (still maintaining his exaggerated tone 
of sentiment) and concluding, in what I thought very bad taste, 
with a sarcasm and a sneer. The hobby of Hermann now took 
the bit in his teeth. This I could discern by the studied hair- 
splitting farrago of his rejoinder. His last words I distinctly 
remember. ^ Your opinions, allow me to say. Baron Yon Jung, 
althoQgh in the main correct, are, in many nice points, discredit- 
able to yourself and to the university of which you are a mem- 
ber. In a few respects they are even unworthy of serious refa- 
tation. I would say more than this, sir, were it not for the fear 
of giving you offence (here the speaker smiled blandly,) I would 
•ay, sir, that your opinions are not the opinions to be expected 
from a gentleman." 

As Hermann completed this equivocal sentence, all eyes were 
tamed upon the Baron. He became pale, then excessively red ; 
tlien, dropping his pocket-handkerchief, stooped to recover it, 
when I caught a glimpse of his countenance, while it could be 
seen by no one else at the table. ^ It was radiant with the quiz- 
sical expression which was its natural character, but which I 
had never seen it assume except when we were alone together, 
and when he unbent himself freely. In an instant afterward he 
stood erect, confronting Hermann ; and so total an alteration of 
ooantenance in so short a period I certainly never saw before. 
For a moment I even fancied that I had misconceived him, and that 
be was in sober earnest. He appeared to be stifling with pas- 
aion, and his face was cadaverously white. For a short time he 
remained silent, apparently striving to master his emotion. 
Having at length seemingly succeeded, he reached a decanter 
which stood near him, saying as he held it firmly clenched — 
^The language you have thought proper to employ. Mynheer 
Hermann, m addressing yourself to me, is objectionable in so many 
particulan, that I have neither temper nor time for specifica- 
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tion. That my opinions, however, are not the opinions to be 
expected from a gentleman, is an obi^rvation so directly 
offensive as to allow mc but one line of conduct. Some courtesy, 
nevertheless, is due to the presence of this company, and to 
yourself, at this moment, as my guests You will pardon me, 
therefore, if, upon this consideration, I deviate slightly from the 
general usage among gentlemen in similar cases of personal af- 
front. You will forgive me for the moderate tax I shall make 
upon your imagination, and endeavor to consider, for an instant* 
the reflection of your person in yonder mirror as the living Myn- 
heer Hermann himself. This being done, there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever. I shall discharge this decanter of wine at your 
image in yonder mirror, and thus fulfil all the spirit, if not the 
exact letter, of resentment for your insult, while the necessity of 
physical violence to your real person will be obviated.** 

With these words he hurled the decanter, full of wine, against 
the mirror which hung directly opposite Hermann ; striking the 
reflection of his person with gi*eat precision, and of course shat- 
tering the glass into fragments. The whole company at once 
started to their feet, and, with the exception of myself and Ritz- 
ner, took their departure. As Hermann went out, the Baroa 
whispered me that I should follow him and make an offer of my 
services. To this I agreed ; not knowing precisely what to make 
of so ridiculous a piece of business. 

The duelist accepted my aid with his stiff and ultra recherche 
air, and, taking my arm, led me to his apartment I could hardly 
forbear laughing in his face while he proceeded to discuss, with 
the profoundest gravity, what he termed " the refincdly peculiar 
character" of the insult he had received. Afler a tiresome 
harangue in his ordinary style, he took down from his book- 
shelves a number of musty volumes on the subjt'ot of the dueilo^ 
and entertained mc for a long time with their (*on(ents ; reading 
aloud, and commenting earnestly as he read. I can just remem- 
ber the titles of some of the works. Tliere were the"Ordon- 
nance of Philip le Bel on Single Combat f the " Theati-e at' 
Honor," by Favyn, and a treatise "On the Permis;>ion of Duels" 
by Andiguier. He displayed, also, with much pomposity, Uran- 
tome*8 ''Memoirs of Duels," published at Cologne, in 1666, io 
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the types of Elcevir — a precious and unique vellum-paper 
volume, with a fine margin, and bound by Der6me. But he re- 
quested my attention particularly, and witli nn air of mystiTious 
sagacity, to a thick octavo, written in barbarous Latin by one 
Ilcdc'lin, a Frenchman, and having the quaint title, '^ Duelli Lex 
Scri/jfte^ et non ; aliterque" From this he read me one of the 
drollest chapters in the world concerning " Injunte per applicct- 
iionem, per constntctionem, et per m," about half of which, he 
averred, was strictly applicable to his own ^ refinedly peculiar" 
case, although not one jiyllable of the whole matter could I un- 
derstand for the life of me. Having finished the chapter, he 
closed the book, and demanded what I thought necessary to be 
done. I replied that I Imd entire confidence in his superior deli- 
cacy of feeling, and would abide by what he proposed. With 
this answer he seemed flattered, and sat down to write a note to 
the Baron. It ran thus : 

Sir, — My friend, M. P , will liand you this note. I find 

it incumbent upon me to request, at your earliest convenience, an 
explanation of this evening's occurrences at your chambers. In 
the event of your declining this request, Mr. P. will be happy to 
arrange, with any friend whom you may appoint, the steps pre- 
fiminary to a meeting. 

With sentiments of perfect respect. 

Your most humble servant, 
JoHAN Hermann. 
7b the Baron Ritxner Von Jung^ 
August ISih, 18—. 

Not knowing what better to do, I called upon Ritzner with 
this epistlr*. He bowed as I presented it ; then, with a grave 
sountenaiiee, motioned me to a seat. Having perused the cartel, 
\t wrote the following reply, which I carried to Hermann. 

Sir, 
Through our common friend, Mr. P., I have received your 
te of this evening. Upon due reflection I frankly admit the 
ipriety of the explanation you suggc^st. This being admitted, 
ill find great difficulty (owing to the rejinedlg peculiar nature 
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of our disagreement, and of the personal affront offered on m j 
part,) in so wording what I have to say bj way of apology, as to 
meet all the minute exigencies, and all the variable shadows of 
the case. I have great reliance, however, on that extreme deli- 
cacy of discrimination, in matters appertaining to the rules of 
etiquette, for which you have been so long and so pre-eminently 
distinguished. With perfect certainty, therefore, of being com- 
prehended, I beg leave, in lieu of offering any sentiments of my 
own, to refer you to the opinions of the Sieor Hedelin, as set 
forth in the ninth paragraph of the chi^ter of " Injuria per ap^ ' 
plicatumem, per comtructionem^ et per se,'* in his ^ IhuOi Lex 
seriptaj et nan ; aliterque" The nicety of your disoemment in all 
the matters here treated, will be sufficient, I am assured, to con- 
vince you that the mere circumstance of me re/erring you to this 
admirable passage, ought to satisfy your request, as a man olt 
honor, for explanation. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

y OV JUNt. 

The Herr Johan Hermann, 
August 18M, 18—. 

Hermann commenced the perusal of this epistle with a toowl, 
which, however, was converted into a smile of the most ludicront 
self-complacency as he came to the rigmarole about Injurue per 
applicatianem, per coiutructionem, et per se. Having finished 
reading, he begged me, with the blandest of all possible smiles, 
to be seated, while he made reference to the treatise in question. 
Turning to the passage specified, he read it with great care to 
himself, then closed the book, and desired me, in my character 
of confidential acquaintance, to express to the Baron Von Jung 
his exalted sense of his chivalrous behavior, and, in that of 
second, to assure him that the explanation offered was of the 
fullest, the most honorable, and the most unequivocally satisfac- 
tory nature. 

Somewhat amazed at all this, I made my retreat to the Baron- 
He seemed to receive Hermann*8 amicable letter as a matter of 
course, and after a few words of general ocmveraation, went to 
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an inner room and brought out the everlasting treatise ^ IhidU 
Lex scripttt, et nan ; aUterqueJ* He handed me the volume and 
asked me to look over some portion of it. I did so, but to little 
pnrpose, not being able to gather the least particle of meaning. 
He then took the book himself, and read me a chapter aloud. 
To my surprise, what he read proved to be a most horribly ab- 
surd account of a duel between two baboons. He now explain'ed 
the mystery ; showing that the volume, as it appeared prima fou 
ctej was written upon the plan of the nonsense verses of Da 
Bartas ; that is to say, the language was ingeniously framed so 
as to present to the ear all the outward signs of intelligibility, 
and even of profundity, while in fact not a shadow of meaning 
existed. The key to the whole was found in leaving out every 
aeoond and third word alternately, when there appeared a series 
of ludicrous quizzes upon a single combat as practised in modem 
times. 

The Baron afterwards informed me that he had purposely 
thrown the treatise in Hermann's way two or three weeks before 
the adventure, and that he was satisfied, from the general tenor 
of his conversation, that he had studied it with the deepest atten- 
tion, and firmly believed it to be a work of unusual merit Upon 
this hint he proceeded. Hermann would have died a thousand 
deaths rather than acknowledge his inability to understand any* 
thing and everything in the universe that had ever been written 
about the dueUo. 
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As it is well known that the '^ wise men" came ^ from the East,* 
and as Mr. Touch-and-go Bullet-head came from the East, it 
follows that Mr. Bullet-head was a wise man ; and if collateral 
proof of the matter be needed, h(Te we have it — ^Mr. B. was an 
editor. Irascibility was his sole foible ; for in fact the obstinacy 
of which men accused him was anything but his foiUe^ since he 
justly considered it his forU, It was his strong point — ^his vir- 
tue ; and it would have required all the logic of a Brownson to 
convince him that it was " anything else." 

I have shown that Touch-and-go Bullet-Head was a wim 
man ; and the only occasion on which he did not prove infiilli* 
ble, was when, abandoning that legitimate home for all wise men, 
the East, he migrated to the city of Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolifly 
or some place of a similar title, out West. 

I must do him the justice to say, however, that when he made 
up his mind finally to settle in that town, it was under the im- 
pression that nojiewspaper, and consequently no editor, existed 
in that particular section of the country. In establishing ** The 
Tea-Pot," he expected to have the field all to himself. I feel 
confident he never would have dreamed of taking up his resi- 
dence in Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis, had he been aware that, 
in Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis, there lived a gentleman named 
John Smith (if I rightly remember), who, for many years, had 
there quietly grown fat in editing and publishing the ^ Alexan- 
der-the-Great-o-nopolis Gazette." It was solely, therefore, on 
account of having been misinformed, that Mr. BoUet-tead fcund 
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linLself in Alex suppose we call it NopoKs, "forshort**^ — hnU 

t he did find himself there, he determined to ketp up hi j c! ramm- 
er for ob*t — for firmnesk^, and remain. So f^einaJn he did ; and 
ke did more ; he mipaekc^d his pramj type, etc., eiCt rented an 
Rco exoclly opposite to that of thfj *' Gazette,*' and, on the ihird 
Horning after \m arrival, i^^ited the flr^t number of " The 
Jexan"^ — that h to say, of " The Nopolis Tea- Pot ^ — as nearly 
I ean rt^coHeet, this was the name of the new paper. 
The leaditig artrele, I must admit, was bpitUant—not to say 
trere. It waa especially bitter about tiiinjrs jn genera! — nnd a* 
&r ihe editor of *' The Gassette/* he was torn all to pieces in 
i^rticnlar. Some of Bullet-head's remarks were really so fiery 
bat I have alwny?, i^incii Ihat time, betm forced to look upon 
lohn Smith, wlio is still alive, in die liglit oi' a &alamander. I 
a not pretend to give aM the Tea-[iot's paragraphs verhattfti^ but 
tie of them nm thus : 

*■ OK yes ! — ( >h we perceive I Oh, no doubt ! The editor 

pver the way is a geniufr — O, my! Oh, goodness, ^raciou-s! — 

Vhai ti this world coming to ? Oh, ttmpora ! Oh, Mq9€b /" 

A philippic at once so caustic and ao classical, alighted like a 

gbeM among the hitherto peaceful citizens of Nopolis, 

|>s of excited indi%^idaal^ gathered at the t.-omerB of the 

IreeU. Evei*y one awaited, with heartfelt anxiety, the reply of 

he dignitied Smith. Kext morning it appeaped, a§ follows : 

We quote from * The Tea- Pot' of yesteiNiay the subjomed 

uragraph i— * OA, yei§ ! Ohy we perceive ! Oh^ no doubt \ Oh^ 

Hy ! 0/f, goodness 1 Oh^ tempora ! OK Mosea V Why, the 

ttlaw IS all O ! That accounts for his rea.<onlng in a circle, aod 

Ikplams why there is neither beginning nor end to him, nor to 

nything that he say?. "W^ really do : ot believe the vagabond 

in write a word tliat hasn't an O in it, Wunder if thi*0-ing k 

, hub it of his ? By-t be-by, he came away from Down -East in a 

eat hnrry. Wonder if he 0*# as much thert! as he do^-s here ? 

\0! it is pitiful/'* 

Thr indignation of Mr. Bullet-bead at these scandalous insin^ 

aticvn?^ I ^hail not aftempl to describe. On the eel-ikinning 

Qciple, however, he did not eeem to be so much incensed at 

; asiAck upon \m integnty as one might hare imagined. It 
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was the sneer at his <^ that drove him to desperaticm. What !— 
he Touch-«nd-go-Bullet-head ! — not able to write a word without 
an O in it I He would soon let the jackanapes see that he was 
mistaken. Yes ! he would let him see how mt/^A he was mista- 
ken, the puppy ! He, Touch-and-go Bullet-head, of Frogpondi- 
um, would let Mr. John Smith perceive that he. Bullet-head, 
could indite, if it so pleased him, a whole paragraph — aj ! a 
whole article — in which that contemptible vowel should not 
ojice — not even once — make its appearance. But no ; — that would 
be yielding a point to the said Jphn Smith. He^ Bullet-head, 
would make no alteration in his style, to suit the caprices of any 
Mr. Smith in Christendom. Perish so vile a thought ! The O 
forever ! He would persist in the O. He would be as 0-wy as 
0-wy could be. 

Burning with the chivalry of this determination, the great 
Touch-and-go, in the next '' Tea-Pot," came out merely with this 
simple but resolute paragraph, in reference to this unhappy 
affair: 

^ The editor of the ' Tea-Pot' has the han<>r of advising the 
editor of * The Gazette' that he, (the * Tea-Pot,'^ will take an 
opportunity in to-morrow morning's paper, of convincing him, 
(the ' Gazette,') that he, (the ' Tea-Pot,') both can and will be 
his own master J as regards style ; — he (the * Tea-pot') intending 
to show him, (the 'Gazette,') tlie supreme, and indeed the 
withering contempt with which the criticism of him, (the * Ga- 
zette,') inspires the independent bosom of him, (the * Tea-Pot,') 
by composing for the especial gratification (?) of him, (the 
^ Gazette,') a leading article, of some extent, in which the beau- 
tiful vowel — the emblem of Eternity — yiti so inoffensive to the 
hyper-exquisite delicacy of him, (the * Gazette,') shall most oer^ 
tainly not be avoided by his (the * Gazette's') most obedient, 
humble servant, the *• Tea-pot.' * So much for Buckingham ! ' " 

In fulfilment of the awful threat Uius darkly intimated rather 
than decidedly enunciated, the great Bullet-head, turning a deaf 
ear to all entreaties for ** copy," and simply requesting his fore- 
man to '' go to the d 1," when he (the foreman) assured him 

(the ** Tea-pot !") tliat it was high time tc " go to press :" taming a 
deaf ear to everything, I say, the great Bullet-head sat ap until 
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SmjAnreBky ooosaming the midnight oil, and absorbed in the com- 
position of the really unparalleled paragraph, which follows : 

•* So ho, John ! how now ? Told you so, you know. Don't 
crow, another time, before you're out of the woods ! Doen your 
mother Imow you're out ? Oh, no, no ! — so go home at once, now, 
John, to your odious old woods of Concord ! Go home to your 
woods, old owl, — go ! You wont ? Oh, poh, poh, John, don't do 
80 1 You've gat to go, you know ! So go at once, and don't go 
slow ; for nobody owns you here, you know. Oh, John, John, if 
joa don*t go you're no homo — no ! You're only a fowl, an owl ; 
a oow, a sow ; a doll, a poll ; a poor, old, good-for-nothing-to- 
nobody, log, dog, hog, or frog, come out of a Concord bog. Cool, 
DOW—- cool ! Do be cool, you fool ! None of your crowing, old 
eock! Don't frown so— don't ! Don't hollo, nor howl, nor 
growl, nor bow-wow- wow ! Grood Lord, John, how you do look ! 
Told you so, you know — but stop rolling your goose of an old 
poll about so, and go and drown your sorrows in a bowl !" 

Exhausted, very naturally, by so stupendous an effort, the 
great Touch-and-go could attend to nothing farther that night. 
Firmly, composedly, yet with an air of conscious power, he 
handed his MS. to the devil in A^'aiting, and then, walking leisure- 
ly home, retired, with ineffable dignity, to bed. 

Meantime the devil to whom the copy was entrusted, ran up 
ateirs to his ^ case," in an unutterable hurry, and forthwith made 
a commencement at " setting" the MS. ^' up." 

In the first place, of course, — ^as the opening word was " So" — 
he made a plunge into the capital S hole and came out in tri- 
miiph with a capital S. Elated by this success, he immediately 
threw himself upon the little-o box with a blindfold impetuosi- 
ty — ^but who shall describe his horror when his fingers came up 
without the anticipated letter in their clutch ? who shall paint his 
fr<ftonishment and rage at perceiving, as he rubbed his knuckles, 
thai he had been only thumping them to no purpose, against the 
bottom of an empt^ box. Not a single littlo-o was in the little-o 
hole ; and, glancing fearfully at the capital-0 partition, ho found 
tkat^ to his extreme terror, in a precisely similar predicament. 
Awe-stricken, his first impulse was to rush to the foreman. 

** Sir !" said he, gasping for breath, ^ I can't never set up noth 
ing without no o's. " 
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^ What do you mean bj that?" growled the foreman^ who wa« 
in a very ill-humor at being kept up so late. 

^ Why, sir, there beant an o in the office, neither a big an nor 
a little un !** 

^ AVbat — what the d — ^1 has become of all that were in the 
case?" 

" /don't know, sir," said the boy, " but one of them ere 6'xette 
devib is bin prowling bout here all night, and I spect he*s gone 
and cabbaged em every one." 

^ Dod rot him I I haven't a doubt of it," replied the foreman, 
getting purple with rage — ^*' but I tell you what you do, Bob, that's 
a good boy — ^you go over the first chance you get and hook every 
one of their i's and (d — n them !) their iszards." 

^ Jist so," replied Bob, with a wink and a frown — *^rO be into 
em, m let em know a thing or two; but in de meantime, that 
ere paragrab ? Miu go in to-night, you know— else iherell be 
the d — ^1 to pay, and — '* 

^' And not a Ut of pitch hot," interrupted the foreman, with a 
deep sigh and an emphasis on the ^ bit." ^ Is it a very long pank 
graph, Bob?" 

** Shouldn't call it a wery long paragrab," said Bob. 

^ Ah, well, then ! do the best you can with it ! we mu$t get to 
press," said the foreman, who was over head and ears in work ; 
^ just stick in some other letter for o, nobody's going to read the 
fellow's tnish, any how." 

'' Wery well," replied Bob, ** here goes it !" and off he hurried to 
his case ; muttering as he went — *• Con«iddeble veil, them ere 
expressions, perticcler for a man as doesen't swar. So Fs to 

gouge out all their eyes, eh ? and d n all their gizzards ! 

Yell ! this here's the chap as is jist able for to do it." The fact 
is, that although Bob was but twelve years old and four feet 
high, he was equal to any amount of fight, in a small way. 

The exigency here described is by no means of rare occur- 
rence in printing-offices ; and I cannot tell how to account f(»r iu 
but the fact is indisputable, that when the exigency doe$ occur, it 
almost always happens that x is adopted as a substitute for the 
letter deiieicnt. The true reason, perhaps, is thatx is rather the 
must superabundant letter in the caseai or at leait wot to in old 
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pm€» — long enough to render the eubstitutlofi in question an 
Nabitual thing with printers. Aji for Bob, he would have coo- 
^iJered it heretical to employ any other eharacter, in a case of 
bis kind, than the x to which he had been accustomed, 

**I sAeUhmu t^ x thie ere paragmb," fiaidhetohimself^ashe read 

; o?er m astonbhrneat, " but it^s jest about the aw fu lest o-wy 

ab 1 ever did eee ;" so x it he did^ unflmcbingly, and U 

press it went j^-ed. 

Nert morning the population of Nopolis were taken all aback 

reading, in ** The Tea-pot,*' the following extraordinary 

ier; 

" S^ hxt JxbB I hxw njcw ! Txid yxu sx, jxu knxw* Thca*t 

rxw, anxtber dme, befrre jxaVe xut xf the wxxda! Dxes 

tur mxlher kfu^ yxu're xut? Xb, nx, nxl sx gx hxme at 

xnce, nxw, Jxhn, tx yxur xdixus xld wxxda xf Cxnexrd ! Gx 

itme txyxur wxxds, xld xwl, — gx! Yxa wxnt? Xb, pxh, 

th» Jxhn, dxnt dx sx ! YxuVe ^ji tx gx, yxti knxw ! sx gr at 

nee, and dxn'i gx slxw ; fxr nxbxdy xwns jxu here, yxu knxw. 

Lbi Jxhn, Jxhn, if yxu dxn't gx yxuVe nx ktmje — nx ! Yxu*re 

wly a fxwl, an xwl ; a cxw, a sxw ; a dxll, a pxU ; a pxxr xld 

Ed-fier-nxthing-tx-nxbxdy Ixg, dxg, hxg, xr frxg, cxrae xutxf 

CxAcxrd bxg. Cxxl, nxw — cxxll Dx be cxxl, yxufxxll 

Ixne if yxur crxwing, xld cxok ! Dxn't frxwn sx — dxn^t J 

n*t hxUx^ nxr hxwlj nxr grxwl, nxr bxw-wxw-wxw 1 Gxxd 

trd, Jxhn, hxw yxu djs Ixxk I Txld yxu ax, yxu knxw^ but 

itxp rxlbng yxur gxxse xf an xld pxU abxut sx, and gx and 

irxwn yxur sxrrxws in a bxwl ! " 

The uproar occasioned by this myslie&l and cabalistical article, 
Is not to be conceived* The fii^t definite idea entertained by the 
opulace w&i, tliat K^me diabolical treason lay concealed in the 
jeroglypbic^ ; and there was a general ru^h to Bullet-hetid'a 
esidenee, for the purpose of riding him on a rail ; but thai gen- 
was nowhere to be found. He Jtad vanished, no one 
^^ tell how ; afid not even tlie ghost of him bas ever been seen 

Unable fa di&cover its legitimate object, the popular fury at 
mgth Bub^ided ; leaving behind it, by way of sediment^ quite a 
b^Iey of opinion about this unhappy affair* 
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One gentleman thought the whole an X-ellent joke. 

Another said that, indeed, Bullet-head had shown much X-nbe* 
ranee of fancy. 

A third admitted him X.-eninc; but no more. 

A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee's design to X-press, 
in a general way, his X-asperation. 

'^ Say, rather, to set an X-amplc to posterity," suggested a 
fifth. 

That Bullet-head had been driven to an extremity, was dear 
to all ; and in fact, since that editor could not be found, there was 
some talk about lynching the other one. 

The more common conclusion, however, was, that the affair 
was, simply, X-traordinary and in-X-pHcable. Even the town 
mathematician confessed that he could make nothing of so dark 
a problem. X, everybody knew, was an unknown quantity ; but 
in this case (as he properly observed), there was an unknown 
quantity of X. 

The opinion of Bob, the devil (who kept dark ^ about his 
having X-ed the paragrab"), did not meet with so much atten* 
tion as I think it deserved, although it was Yerj openly and very 
fearlessly expressed. He said that, for his part, he had no doobt 
about the matter at all, that it was a clear case, that Mr* Bullet- 
head never could be persvaded fur to drink like other Mks, but 
vas ccmtinually a-svigging o' that ere blessed XXX ale, and, as 
a naiteral oonsekvence, it just puffed him up savage, and made 
Wm X (cross) in the X-treme ' 
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DIDDLING 

CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES. 



Hey, diddle diddle, 
The eat and the ftddle. 



Since the world began there have been two Jeremys. The 
one wrote a Jeremiad about usury, and was called Jeremy Ben- 
tham. Jle has been much admired by Mr. John Neal, and was 
a great man in a small way. The other gave name to the most 
important of the Exact Sciences, and was a great man in a great 
way — ^I may say, indeed, in the very greatest of ways. 

Diddling — or the abstract idea conveyed by the verb to diddle 
-»iB sofficiently well understood. Yet the fact, the deed, the thing 
diddUnffy is somewhat difficult to define. We may get, however, 
at a tolerably distinct conception of the matter in hand, by de- 
fining — not the thing, diddling, in itself — but man, as an animal 
that diddles. Had Plato but hit upon this, he would have been 
spared the afiront of the picked chicken. 

Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, why a picked 
chicken, which was clearly a ^ biped without feathers,** was not, 
according to his own definition, a man ? But I am not to be 
bothered by any similar query. Man is an animal that diddles, 
and there is no animal that diddles InU man. It will take an 
entire hen-coop of picked chickens to get over that. 

What constitutes the essence, the nare, the principle of did- 
dling is, in fact, peculiar to the class of creatures that wear coats 
and pantaloons. A crow thieves ; a fox cheats ; a weasel out- 
wits; a man diddles. To diddle is his destiny. ^'Man was 
made to mourn," says the poet. But not so : — he was made to 
diddle. This is his aim — his object — his end. And for this rea« 
son when a man's diddled we say he's *' done.** 
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Diddling, rightlj considered, is a oompoand, of which die 
ingredients are minuteness, interest, perseverance, ingennitj, 
audacity, nonchalance, originality, impertinence, and grin. 

Minuteness: — Your diddler is minute. His operations are 
upon a small scale. His business is retail, for cash, or approved 
paper at sight. Should he ever be tempted into magnificent 
speculation, he then, at once, loses his distinctive features, :uid 
becomes what we term ^ financier." This latter word conveys 
the diddling idea in every respect except that of magnitude. A 
diddler may thus be regarded as a banker in petto — a ^ financial 
operation^*' as a diddle at Brobdignag. The one is to the other, 
as Homer to *' Flaccus" — as a Mastodon to a mouse — as ttie tail 
of a comet to that of a pig. 

Interest : — Your diddler is guided by self-interest. He scorns 
to diddle for the mere S€tke of the diddle. He has an object in 
view — his pocket — and yours. He regards always the main 
chance. He looks to Number One. You are Number Two, 
and must look to yourself. 

Perseverance : — Your diddler perseveres. He is not readily 
discouraged. Should even the banks break, he cares nothing 
about it. He steadily pursues his end, and 

Ut canU a corio nunquam abtterrebttur witeto, 

SO he never lets go of his game. 

Ingenuity : — Your diddler is ingenious. He has constmctiTe- 
ness large. He understands plot. He invents and circumvents. 
Were he not Alexander he would be Diogenes. Were he not a 
diddler, he would be a maker of patent rat-traps or an angler 
for trout. 

Audacity : — Your diddler is audacious. — He is a bold man. 
He carries the war into Africa. He conquers all by assaalu 
He would not fear the daggers of the Frey Herren. With a 
little more pnidence Dick Turpin would have made a good did- 
dler ; with a trifle less blarney, Daniel O'Connell ; with a pound 
or two more brains, Charles the Twelfth. 

nonchalance: — Your diddler is nonchcdanL He is not at all 
nervous. He never hud any nerves. He is never seduced into 
a flurry. He is never put out — unless put out of doon. He ip 
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[>1— cool as a cucumber. He is calm — " calm as a smUe from 
ady Bury/' He is easy — easy as an old glove, or the dam- 
i of imdent BaiJB. 

On^jtttltf^^ — Your diddler h origmal — conscientiously bo* 

lis thought:? are his own. He would scorn to employ those of 

Qottier^ A stale trick is his aversion* He would relum a 

I am sur€, upon diacoveriog that he had obtained it by 

unoriginal diddle. 

Imperiinenee .'^ — Your diddler is impertinent. He swaggera. 
ie miB his arms a-kinabo. He thrusts his hands in hia trowseit' 
kets, Hs sneers in your faee. He treadii on your corns, 
Je eats your dinner, he dinks your wine, he borrows your 
aoney, he puHs your nose, he kicks your poodle, and he kieaei 
iir wife. 

Grin : — Your frtie diddler winds up alJ wiih a grin* But this 
dy ^ees but himself* He grins when Lis daily work is done 
-when bb allotted labors are accompli.slied — at night in his ow^n 
dosetj and altogether for his own private entertainment* He 
biome. He locks his door, fie divests himself of bis 
Dtbe^. He puts out bis candle. He gets into bed* He places 
kis head upon the pillow. All this done, and your diddler ^"ni, 
This 16 no hypothesis. It u a matter of course. I reason 
i priori^ and a diddle would be no diddle without a grin* 
The origin of the diddle is inferrible to tiie infancy of tbe 
Race* Per Imps the first diddler was Adam. At all 
i^enta, we C4m trace the science back to a very remote period 
antiquity. The moderns^ however, have brought it to a per- 
lion never dreamed of by our thick-headed progenitors. 
^itbout pausing to speak of the *'old saws/' therefore, I shall 
ontent myself with a compcidious account of some of the more 
p modem instances/' 

A very good diddle is this. A bou.sekeeper in want of a sofa, 
or instance^ is seen to go in and out of several cabinet ware- 
houses. At letigtb she arrives at one offering an excellent va- 
fiety. She is accosted, and invited to enter, by a polite and 
^cilyble individual at the door, 4She Bnds a sofa well ada|>ted 
I lier viewfi, and, upon inquiring the price, is surprised and de- 
iCed to bear a sum named at least twenty per cenL lower 
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than her expectations. She hastens to make liie parchase, gets a 
bill and receipt, leaves her address, with a request that the arti- 
cle be sent home as speedily as i)os&ible, and retires amid a pro- 
fusion of bows from the shop-keeper. The night arrives and 
no sofa. The next day passe::, and still none. A servant is 
sent to make inquiry about the delay. The whole transaction 
is denied. No sofa has been sold — no money received— except 
by the diddlcr, who played shop-keeper ibr the nonce. 

Our cabinet warehouses are left entirely unattended, and thus 
afford every facility for a trick of this kind. Visiters enter, 
look at furniture, and depart unheeded and unseen. Should aoj 
one wish to purchase, or to inquire the price of an article, a bell 
is at hand, and this is considered amply sufficient. 

Again, quite a respectable diddle is this. A well-dressed 
individual enters a shop ; nudees a purchase to the value of a 
dollar ; finds, much to his vexation, that he has left his pocket* 
book in aoother coat pocket ; and so says to the shop-keeper — 

'^ My dear sir, never mind ! — just oblige me, will you, by 
sending the bundle home ? But stay ! I really believe that I 
have nothing less than a five dollar bill, even there. However, 
you can send four dollars in change with the bundle, you know.** 

*^ Very good, sir," replies the shop-keeper, who entertains, at 
once, a lofty opinion of the high-mindedness of his customer. 
** I know fellows," he says to himself, ^ who would just have 
put the goods under their arm, and walked off with a promise to 
call and pay tlie dollar as they came by in the aflemoon." 

A boy is sent with the parcel and cliange. On the route, quite 
accidentally, he is met by the purchaser, who exclaims : 

'^Ah! this is my bundle, I see— I thought you had been 
home with it, long ago. Well, go on I My wife, Mrs. Trotter, 
will give you the fwe dollars — I lefl instructions with her to 
that effect. The change you might as well give to mt — I shall 
want some silver for the. Post Office. Very good! One, two^ 
is this a good quarter ? — three, four— quite right ! Say to Mrs. 
Trotter tlmt you met me, and be sure now and do not loiter on 
the way." 

The boy does't loiter at all — but he is a very long time in get- 
ting back from his errand — ^fbr no lady of the precise name of 
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Mrs. Trotter is to be discovered. He oonsoles himself, however, 
that he has not been such a fool as to leave the goods without 
the money, and re-entering his shop M-ith a self-satisfied air, 
feels sensibly hurt and indignant >« hen his master asks him what 
has become of the change. 

A very simple diddle, indeed, is this. The captain of a ship 
which is about to sail, is presented by an official looking person, 
with an unusually moderate bill of city charges. Glad to get off 
80 easily, and confused by a hundred duties pressing upon him 
all at once, he discharges the claim forthwith. In about fifteen 
minutes, another and less reasonable bill is handed him by one 
who soon makes it evident that the first collector was a diddler, 
and the original collection a diddle. 

And here, too, b a somewhat similar thing. A steamboat is 
casting loose from the wharf. A traveller, portmanteau in hand, 
18 discovered running towards the wharf at full speed. Suddenly, 
he makes a dead halt, stoops, and picks up something from the 
ground in a very agitated manner. It is a pocket-book, and — 
^ Has any gentleman lost a pocket-book ?" he cries. No one can 
say that he has exactly lost a pocket-book ; but a great excite- 
ment ensues, when the treasure trove is found to be of value. 
The boat however, must not be detained. 

^ Time and tide wait for no man^" says the captain. 

*^ For Grod's sake, stay only a few minutes," says 4he finder of 
the book — ^ the true claimant will presently appear." 

^ Can't wait !" replies the man in authority ; ** cast off there, d'ye 
hear?" 

** What am 1 do ?" asks the finder, in great tribulation. *^ 1 
am about to leave the country for some years, and I cannot con- 
scientiously retain this large amount in my possession. I beg 
joar pardon, sir," [here he addreses a gentleman on shore,] ^* but 
ytm have the air of an honest man. Will you confer upon me 
the fisivor of taking charge of this pocket-book — I knoto I can 
trust you — ^and of advertising it ? The notes, you see, amount 
to a very considerable sum. The owner will, no doubt, insist 
apon rewarding you for your trouble — " 

aj^/ — ^QQ^ ^u/ — \i ^]|s you who found the book." 

•* Well, if you muti haVe it so—/ will take a small reward— 
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just to satisfy your scruples. Let me see — why these notes are 
all hundreds — ^bless my soul! a hundred is too much to take — 
fifty would be quite enough, I am sure — ^" 

" Cast off there !" say^ the captain. 

^ But then I have no change for a hundred, and upon the 
whole, you had better — " 

" Cast off there !" says the captain. 

^ Never mind ?* cries the gentlemen on shore, who has been 
examining his own pocket-book for the last minute or so— ^ never 
mind I /can fix it — here is a fifty on the Bank of North Amer- 
ica — ^throw me the book." 

And the over-conscientious finder takes the fifty with marked 
reluctance, and throws the gentleman the book, as desired, while 
the steamboat fumes and fizzes on her way. In about half an 
hour after her departure, the *^ large amount** is seen to be a 
^ counterfeit presentment," and the whole thing a capital diddle. 

A bold diddle is this. A camp-meeting, or something similar, 
is to be held at a certain spot which is accessible only by means 
of a free bridge. A diddler stations himself upon this bridge, re- 
spectfully informs all p&ssers by of the new county law, which 
establishes a toll of one cent for foot passengers, two for horses 
and donkeys, and so forth, and so forth. Some grumble bat all 
submit, and the diddler goes home a wealthier man by some fifty 
or sixty dollars well earned. This taking a toll fttHn a great 
crowd of people is an excessively troublesome thing. 

A neat diddle is this. A friend holds one of the diddler^s 
promises to pay, filled up and signed in due form, upon the ordi- 
nary blanks printed in red ink. The diddler purchases one or 
two dozen of these blanks, and every day dips one of them in his 
soup, makes his dog jump for it, and finally gives it to him as a 
bonne boitche. The note arriving at maturity, the diddler, with 
the diddler*s dog, calls upon the friend, and the promise to pay^ 
made the topic of discussion. The friend produces it from his 
eicntoirey and is in the act of reaching it to the diddler, when up 
jumps the diddler's dog and devours it forthwith. The diddler i^ 
not only surprised but vexed and incensed at the absurd behavior 
of his dog, and expresses his entire readiness to cancel the obli- 
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gMum at anj moment when the evidence of the obligation shall 
be forthcoming. 

A veiy minute diddle is this. A ladj is insulted in the street 
bj a diddler's accomplice. The diddler himself flies to her 
assistance, and, giving his friend a comfortable thrashing, insists 
upon attending the lady to her own door. He bows, with his 
hand upon his heart, and most respectfully bids her adieu. She 
entreats him, as her deliverer, to walk in and be introduced to 
her big brother and her papa. With a sigh, he declines to do so. 
^Is there no way, then, sir," she murmurs, ^in which I may be 
permitted to testify my gratitude ?'* 

**Why, yes, madam, tliere is. Will you be kind enough to 
lend me a couple of shillings ?" 

In the first excitement of the moment the lady decides upon 
fiunting autright. Upon second thought, however, she opens her 
parse-striogs and delivers the specie. Now this, I say, is a did- 
dle tninute — for one entire moiety of the sum borrowed has to 
be paid to the gentleman who had the trouble of performing the 
insult, and who had then to stand still and be thrashed for per- 
forming it. 

Rather a small, but still a scientific diddle is this. The diddler 
approaches the bar of a tavern, and demands a couple of twists 
of tobacco. These are handed to him, when, having slightly 
eauunined them, he says : 

^ 1 don't much like this tobacco. Here, take it back, and give 
me a glass of brandy and water in its place." 

The brandy and water is furnished and imbibed, and the did- 
dler makes his way to the door. But the voice of the tavern- 
keeper arrests him. 

•* I believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for your brandy and 
water." 

** Pay for my brandy and water ! — didn't I give you the tobao- 
00 for the brandy and water ? What more would you have P' 

^ But sir, if you please, I don't remember that you paid for 
the tobacco." 

^ What do you mean by that, you scoundrel ? — Didn't I give 
joa back your tobacco ? Isn't that your tobacco lying there f Do 
yon expect me to pay for what I did not take ?" 

12» 
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*^ But, sir," sajs the publican, now rather at a loss what to saj, 

*< but sir—" 

" But me no buts, sir," interrupts the diddler, apparently in 
very high dudgeon, and slamming the door afler him, as he makes 
his escape. — ^ But me no buts, sir, and none of your tricks upon 
travellers." 

Here again is a very clever diddle, of which the simplicity is 
not its least recommendation. A purse, or pocket-book, being 
really lost, the loser inserts in one of the daily papers of a large 
city a fully descriptive advertisement 

Whereupon our diddler copies the facts of this advertisement, 
with a change of heading, of general phraseology, and eM'tsM. 
The original, for instance, is long, and verbose, is headed ^ A 
Pocket-Book Lost !" and oequircs the treasure, when found, to be 
lefl at No. 1 Tom street. The copy is brief, and being headed 
with ^ Lost" only, indicates No. 2 Dick, or No. 3 Harry street, as 
the locality at which the owner may be seen. Moreover, it is 
inserted in at least five or six of the daily papers of the day, 
while in point of time, it makes its appearance only a few hours 
after the original. Should it be read by the loser of the purse, 
he would hardly suspect it to have any reference to his own ml^ 
fortune. But, of course, the chances are fixe or six to one, that 
the finder will repair to the address given by the diddler, rather 
than to that pointed out by the rightful proprietor. The former 
pays the reward, pockets the treasure and decamps. 

Quite an analogous diddle is this. A lady of ton has dropped, 
somewhere in the street, a diamond ring of very unusual value. 
For its recovery, she offers some forty or fifty dollars reward — 
giving, in her advertisement, a very minute description of the 
gem, and of its settings, and declaring that, upon its restoration 
to No. so and so, in such and such Avenue, the reward will be 
paid in^anter, without a single question being asked. Duriug 
the lady's absence from home, a day or two afterwards, a ring is 
heard at the door of No. so and so, in such and such Avenue ; a 
servant ap[)ear6 ; the lady of the house is asked for and is de- 
clared to be out, at which astounding information, the visitor 
expresses the mo^t poignant regret His business is of import- 
ance and concerns the lady her^lf. In fact he had the good 
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fi)rtane to fiod her diamond ring. But, perhaps it wonld be as 
well that he should call again. *< By no means !" says the ser- 
vant; and *' By no means!*' says the lady's sister and the lady's 
sister-in-law, who are summoned forthwith. The ring is clamor- 
onsly identified, the reward is paid, and the finder nearly thrust 
out of doors. The lady returns, and expresses some little 
dissatisfaction with her sister and sister-in-law, because they 
happen to have paid forty or ^fiy dollars for a fac-nmile of her 
diamond ring — a fac^mile made out of real pinchbeck and 
unquestionRble paste. 

But as there is really no end to diddling, so there would be 
none to this essay, were I even to hint at half the variations, or 
inflections, of which this science is susceptible. I must bring 
this paper, perforce, to a conclusion, and this I cannot do better 
than by a summary notice of a very decent^ but rather elaborate 
diddle, of which our own city was made the theatre, not very long 
•go, and which was subsequently repeated with success, in other 
still more verdant localities of the Union. A middle-aged gen- 
tlanan arrives in town from parts unknown. He is remarkably 
precise, cautious, staid, and deliberate in his demeanor. His 
dress is scrupulously neat, but plain, unostentatious. He wears 
a white cravat, an ample waistcoat, made with an eye to comfort 
flkme; thick-soled cof^y-looking shoes, and pantaloons without 
straps. He has the whole air, in fact, of your well-to-do, sober- 
sided, exact, and respectable *^ man of business," par excellence — 
one of the stern and outwardly hard, internally sofl, sort of 
people that we see in the crack high comedies — fellows whose 
words are so many bonds, and who are noted for giving away 
guineas, in charity, with the one hand, while, in the way of mere 
bmrgain, they exact the uttermost iraction of a farthing with the 
other. 

He makes much ado before he can get suited with a boarding- 
house. He dislikes children. He has been accustomed to quiet. 
His habits are methodical — and then he would prefer getting into 
a private and respectable small family, piously inclined. Terms, 
liowever, are no object— only he must insist upon settling his bill 
on the first of every month, (it is now the second) and begs his 
landlady, when he finally obtains one to his mind, not on any 
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ftoooiint to forget hm instructionrj upon thm pmui — ^bat to iead iiil 
R biU^ an<f receipt, precisely at ten o'clock, on the firM daj of 
every month, ^nd tmder no circumstances to put it off to the I 
E^euond. 

Theiie arrangements tnade^ our man of btasinees rents itn o6les^ 
in a reputable rather than in a t^'ihionabte qusirter of ilie towiuJ 
There is nothing he more despises than pretence* " Where them \ 
is much show,'* be sajs, " there is seldom anything very solt4 \ 
behind*' — an observation M'hich m profoundly impresses his Lyid« ' 
lady's fancy, that she makes a pencil memorandum of it forth witii, < 
in her great family Bible^ on the broad margin of the Prorerbi • 
of Solomon, 

The next step is to advertise, afler some such faabkm as thjn, 
in the principal bufiiness sixpenuies of this city- — the pennies ar« 
etichowed as not '' respectable" — and aademanding payment for all 
idvertisements in advance. Our man of business holds it m a 
point of his faith that work should never he paid for untU done. 

WAifTKD,— The adveriis**is» being about to commence axcen- 
sive business operations in thi^ city^ will require the servio@» of 
three or four tnteliigent and competent clerk ^ to whom m Itbsim] 
salary will be paid. The very best recoinmendiuioiis, not so 
much for capacity, as for integrity, will he expected* Indeedp as 
the duties to be performed, involve high responKibtlities^ mtd 
targe amounts of money must necessarily pass ihr-ough the hands 
of those engagedt it is deemed advisable to demand a deposit of 
fifty doUari from e»ich derk employed. No pet^n need apply, 
therefore, who is not prepared to leave thissmn in the pniwciBflioa 
of the advertisers, and who cannot furaisb the moat salls&emrf 
testimonials of morality. Young gentlemen piously i^elined will 
be preferred. Application should t>e made between the hoitr»of 
l«n and ekven^ A- M., and four and five, F. M^ of Measro, 

Bogs, Hogs, Loos. Feogs, S& Oob 
No. 110 DogStreeL 

By the thirty-first day of the month, this advertisemetii h«i 
brought to th€ office of Messrs. Bog?, Hogs, Lc^gs Fr«fB md 
Company, some fifteen or twenty young gentlemeti ploofty i» 




dloed. But our man of businesa is in no hurry to oonultide a 
contract with unj — no man of business h ever precipitate — and 
it is not undl the most rigid catechism in respect to the piety of 
each yoimg gentleman's inclinationj that his services are engaged 
aud hi> rlfty dollars receipted ior^justhj way of proper precaution, 
on the part of the respectable firm of Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs*, 
anJ Company. On the morning of the first day of the next 
month, the landlady doe^ not present her biU, according to pro- 
mise — a piece of neglect for which the comfortable head of Uie 
house ending in of^$^ would no doubt have cliided her severely, 
could he !iave been prevailed upon to remain in town a day or 
two for that purpose. 

As it m^ the constables have had a sad time of it, miming 
hither and tliitlier, and all they can do is to declare the man of 
business most emphatically, a "hen knee liigh'* — by which some 
persons imagine them to imply that, in fact, he is n* e. i. — by 
which again the very classical phrase non tst invmiui, U supposed 
to tie understood. In the meantime the young gentlemen^ one 
and all, ai*e somewhat less piously inclined than btffore, vvhile the 
landlady purchases a .^hilling's worth of the beat Indian rubber, 
and very carefully obliterates the pencil memorandum that some 
fool has niade in her great family Bible, on the broad margin of 
tlie Proverbs of Solomon. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ODD. 

AN EXTBAYAOANZA. 

It was a chilly November afternoon. I had just consummat- 
ed an unusually hearty dinner, of which the dyspeptic truffk 
formed not the least important item, and was sitting alone in the 
dining-room, with my feet upon the fender, and at my eJbow a 
small table which I had rolled up to the fire, and upon which 
were some apologies for dessert, with some miscellaneous bottles 
of wine, spirit and liqueur. In the morning I had been reading 
Glover's ** Lebnidas," Wilkie's <* Epigoniad," Lamartine's " Pil- 
grimage,** Barlow's " Columbiad,** Tuckerman's "Sicily," and 
Griswold's " Curiosities ;*' I am willing to confess, therctbre, that 
I now felt a little stupid. I made effort to arouse myself by aid 
of frequent Lafitte, and, all failing, I betook myself to a stray 
newspaper in despair. Having carefully perused the column oi 
^ houses to let,'* and the column of ** dogs lost," and then the two 
columns of " wives and apprentices runaway," I attacked with 
great resolution the editorial matter, and, reading it from begin- 
ning to end without understanding a syllable, conceived the pos- 
sibility of its being Chinese, and so re-read it from the end to 
the beginning, but with no more satis&ctory result I was about 
throwing away, in disgust. 

This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not even critics criticise, 

when I felt my attention somewhat aroused by the paragraph 
which follow.s : 

** The avenues to death are numerous and strange. A London 
paper mentions the decease of a person from a singular cauM. 
He was playing ai ^ puff the dart,' which is played with a IcMig 
needle inserted in aome worsted, and bbwn at a target throagh 
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uhe. He pkce4 the needle at the wrong enJ of the tiibe- 
tuid drawing hia breath strongly to putf" the dart forward with 
force, drew the needle into his thitwit. It entered the ltmgai,iind 
in a few days killed him/' 

Upon ieeing this I fell into a great mge, without esacllj 
knowing why* *' TUh thing," I exclaimed, " is a contempt ibk 
<klsi;hood— a poor hoax — ^the lees of the invention of ?ome pitia- 
hh penny-a-liner — of ^me wretched concoctor of accidents In 
Cocaigne* These tellows, knowing the extravagant gullibility 
of the age, set their wits to work in the imagination of improba- 
ble pOiisihilitie*; — of odd accidents, m they term them ; but to a 
reflecting intellect (like mine," I added^ in parenthesis^ putting 
my forefinger unconi^eioualy to the side of my nose,) " to a con- 
lemplative understanding such m I myself possess, it icems evi- 
dent at once that the marvellous inej-ease of late in these *odd 
accidents* is by far the txldest accident of alL For my own 
part^ I intend to believe nothing benceforHard that has anything 
of the * singular* about it*" 

" Mdn Gott, den, vat a vool you bees for dat \ '^ replied one 
of tlie mast remarkable voicgh 1 ever heard. At first I took It 
for « rumbling in my ears^ — ^uch m a man sometimes experien- 
ces when getting very drunk^ — but» iifion second thought, I con- 
sidered the sound as more nearly r@!fsmbliiig that which prtK-eeda 
from an em tit y barrel beaten with a big stick ; and, in fact, this 
I should have concluded it to be, but for the articulation of the 
syilablei and words. I am by no means naturally ner^ ou8, and 
the very few glasses of Lafitte which I had sipped served to 
embolden me no little, so that I felt nothing of trepidation, but 
merely uplifted ray eyes with a leisurely movement, and looked 
carefully around the room for the intruder, I could not^ how- 
ever, perceive any one at all 

" Humph I" resumed the voice, a*! I continued my survey, 
** yon mu^ pe so dronk as de pig, den, for not zee me as 1 ztt 
bene at your ;tidt.v 

Hereupon 1 beihougbt me of looking immediately before ray 
fKiftei and tbere, sure enough, eonfronting me at the table sat a 
personage nondescript, allhongli not altogether inde^^cnbable, 
Hia body was a wine-pipe, or a rum-pimcheon, or Mimething of 
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that character, and had a truly Falstaffian air. In its nether 
extremity were inserted two kegs, which seemed to answer all 
the purposes of legs. For arms there dangled from the upper 
portion of the carcass two tolerably long bottles, with the necks 
outward for hands. All the head that I saw the monster possessed 
of was one of those Hessian canteens which resemble a large 
snnff-boz with a hole in the middle of the lid. This canteen 
(with a funnel on its top, like a cavalier cap slouched over the 
eyes^ was set on edge upon the puncheon, with the hole toward 
myself; and through this hole, which seemed puckered up like 
the mouth of a very precise old maid, the creature was emitting 
certain rumbling and grumbling noises which he evidently in> 
tended for intelligible talk. 

" I zay/' said he, '^ you mos pe dronk as de pig, vor zit dare 
and not zee me zit ere ; and I zay, doo, you mos pe pigger vool 
as de goose, vor to dispelief vat iz print in de print Tis de 
troof— dat it iz — eberry vord ob it." 

*• "Who are you, pray?*' said I, with much dignity, although 
somewhat puzzled ; ^ how did you get here ? and what is it you 
are talking about ?" 

" As vor ow I com'd ere," replied the figure, ^ dat iz none of 
your pizziness ; and as vor vat I be talking apout, I be talk apoat 
vat I tink proper ; and as vor who I be, vy dat is de very ting I 
oom'd here for to let you zee for yourzelf." 

^ You are a drunken vagabond," said I, *' and I shall ring the 
bell and order my footman to kick you into the street." 

<'He! he! he!" said the fellow, "^hu! hu! ha! datyoacan*t 
do." 

" Can't do !" said I, " what do you mean ?— I can't do what?" 

^ Ring de pell ;" he replied, attempting a grin with his little 
villanous mouth. 

Upon this I made an effort to get up, in order to put ray threat 
into execution ; but the ruffian just reached across the table very 
deliberately, and hitting me a tap on the forehead with the neck 
of one of the long bottles, knocked me back into the arm-chair 
from which I had half arisen. I was utterly astounded ; and, 
for a moment, was quite at a lose what to do. In the meantime, 
he continiied his talk. 




" You see,** said he, " it h te bes3 vor zit still ; and now jou 
&hB\\ know who I pc. Look at me! zee 1 1 am te An^l ov te 

oddr 

** And odd enough, too," I ventured to reply ; *^ but I was 
always under the irapresaion tUat an augol bad wings." 

** Te winj^ ! ■ ' he cried, highly incensed, *' vat I pe do mit te 
wmg? Mtin Gott! do you take rae vor a sbicken?*' 

** No — oh no I" I replied, much alanQed, ** you are no chicken 
— certainly not." 

** Well, den, Kit still and pebabe younself, or V\\ rap you again 
mid me vist^ It iz te sbicken ab to wing, und te owl ab te wdng^ 
und te imp ab le wing, und te head-teu fie I ab le wing. Te angel 
ah n^ to wing, and I am te Angd op t? Odd*'* 

** And your business with me at present is — ^is" — 

** My pizzness ! " ejaeulated the thing, " vy vat a low bred 
buppy you mos pe vor U> ask a gentleman and an angel apout 
his ph'Mne&s ! *' 

This language was rather more than I could hear^ even from 
an angel ; so, plucking up courage, I seized a salt-cellar which 
lay within reaeh, and burled it at the head of the intruder. 
Either he dodged, however, or my aim was inaccurate ; for all I 
ncoouipH&hed was llie demolition of the erystal which protected 
ihe dial of the clock upon the mantel-piece* As for the Angel, 
he evinced his sen^e of ray assault by giving me two or three 
liard couisecutive raps upon the forehead a^ before. These reduc- 
ed me at once to submission, and I am almost asliamed lo confess 
that either through pain or vexation^ there came a few tears into 
mj eyes* 

''^Mein Gott I" said the Angel of the Odd, apparently much 
sofftened at my distress ; ** mein Gott, te man is eder ferry dronk 
or ferry zorry. You mos not trink it so strong — you mos put te 
water in te wine. Here^ trmk dis, like a goot veller, und don't 
gry now — ^don't I ** 

Hereupon the Angel of the Odd replenii^hed my goblet (which 
wai about a third full of Port) wiih a colorless fluid that he 
poured from one of his hand bottles. 1 observed that these 
bottles bad labels about their necks, and that these labels were 
imcrihed '' Kirgehenwaatier/' 
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The considerate kindness of the Angel molliiied me in no little 
measure; and, aided by the water with which he diluted mj 
Port more than once, I at length regained sufficient temper to 
listen to his very extraordinary discourse. I cannot pretend to 
recount all that he told me, but I gleaned from what he said that 
he was the genius who presided over the cofUretemp* of mankind, 
and whose business it was to bring about the add accidents which 
are continually astonishing the skeptic Once or twice, upon my 
venturing to express my total incredulity in respect to his pre- 
tensions, he grew very angry indeed, so that at length I ccHisider- 
ed it the wiser policy to say nothing at all, and let him have his 
own way. He talked on, therefore, at great length, while I 
merely leaned back in my chair with my eyes shut, and amosed 
myself with munching raisins and filliping the stems about the 
room. But, by-and-by, the Angel suddenly construed this behi^ 
vior of mme into contempt. He arose in a terrible passkm, 
slouched his funnel down over his eyes, swore a vast oath, utter- 
ed a threat of some character which I did not precisely compre- 
hend, and finally made me a low bow and departed, wishing me, 
in the language the archbishop in Gil-Bias, ^* beaucoup de boi^ 
heur et un peu plus de ban sens,'* 

His departure afforded me relief. The very few glasses of 
Lafitte that I had sipped had the effect of rendering me drowsy, 
and I felt inclined to take a nap of some fifteen or twenty 
minutet?, as is my custom after dinner. At six I had an appoint- 
ment of consequence, which it was quite indispensable that I 
should keep. The policy of insurance for my dwellmg house 
had expired the day before ; and, some dispute having arisen, it 
was agreed that, at six, I should meet the board of directors of the 
company and settle the terms of a renewaL Glancing upward 
at the dock on the mantel-piece, (for I felt too drowsy to take 
out my watch), I liad the pleasure to find that I had still twenty- 
five minutes to spare. It was half past five; I could easily 
walk to the insurance office in five minutes; and my usual 
siestas had never been known to exceed ^ve and twenty. I felt 
sufficiently safe, therefore, and composed myself to my slumbers 
forthwith. 

Havmg completed them to my satisfiMStioo, I again looked 
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toward the tiin&>pieoe and was half inclined to belieTe in the 
possibility of odd accidents when I foand that, instead of mj 
ordinary fifteen or twenty minutes, I had been dozing only three ; 
for it still wanted seven and twenty of the appointed hour. I 
betook myself again to my nap, and at length a second time 
awdse, when, to my utter amazement, it stiU wanted twenty- 
seTeu minutes of six. I jumped up to examine the clock, and 
found that it had ceased running. My watch informed me that 
it was half past seven ; and, of course, having slept two hours, 
I was too late for my appointment. ^ It will make no difference," 
I said : ** I can call at the office in the morning and apologize ; 
in the meantime what can be the matter with the clock ?" Upon 
eammining it I discovered that one of the raisin stems which I 
been filliping about the room during the discourse of the Angel 
of the Odd, had fiown through the fractured crystal, and lodging, 
singularly enough, in the key-hole, with an end projecting out- 
ward, had thus arrested the revolution of the minute hand. 

^ Ah !" said I, ^ I see how it is. This thing speaks for itself 
A natural accident, such as vnll happen now and then !" 

I gave the matter no further consideration, and at my usual 
hour retired to bed. Here, having placed a candle upon a read* 
ing stand at the bed head, and having made an attempt to peruse 
•ome pages of the ^ Omnipresence of the Deity," I unfortunately 
fell asleep in less than twenty seconds, leaving the light burning 
as it was. 

My dreams were terrifically disturbed by visions of the Angel of 
the Odd. Methought he stood at the foot of the couch, drew aside the 
CDrtains, and, in the hollow, detestable tones of a rum puncheon, 
menaced me with the bitterest vengeance for the contempt with 
which I had treated him. He concluded a long hlirangue by 
taking off his funnel-cap, inserting the tube into my gullet, and 
thus deluging me with an ocean of Kirschenwasser, which he 
poured, in a continuous flood, from one of the long necked 
bottles that stood him instead of an arm. My agony was at 
length insufferable, and I awoke just in time to perceive that a 
lat had run off with the lighted candle from the stand, but not 
in season to prevent his making his escape with it through the 
bole. Very soon, a strong suffocating odor assailed my nostrils 
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the house, I clearly perceived, was on fire. In a few minatea 
the blaze broke forth with violence, and in an incredibly brief 
period the entire building was wrapped in flames. All egress 
from my chamber, except through a window, was cut off. The 
crowd, however, quickly procured and raised a long ladder. By 
means of this I was descending rapidly, and in apparent safety, 
when a huge hog, about whose rotund stomach, and indeed about 
whose whole air and physiognomy, there was something which 
reminded me of the Angel of the Odd — when this hog, I 
say, which hitherto had been quietly slumbering in the mud, 
took it suddenly into his head that his left shoulder needed 
scratching, and could find no more convenient rubbing-poBt than 
that afforded by the foot of the ladder. In an instant I ww 
precipitated and had the misfortune to fracture my arm. 

This accident, with the loss of my insurance, and with the 
more serious loss of my hair, the whole of which had been 
singed off by the fire, predisposed me to serious impressions, so 
that, finally, I made up my mind to take a wife. There was a 
rich widow disconsolate for the loss of her seventh husband, and 
to her wounded spirit I offered the balm of my vows. She 
yielded a reluctant consent to my prayers. I knelt at her feet 
in gratitude and adoration. She blushed and bowed her luxu- 
riant tresses into close contact with those supplied me, tempo- 
rarily, by Grandjean. I know not how the entaglement took 
place, but so it was. I arose with a shining pate, wigless ; she 
in disdain and wrath, half buried in alien hair. Thus ended 
my hopes of the widow by an accident which could not have 
been anticipated, to be sure, but which the natural sequence 
of events had brought about 

Without despairing, however, I undertook the siege of a less 
implacable heart. The fates were again propitious for a brief 
period; but again a trivial incident interfered. Meeting my 
betrothed in an avenue thronged with the elite of the city, I was 
hastening to greet her with one of my best considered bows, 
when a small particle of some foreign matter, lodging in the 
corner of my eye, rendered me, for the moment, completely 
blind. Before I could recover my sight, the lady of mj love 
had disappeared — ^irreparably affronted at what she chose to 
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ooDsider my premeditated mdeness in passing her hj ungre^ted. 
While I stood bewildered at the Riddeiine** of thb accident, 
(whinh might have happeoed, nevertheless, to any one under the 
fiijn),antl while I still contintiL^d incapuble of Bight, I was ac- 
costed by the Angt^l of the Odd, who pi^fi'ered me his aid with 
a civility wliich I had no reason to expect. He examined my 
disordered eye with much gentlene:^ aud skill, informed me that 
I had a dix^p in it, and (whatever a ^ drop^* was) took it out, and 
aifonied me relief. 

I now considered it high time to die^ (since fortune had §0 
determined to persecute me), and accordingly made my way to 
the neareBt river. Here, divesting myself of my clothes, (for 
tliere is no reasion why we cannot die a.s we were bom), I threw 
myself headlong into the current; the sole M'itness of my fate 
bt^ing » Boliiary crow that had been seduced into the eating of 
bmndy-saturated comj atid so had staggered away from his 
JWlbwi;. No sooner tiad I entered the water than this bird took it 
into his head to fly away with the nioist itidispensabk^ portion of 
my appareL Postponing, theretbre, for the present, my suicidal 
design, I just slipped my nether extremities inio the gleeves of 
my coat, and betook myifclf to a pursuit of the felon with all the 
nimblene^s which ihe ca&e requjn.^d and its circumstances 
would admit. But ray evil destiny attended me stilL A» 1 ran 
at full speedy with my nose up in the atmosphere, and intent 
only upon the purloiner of my property, I suddenly perceived 
that my feet rcisted no longer upon terra-firnm ; the fact i§, I had 
thrown myself over a precipice, and should inevitably have been 
^aahed to pieces but for my good fortune in grasping the end of 
m long guide-rope^ which depended from a passing balloon* 

Aa ioon as I sufficiently recovered my senses to comprehend 
the terrific predicament in which I stooil or rather hung, I exert- 
ed all the power of my lungs to tnake that predicament known 
to the EEronaut overhead. But for a long time 1 exerted 
myself in vain. Either the fool could not, or the villain would 
not perceive me. Meantime the machine rapidly &oart?d^ wliile 
my strength even more rapidly failed. 1 was noon upon the 
point of resigning my sell* to my fate, and dropping quiety into 
the fiea, when my spirits were suddenly reviv%>d b^ hearing a 
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hollow voice from above, which seemed to be laxily humming an 
opera air. Looking up, I perceived the Angel of the Odd. He 
was leaning with hb arms folded, over the rim of the car ; and 
w.th a pipe in his mouth, at which he puffed leisurely, seemed to 
be upon excellent terms with himself and the universe. I was 
too much exhausted to speak, so I merely regarded him with an 
imploring air. 

For several minutes, although he looked me full in the face, 
he said nothing. At length removing carefully his meerBchaum 
from the right to the left comer of his mouth, he condescended to 
speak. 

^ Who pe you," he asked, ^ und what der teoffel joa pe do 
dareP' 

To this piece of impudence, cruelty and afiectataon, I could 
reply only by ejaculating the monosyllable ^ Help I" 

" £lp !'' echoed the ruffian — << not I. Dare is te pottle— elp 
yourself, und pe tam'd !" 

With these words he let fall a heavy bottle of Kirschenwasser 
which, dropping precisely upon the crown of my head, caused 
me to imagine that my brains were entirely knocked oot Im- 
pressed with this idea, I was about to relinquish my bold aad 
give up the ghost with a good grace, when I was arrested by the 
cry of the Angel, who bade me hold on. 

" Old on r' he said ; " don't pe in te urry— don't ! Will yoo 
pe take do odder pottle, or ave you pe got zober yet and oome to 
your zenzes ?" 

I made haste, hereupon, to nod my head twice — once in the 
negative, meaning thereby that I would prefer not taking the 
other bottle at present — and once in the affirmative, intending 
thus to imply that I w<u sober and had positively come to my 
senses. By these means I somewhat soflened the Angel. 

^* Und you pelief, ten," he inquired, ** at tc last ? You pelief, 
ten, in te possibility of te odd ?" 

I again nodded my head in assent. 

•* Und you ave pelief in me, te Angel of te Odd ?" 

I nodded again. 

"^Und you acknowledge tat you pe te blind dronk and te 
vool?" 
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I uooded once more. 

*' Put your right hand into your left hand preecbee pocketi tenj 
I In token ov your viiU zubmizzion unto te Angel ov te Odd/* 

Thifi* thing, tor very obviou^i reasons, I found it nuite impoasi- 

[ ble to do. In the first plae«, my left arm had been broken in 

I my faU from the ladder^ and, thereforej had I let go my hold 

irith the right band, I must have let go altogether. In the 

\ KCODd place^ I eould have no breeches until 1 came acro^ tho 

crow. 1 Vim therefore obliged, mucb lo my regret, to shake my 

[ heod in the negatire — intending thus to give the Angel to under* 

titand that I found it mconvenient, just at that moment « to comply 

with his rery reasonable demand 1 No sooner, however, had I 

ceased shaking my head than — 

** Go to der teuffet, ten !" roared the Angel of the Odd* 

In pronouncing these words, he drew a sharp knife across the 

^ide-rope by which I was suspended^ and as we then happened 

' to be precisely over my own house, (wbich, during ray peregrin- 

, ations, had been Jiandsomely rebuilt.) it so occurred that I 

tumbled headlong down the ample chimney and alit upon the 

dining-roora hearth* 

Upon coming to ray senses, (for the fall had very ihorooghly 
Btnnned me,) I found it about four o^clock in the morning. I lay 
[oatfitretcbed where I had fallen from the balloon* My head 
f grovelled in the ashea of an extinguished fire, while my feet re- 
posed upon the wreck of a small table, overt brown, and amid the 
&agmentfi of a miscellaneous dessert^ intermingled with a news- 
I paper, some broken glasses and Bhattered bottle^Ei, imd an empty 
jug of the Schiedam Kirscbenwasser. Thus revenged htniftelf 
tiie Aj^el of the Odd. 
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On Board Balloon '* Scylakk," AprH I, S848. 

Now, mj dear friend — now, for your sins, you are to Buffer tLd 
infliction of a long gossiping letter. I tell you distinctly that I 
am going to punish you for all your impertinences by being as 
tedious as discursive, as incoherent and as unsatisfactory as pos- 
sible. Besides, here I am, cooped up in a dirty balloon, with 
some one or two hundred of the canaille, all bound on a pknturt 
excursion, (what a funny idea some people have of pleasure !) 
and I have no prospect of touching terra firma for a month at 
least. Nobody to talk to. Nothing to do. When one has 
nothing to do, then is the time to correspond with one's friendi^ 
You perceive, then, why it is that I write you this letter — ^it is 
on account of my ennui and your sins. 

Get ready your spectacles and make up your mind to be an- 
noyed. I mean to write at you every day during this odious 
voyage. 

Heigho I when will any Invention visit the human pericranium ? 
Are we forever to be doomed to the thousand inconveniences of 
the balloon ? Will nobody contrive a more expeditious mode of 
progress ? This jog-trot movement, to my thinking, is little less 
than positive torture. Upon my word we have not made more 
than a hundred miles the hour since leaving home ! The very 
birds beat us — at least some of them. I assure you tliat I do 
not exaggerate at all. Our motion, no doubt, seems slower than 
it actually is — this on account of our having no objects about ui^ 
by which to estimate our velocity, and on acoouni of our gotng 
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Vrith the wind* To be sure^ whenever we m^t a balloon we 
liave a eh&nce of perceiving our rate, and then, I admit, Ibings 

I do nol appear so veiy bad, Aecu8tomed as I am to this mode 
^ of travelling, I cannot get over a kind of giddiness whenever a 
[Ijallotm passes us in a cun-ent directly overhead. Il always 
I seems to me like an immense bird of prey about to pounce upon 
^ m and carry us off" in its claws. One went over ua this morning 
about sunrise, and so nearly overhead that its drag-rope actually 
brushed the net- work suspending our car, and caused ua very 
' Berious apprehendoD, Our captain said that if the material of 
' the bag hafl been the trumpery vamished " silk" of fire hundred 
[ or a thousand years ago, we should inevitably have been damaged, 
Tliia i^ilkj as he explained it to me, was a fabric com|;*o^cd of the 
cntmilsof aspedesofearth-wonn* The worm svaj carefully fed 
I en mulberries — a kind of fruit resembling a water-melon — and, 
I when Buffldently fat, was crushed in a milh The pa^te thua 
, arising was called pupynm in it^ primary statCyand \sent through 
m variety of proce^j^ei^ until it finally became " silkt" Singiilar to 
I delate, it was once much adniired v^ an article of femak dress I 
Balloons were also vei^ genernlly consirueted from it* A better 
kind of material, it apfwari, was subsequently found in the down 
fturrounding the seed-vesseLs of a plant vtdgarly called fupft&rht- 
untj and at that lime bt^lanically termed milk-weed. This latter 
kind of silk was design at ed as silk-buckingham, oo account of its 
iuperior durtibilily, and was usually prepared for use by being 
1 Tarnished with a solution of gum caoutchouc — a substnnce which 
in H^mc rcspec*s muiit have i*esemb!ed ihe (fufta perclm now in 
common use, Tbis aioutchouc was oeeasionally called India nib- 
bof or rubber of whist, and was no doubt one of the numerous 
fun^. Never tell me again that I am not at heart an anti- 
quarian. 

Talking of drag-ropes — our own* it seems, has thts moment 
knocked a man overboard from one of the small magnetic pro- 
|K4krs that swarm in ocean below u* — a boat of about six 
thf/u^nd tonENf and, from all accounts, shamefully crowded, 
' These diminutive barques should be prohibited from i^arrying 
more llian a definite number of passengers. The man, of coorsep 
was not permitted to get on board a^ain, and was $oon out of 
Vol, IV,— la 
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sight, he and his life-preserver. I rejoice, my dear friend, that 
we live in an age so enlightened that no such a thing as an indi* 
vidual is supposed to exist. It is the mass for which the true 
Humanity cares, liy-the-by, talking of Humanity, do you know 
that our immortal Wiggins is not so original in his views of the 
Social Condition and so forth, us his cotemporaries are inclined 
to suppose? Pundit assures me that the same ideas were put^ 
nearly in the same way, about a thousand years ago, by an Irish 
philo^sopher called Furrier, on account of his keeping a retail 
shop for cat peltries and other furs. Pundit knowSj you know 
there can be no nystake about it. How very wonderfully do we 
see verified every day, the profound observation of the Hindoo 
Aries Tottle (as quoted by Pundit) — " Thus must we say that 
not once or twice, or a few times, but with almost infinite repeti- 
tious, the same opinions come round in a circle among men." 

April 2. — Spoke to-day the magnetic cutter in charge of the 
middle Motion of floating telegraph wires. I learn that when 
this specifs of telegraph was first })ut into operation by Horse, it 
was considered quite im[)ossible to convey the wires over sea; 
but now we are at a loss to comprehend where the difficulty lay! 
So wags the world. Tempura fnvlantur — excuse me for quoting 
the Ktruscan. What would we do without the Atlantic tele- 
graph ? (Pundit says Atlantic was the ancient adjective.) We 
lay to a few minutes to a.^k the cutter some quest ion^fi, and learned^ 
among other glorious news, that civil war is raging in Africia, 
while the plague is doing its good work beautifully both in Yurope 
and Ayesher. Is it not truly remarkable that, before the magnifi- 
cent light >hed upon philosophy by Humanity, the world was 
accustomed to regard War and Pestilence as calamities? Do 
you know that prayers were actually offered up in the ancient 
temph^s to the end that these evils (I) might not be visited upon 
mankind ? Is it not really difficult to comprehend upon what 
principle of interest our forefathers acted? Were they so blind 
as not to perceive that the destruction of a myriad of individuals \i 
only so much positive advantage to the mass! 

Apri/ :>. — It is really a very line amusement to as^'end the 
rope-ladder leading to the summit of the balloon-liag and thence 
survey the surrounding world. From the car below, you knoW; 
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the prospect m not so coin pre bensive — you am see little vertically. 

, But seated here (wliere I write ihis) in the luxumtisly-ciishsoned 
! open piajc^ea of tlic summit^ one can me ^jverj^ thing that is gtm^ 
I ©n in all directions. JiLst now, there h quite a crovvil of bailuoiis 
fin aighu and ihtj pra^ent a very aninmled ai>pearance, while ihe 
|r«ir IS resonant witli tlie hum of m manj milhons of human voicew. 
] 1 have heard it asserted that when Yellow or (as Pundit f^i7i 
rhave it) Tiolet, who h supposed to have been the first aeronaut, 
y main tainted the praefit^ibiliiy of traversing the aimoaphere in all 

direction:?, by merely aseenditig or descending until a favorable 
I current wa* attained, he was scarcely hearkened to at all by his 
I cotein|ioraries, who looked upon hitu sls merely an ingenious §ort 
i of madman, because the philosophers (I) of the day declan^d iho 

thing inapos>ihlei Really now it does ^eem to me qutte unat> 
^countable how anything so ohvious^ly feasible could have escaped 
[thti sagacity of tfk; ancienl. savuns. But in all ages the great 
I Obt^taclcs to advancement in Ait Lave been opposed by the so- 

oiUed men of s^cJence, To be sure, our men of scicnee ure not 
I quite so bigoted as those of old t — oh, 1 have something s& queer 
I to tell you on this topic Bo you know that it is not more than 
[m ihoustmd years ago since the metaphysieians eon^ented to re- 
[ liitive the pco[*h> of t lie singular fa»»cy that there existed hut (wq 
Wt' roads jljr the aUmnmeni of Truth / Believe it if you ciiu! 
ears that long, long ago^ in the night of Time, there lived 
[ a Turki&h philofe^opher (or Hindoo possibly) called Ariel Tottle, 
I This per!K>n introduced^ or at all events propagated what was 
I termed ihe deductive or </ priori mode of investigation. He 
ratju-t^^d with what he maintained to be itxioms or ** self-evident 
jtrutk^/' and thence proceeded "logically" to results. His great- 
[esl discipleis were one Neudid and one Cant. W«lh Aries Tot tk 

f '] supreme until the advent of one Hog, surnamed the 

Sliepberfl^^* who preached an entirely diflerent syntem, 
I which he called rhe a posteriori or inductive. His plan referred 
I altogether la Sensation. He proceeded by observing, analysing 
wid clarifying ikcts — imtuutiw naiurm, as \\\i':y were afiVcicdly 
j called— into general laws, Aries Tot ties mode, in a word. \m\a 

bai«d on notimena; Hog's on phttimftrfttn Well, m great was 
\ the admiration excited by litis latter systt^m that, at ils first iatro- 
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duction, Aries Tottle fell into disrepute ; but finally he reoorered 
ground and was permitted to divide the realm of Truth with his 
more modem rival. The savans now maintained that the Aris- 
totelian and Baconian roads were the sole possible avenues to 
knowledge. ^" Baconian," you must know, was an a<yective in- 
vented as equivalent to Hog-ian and more euphonious and 
dignified. 

Now, my dear friend, I do assure you, most positively, that I 
represent this matter fairly, on the soundest authority; and you 
can easily understand how a notion so absurd on its very fiioo 
must hav^ operated to retard the progress of all true know* 
ledge — which makes its advances almost invariably by intuitive 
bounds. The ancient idea confined investigation to crawling ; 
and for hundreds of years so great was the infatuation about Hog 
especially, that a virtual end was put to all thinking properly so 
called. No man dared utter a truth to which he felt himself in- 
debted to his Sold alone. It mattered not whether the truth was 
even demonstrably a truth, for the bullet-headed savant of the 
time regarded only the road by which he had attained it. They 
would not even look at the end. ** Let us see the means," they 
cried, ^' the means !'* If, upon investigation of the means, it was 
found to come neither under the category Aries (that is to say 
Ram) nor under the category Hog, why then the savans went no 
farther, but pronounced the ^' theorist" a fool, and would have 
nothing to do with him or his truth. 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even, that by the crawling 83rs- 
tem the greatest amount of truth would be attained in any kmg 
series of ages, for the repression of imagination was an evil not 
to be compensated for by any superior certainty in the ancient 
modes of investigation. The error of these Jurmains, these 
Vrinch, these Inglitch and these Amriccans, (the latter, by the 
way, were our own immediate progenitors,) was an error quite 
analogous with that of the wiseacre who fancies that he must ne* 
cessarily see an obj(*ct the better the more closely he holds it to 
his eyes. These people blinded themselves by details. When 
they proceeded Hoggishly, their "facts" were by means always 
facts — a matter of little consequence had it not been for assum- 
ing that they were facts and must be facts because they appeared 




to be iuch. When they proceeded on the path of the Ram, th^k 
coar.^e was j^carcelv as straight as a rflm*s horti, for they nn^^ 
lieui an axiom which was an aiiom at all. They must have 
fjeen very blind not tp see this, even in their own day ; for even 
in tbetf own day many of the long ** est^ihU^ihtHl'' axioms had 
been rejeeled For example — ^' J^ nikih, nihil Jit f* **s body 
cannot act where it ii not j" "there cannot exist antipodes ;* 
^darkness cannot come out of li^ht**— aJl tho^e, and a dozen 
f other similar propo>ikions, formerly admitted without hesitation 
I axionis, -werer eren at the period of which I speak, seen to be 
I untenable. How absurd in tbeise people, then, to persist in 
^ putting ikith in " axioms" aa immutable bases of Trnth I But 
even out of the mouths of their s^oundest rea'^oners it is easy to 
demonatmte the futility, the imimlpability of iheir axioms in gen- 
\ eml. Who was the soundest of their logicians ? Let me bee 1 
' I will go and ask Pundit and he bflc4 in a minute. ,,.*... Ah, 
here we have it! Here is a Ixiok written neaHy a tliousond 
[ year* ago and lately translated from the Inglitch — which, by the 
' way, apjkean to have bt^en the rudiment of the Amricean. Pun- 
dit says it is decidedly the cleverest ancient work on \u t4>pic-, 
;ic. The author (w(jo wan muclj thought of in his djiy) was 
I.MiUen or Mill ; and we find it recorded of bim, a^ a point 
rofsotne Importance, that he had a milI-bor»e called Bentliam* 
Bui hit U9 glance at the treatise \ 

Ah ! — ** Ability or inabihty to conceive/* says Mr, Mill, 
f tery properly ♦ "is in no eaire to be received jvs a criterion of 
fttic truth/' What modetn in his senses would ever think of 
ttting tljis truism ? The only wonder ivith us must be, how it 
Kflppeneil that Mr. JMill conceived it necessiuy even to hint at 
[ p.ny thing so ohvtous. So far good — -but let us turn over another 
I page. What have we here ? — *^ Contradictories cannot both be 
I Irue — that i&* cannot eo-exist in nature." Here Mr, Mill mean*, 
I for esamplCf that a tree must he either a tree or not a tree — that 
fit tnintiot he at the same time a tree and not a trei.% Very vivH i 
[ ]>ut I ask him t/'%- His reply is this — ^and never pretends to he 
ay thing else tluin thi^^ — ** Because it is impossible to conceive that 
|«Cdatf«dietorie:^ am both he true/* But thi^ is no answer at all, by \m 
i showing ; for hat he not just admitted as a truism that 
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" ability or inability to conceive is tit no case to be received as a 
criterion of axiomatic truth." 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so mnch because their 
logic is, by their own showing, utterly baseless, worthless and 
fuiita.rtic altogether, as Ix^causc of their pompous and imbecile 
proscription of all otJier roads of Truth, of all other means for its 
attainment than the two preposterous paths — the one of creeping 
and the one of crawling — to which they have dared to confine the 
Soul that loves nothing so well as to so{xr. 

B-the-by, my dear friend, do you not think it woald have puz- 
zled these ancient dogmaticians to have determined by which of 
their two roads it was that the most important and most sublime 
of all their truths was, in effect, attained ? I mean the truth of 
Gravitation. Kewton owed it to Kepler. Kepler admitted that 
his three laws were guessed at — these three laws of all laws 
which led the great Ingliteh mathematician to his principle, the 
basis of nil physical principle — to go behind which we must enter 
the Kingdom of Metaphysics. Kepler guessed — that is to say 
inuiffined. He was essentially a ^ theorist" — that word now of 
Hi much sanctity, formerly an epithet of contempt. Would it 
not have puzzled these old moles too, to have explained by which 
of the two "roads" a cryptogi-nphist unriddles a cryptogmph of 
more than usual secrecy, or by which of the two roads Cluimpol- 
lion directt^l mankind to those enduring and almost innumenible 
truths which resulted from his deciphering the Hieroglyphics? 

One word more on this topic and I will be done boring you. 
Is it not jMssiiuj strange that, with their eternal prating about 
rvads to Truth, these bigoted |)eople missed what we now so 
clearly perceive to be the great highway — that of Consistency ? 
Does ii not seem singular iiow they should have failed to deduce 
from the works of God the vital fact tliat a perfect consistency 
mnat be an absolute truth ! Uow plain lias been our progress 
hince the late announcement of this pro))Osition ! Investigation 
has been taken out of the hands of the ground-moles and given, 
us a ta^k, tu the true and only true thinkers, the men of aidrut 
iniagi nation. These latter theorize. Can you not fancy the 
bhout ot' scorn with which my words would be received by our 
progenitors were it possible for them to be now looking over mj 
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ihQialiler ? These men» I mj i/$eor%^ ; and their theories Af« 

limijly correctedi i-educed, ayitemalbed — eleartfdj little by Utile, 

&f their dross of incou^sisttfncy — ^uulil, findlj, a perfect consist* 

mcj i^iiiiid^ appareijt v^4ueh even the most stolid admit, because, 

. ii n. con^btency, to be an absolute and ua unquestionable truth. 

April 4^ — The new gas h doing wonders, in conjunetion with 

he new improvement with gutta percha. How very saie, com- 

lion% manageable, and in every respect canveutent are our 

Bodem bidloons I Here m an immense one approaching us at 

be rate of at least a hundred and fifty miles an hour. It eeemt 

||o be crowded with people— perhaps there are three or four 

Imndred pasjsengtzr*— and yet it soar^ lo aa elevation of nearly 

[* mile, looking down upon poor us with sovereign coniempe, 

[^lill a hundred or even two hundred miles an hour is slow 

[ travelling, after ali 2>t> you remember our flight on the rail- 

j ►'is tue Kaoadaw coniineiit ? — fully three hundred miles 

I .; — that wa^ travelling, Nothing to be seen, though- — 

nothing to be done but flirt, feast aud dance in the tnagnifjcent 

iialooni- Do you remember what an odd sensation was expert- 

r^nced when, by chance^ we esiught a glimpi*e of external objects 

|%vhile the cars were in full flight? Everything seemed unique 

-ui one ma^. For my part, 1 cannot fay but that 1 preferred 

ha travelling by thi» slow train of a hundred miles the hour.. 

rilere we wer*? permitted to have glass windows— even to hav« 

I Ihem o[jeri — und sum e thing like a distinct view of the country 

] wsi^ altaiiijiblc- Puudit says that tht* route lor tild ' 

llgr^at Ktinadaw mil road must have been in some measure markedH 
T^ut about nine hundred years ago 1 In fmtf he goe^ so far at to^ 
ffi*seri that actual tracer of a road are still dLscemible — 
[ traeea referable to a period quite as remote as that mentioned. 
[ The track, it appears, W4i3 douUe only ; ours, you know, has 
I tvfefvc patba; iwid three or ibur new ones are in preparation. 
The aneieiit rails were very dihgbL, and placed so close together .1 
a^ lo be, a*v^^ rm^Jerti notions, quite frivolous, if not dan-i 

igerous in thi . The present width of track— tifty feet I 

c«>nmd«red^ indeed, sscarccly secure enough* For my pai*% j 
, 1 make no doubt that a track of some sort mitsi have eiisted m\ 
j-Texj remote LLme^ m Pundit asserts; for nothing caa h^ dearer \ 
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to my mind, than that, at some period — not less than seven cen- 
turies ago, certainly — the Northern and Southern Kanadaw con- 
tinents were united; the Eanawdians, then, would have been 
driven, by necessity, to a great railroad across the continent. 

April 5. — ^I am almost devoured by enniu. Pundit is the only 
conversible person on board ; and he, poor soul ! can speak of 
nothing but antiquities. He has been occupied all the day in 
the attempt to convince me that the ancient Amriocans ^overmed 
tkemsehei /^^id ever anybody hear of such an absurdity ? — that 
they existed in a sort of every-man-for-himself oonfederacj, 
after the fashion of the ^ prairie dogs" that we read of in fable. 
He says that they started with the queerest idea oonceiTabley 
viz : that all men are bom free and equal — thb in the veiy teeth 
of the laws of gradation so visibly impressed upon all things 
both in the moral and physical universe. Eveiy man ^ voted," 
as they called it — ^that is to say, meddled with public afiair»— 
until, at length, it was discovered that what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's, and that the " Republic" (so the absurd thing 
was called) was without a government at alL It is related, how- 
ever, that the first circumstance' which disturbed, very parti- 
cularly, the self-complacency of the philosophers who constructed 
this ^' liepublic," was the startling discovery that universal suf- 
irage gave opportunity for fraudulent schemes, by means of 
which any desired number of votes might at any time be polled, 
without tlie possibility of prevention or even detection, by any 
party wluch should be merely villanous enough not to be 
ashamed of the fraud. A little reflection upon this disooveiy 
sufficed to render evident the consequences, which were that 
rascality miui predominate — ^in a word, that a republican govern* 
meut could never be anything but a rascally one. While the 
philosophers, however, were busied in blushing at their stupidity 
in not having foreseen these inevitable evils, and intent upon the 
invention of new theories, the matter was put to an abrupt issue by 
a fellow of the name of Moby who took everything into his own 
haiuls and set up a despotism, in comparison with which those 
of the fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses were respectable and 
delectable. This Mob (a foreigner, by-the-by), is said to have . 
been the moat odious of all men that ever encumbered the eaitk 
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le was a giant in stature — inaolenl, mpacioiks filthy ; bad th<i 
[ of a bullock with the htart of ai} hyena tmd the braiDS of 
Wb peacock. He died, at lenfrthi bj dint of hh own enoi^^eiSp 
f^biuh exbaustetl him. Ncvertbeless, he bad his use.^, a-s every- 
thing ba*, however vile, and taught mankind a lesson which to 
lihia day it is in no dsinger of forgetting — never to run directly 
Ejntrary to the natural analogies- As for liepubUcanism» no 
Jogj csould be found for it upon the face of the eaj-tb— unless 
re except the case of the ** prairie dop," an exception which 
t&ema to demonstrate, if anything, that democracy b a verv ad- 
ninible fonn of government — ibr dogi, 

April 6. — hmi night Lad a fine view of Alpha Ly rsBi whose 

iisk, through our captain*^ spy^glass, subtends an augle of 

alf a d^^gree, looking very much as our sun does to the naked 

eye on a mi^ty day* Alpha hyvm^ although so i«fy much larger 

Uhanour sun, by-the-b}'* reaerobk's bim closely m regartls its 9[}Qi^f 

lira atjwosphere, and in many other particulars. It is only within 

be huit century, Pundit tells mC: tb&t the binary r^Iatiou exlst- 

ng liel ween tbei'e two orbs began even to be suspected, The 

^€videiit motion of our system iu lh<j heavuus was (strange to 

ay referred to an orbk about a |jroiligiou:? star in the centre 

»f the galaxy. About tbis star, or at all events about a centre 

rf* gi^vity common to all tins globes of the Milky Way and 

I to be neur Alcyone in the Pleiades, every one of these 

was declared to be revolving, our own pcrfortDing the 

iptjuit in a perit>d of 117,000,000 of yearal We^ with our 

pre^nt lights, our vast telescopic improvements, and so tbrtli, of 

f^ourse find it dilBeull to comprehentl the ground of an idea sueb 

bb* Its fir^t pi'0)>o^fttor was one Mudler. He was led, we 

presume, to this wild bypolhe*!* by mere analogy in the 

Ir^t instance ; but, tbid being the ease^ he should have at kasi 

idb<*n^d to analogy in iUi development, A great ccntiid orb 

eaM, in fact^ auggested; so far Mudler was cotisistenti This 

eniral orb^ however, dynamlcaliy, iihould have been greater 

all ila surrounding orbs taken together. The questiou 

Aigbi then have been asked—" Why do we not see it ?**—«», 

U\ who occupy the mid region of the cluster — the very 

i r uUir mimhf at kasly layst ba aJbiated tlua iacoiioeiv^ble 
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central sun. The a«tronoiner, perhaps, at thia point, took 
refuge in the <in^<restion of non-luminosity : and here analogy 
was suddenly let fall. But even admitting the central orb non- 
luminous, how did he manage toexphiin it? failure to be rendered 
yisihle by thr: incalculable host of glorious suns glaring in all 
directions about it ? No doubt what he finally maintained was 
mr:rely a centre of gravity common to all the reyolying orb»— 
but here again analogy must haye been li t fall. Our system 
revolves, it is true, about a common centre of gravity, bnt it 
does this in connection with and in consequence of a material 
sun whose mass more than counterbalances, the rest of the 
system. The mathematical circle is a curye composed <if an 
infinity of straight lines ; but this idea of the circle — this idea of 
it whicli, in n^gard to all earthly geometr}', we consider as 
merely the mathematical, in contradistinction from the practical, 
idea — is, in sober fact, the practical conception which alone we 
have any right to entertain in respect to those Titanic circles 
with which we have to deal, at least in fancy, when we suppose 
our system, with its fellows, revolving about a point in the centre 
of tJH! galaxy. Let the most vigorous of human imaginations 
but attempt to take a single step towards the comprehension of 
a circuit so unutterable ! It would scarcely be paradoxical to 
say that a flash of lightning itself, travelling forever upon the 
circumference of this inconceivable circle, would still ybmwr be 
travelling in a straight line. That the path of our sun along 
such a circumference — tliat the direction of our system in snch 
an orbit — would, to any human perception, deviate in the 
slightest degree from a straight line even in a million of years, 
is a proposition not to be entertained; and yet these ancient 
astronomers were absolutely cajoled, it appears, into believing 
that a decisive curvature had become apparent during the brief 
period of their astronomical hlstory^-during the mere point — 
during the utter nothingness of two or three thousand years ! 
How inconipreliensibhs that considerations such as this did not 
at once indicate to them the true state of affairs — ^thai of the 
binary revolution of our sun and Alpha Lyne around a common 
centi-e of gnivity I 

April 7w— Contfsued last night onr astronomical i 
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Had a fine view of the live Nepturian aateioids, and watched 
with much iulerest ihe jmitiHg up of n Luge impost on a couple 
of linteb m the now temple at Dnphuis m the mooD* 1 1 was 
amusing to liiink tiiat creatures so diminutive as the iuusriting, 
and benring so little resenibliUice to humanity, foi evinced a me- 
chanical ingenuity so inut'h superior to our owe. One findj it 
difficult, toOr to conceive tbe vast masses whicU these peripk liandlo 
ibeai^ilj^ to be a? light a§ our reaMin telb u§ tbey autUAdly ure, 
^ April 8. — Eureka ! Pundit h in bii glory. A balloou from 
Kaiiadair spok^ us (o-day and threw on board several late papers t 
tbey contain Bome exceedingly curious infoiTnaHon relative to 
Kanawduin or raiber to Aniriecan antiquitie??, You know, I 
prejfume, that laborers have for j^onie niontba been employed in 
pi'teparing ihe ground for a new fountain at ParadLse, the empe- 
ror's principal pleasure ganlen, Famdise, it appears, has been, 
iiterailf/ spi-aking, an islund time out of miiid^that La to savi ItM 
nortbern boundary was always (as far back as any records ex« 
li'nd) a rivule^ or rather a very narrow arm of the sea. This 
arm was gradually widened until it attJiined il5 present breadth— 
a ntile. The whole Jength of the island is nine miles ; the brcailtb 
varies* materially. The entire area (so Pundit my^) was, about 
eight hundred years ago, densely packed with hou.^es, some of 
theoi twenty stories high ; land (for eome moat unaccountable rea- 
poh ' ' ■' ■! as especially precioui* juiit in this vicinity, 

T 1 , ] n akc, ho we ver, of the year 2 50, so tot al ly u p- 

rooted and overwhelmeil the town (for it wajs almost too large to 
b« caJied a village) that ihe most indefatigable of our an liqu art- 
ana have never yet been able to obtain from the site any 
fiuffieient data fin tbe shape of coins, medab or in:5criptioTis5) 
wherewith to "build up even the ghost of a theory concerning ihe 
naanuer^, customs, Arc* &.e, &e., of tbe aboriginal inhabitants. 
Nearly all that we have hitherto known of them h, that tbey 
were a fiorlion of the Kniekerhocker tribe of ravages infei^tiog 
the LVintmcnt at it^ first discovery by Rccotder Riker, a knight 
at the Golden Fleece, They w^ere by no mean* uiieiviiiKed^ 
however, bat cultivated various arts and even acienced after a 
fasliioa of their own, li h related of them that they were aeute 
in many respects, but were oddly afflicted with a mononiiinia for 
building what, in the ancient Amriccaa, wai denomve^^Ei^ 
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^ churches" — a kind of pagoda instituted for the worship of two 
idold that went by the names of Wealth and Fashion. In the 
end, it is said, the island became, nine-tenths of it, church. The 
women, too, it appean*, were oddly deformed by a natural protu- 
berance of the region just below the small of the back — although, 
most unaccountably, this deformity was looked upon altogether 
in the light of a beauty. One or two pictures of these singular 
women have, in fact, been miraculously preserved. They look 
very odd, very — like something between a turkey-cock and a 
dromedary. 

Well, these few details are nearly all that have descended to 
Ufi respecting the ancient Knickerbockers. It seems, however, 
that while digging in the centre of the emperor's garden, (which, 
yon know, covers the whole island,) some of the workmen un- 
earthed a cubical and evidently chisseled block of gnmite, weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds. It was in good preservation, 
having received, apparently, little injury from the convulsion 
which entombed it. On one of its surfaces was a marble slab 
with (only think of it!) an uiscription — a legible inMcripHan* 
Pandit is in ecsta<^ies. Upon detaching the slab, a cavity ap- 
peared, containing a leaden box filled with various coins, a long 
scrool of names, several documents which appear to resemble 
newspapen, with other matters of intense interest to the antiquap 
rian ! There can be no doubt that all these are genuine Amric- 
can relics belonging to the tribe called Knickerbocker. The 
papers thrown on board our balloon are filled with fac-similes of 
the coins, MSS., typography, &;c &c I copy for your amuse- 
ment the Knickerbocker inscription on the marble slab >— 



This Comer Stone of a Monument to the 

Memory of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 

19tii day of October, 1847, 

the anniversary of the surrender of 

Lord Comwallis 

to General Washington at Yorktown, 

A. D. 1781, 

under the auspices of the 

WashingtoD Monument Association of the 

city of New York. 
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T^k, us I give it, is a verbatim iransktion done by Ptindit 

timself, so there aern be no ttmtjike about iL From ilie few 
irord^ thuE. preserved, we glean seveml importatititents of know- 
edge, not the least interesting of which ia tlii.^ tkci that a thoosund 
yeai^ ago ctduo/ monumenl^ had Ikllen into 41&um — a^ wa.^ ail 
Tery proper^ — the iKJople contentiDg themselves, as we do now, 
with a mere indication of the. design to erect a moTvument at some 
future time ; a cornerstone being cautiously laid by itself ^^ soli- 
tary and alone" (excuse me for quoting the great Amriccan 
poet Benton I) a^ a guarantee of the magnaniojoua mitntimi. We 
ascertajo, too, y^rj distinctly, from this* wlmtmble inscription, the 
bow, as well as the where and the wljat, of the great surrender 
in question. As to tb« wkett^ it wa* Yorktown (wherever that 
was, and m to the whm^ it wa« General Comwallis (no doubt 
amne wealthy dealer in eom)* He was Burrendered. The m- 
tcriptlon commemorates ihe i^urrender q^ — what ? — why, ** of 
Lord Coruwallis/* The only question is what could the i^avagea 
wish him surrendered for< But when we remember that these 
savages were undoubtedly cannibals, we ar^ led to the concluMon 
that they intended bim for sausage. As to the how of the sur- 
render, no Iminfiifige can be mors explicit, LorI Cornwidlia was 
iiurrundered (tor sausage) *^ under the audpice^ of the War^hington 
Monument Association" — no doubt a charitable institution for 

be depositing of corner-stones, Bot^ lleaven bless me ! what 

I tht matter? Ah, I see — the balloon ha^ collapsed, and we 
\\ have a tumble into the sea* 1 have, therefore, only lime 
no ugh to add that, fixim a hasty inspection of the iac-«imile^ of 
ftewspapera, &c. ^., I Jhid that the great men in those days 
aoiig the Amriccans, were one John, a smith, and one Zacchary, 
^ tailor. 

Good bye, until I see you again. Whether you ever gel thii 
Etter or not is a point of little imfiortance, as I write altogether 
cir my own amusement. I shall cork the MS, up in a botUe^ 
vever, and throw it into the sea. 

Yours cverlastbglyt 

PUNDITA, 
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LOSS OF BREATH. 

A TALC NBITBBE IN NOft ODT OF " BLACKWOOD.** 

O braaibe not, &c.— Mookb'i MsMDUt. 

The most notorious ill-fortune must in the end, yield to the 
untiring courage of philosophy — as the most stubborn city to the 
ceaseless vigilance of an enemy. Salmanezer, as we liave it in 
the holy writings, lay three years before Samaria ; yet it felL 
Sardanapalus — see Diodorus — maintained himself seven in Nine- 
veh ; but to no purpose. Troy expired at the close of the seoond 
lustrum ; and Azoth, as Aristaeus declares upon his honor as a 
gentleman, opened at last her gates to Psammitticus, after 
having barred them for the fifth part of a century. * • • 

^ Thou wretch ! — thou vixen I — thou shrew I" said I to my 
wife on the morning after our wedding, '* thou witch I — thou 
hag! — thou whipper-snapper! — thou sink of iniquity 1 — thou 
fiery-faced quintessence of all that is abominable I — thou — thou 
— " here standing upon tiptoe, seizing her by the throaty and 
placing my mouth close to her ear, I was preparing to launch 
forth a new and more decided epithet of opprobrium, which 
should not fail, if ejaculated, to convince her of her insignificance^ 
when, to my extreme horror and astonishment, I discovered that 
I had lost my breath. 

The phrases '^ I am out of breath,** '* I have lost my breath,** 
&C., are often enough repeated in common conversation ; but it 
had never occurred to mo that the terrible accident of which I 
speak could bo7ia fide and actually happen ! Imagine — tliat is if 
you have a fanciful turn — imagine, I say, my wonder — ^my con 
stemation — ^my desf air I 
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Tliei-^ IB a good geniui, however, whieb has never entirely de- 
eeritjd me^ Iti my most ungovernable mooda I ftill rt^tmn m 
een^p of pmprietjr, ft k chemin dtx pmsion^ mt mndmt — ^ai 
LoM Edouitrd in llic '* Julit?** eajg it did hitn — h la pMlostfphie 

Although I could not iit first precisely ascertain to what degree 
the occurrence had affected roe* I determined at all events to 
eoneeal the niatter from my wife, until further experience fihtiuld 
discover lo me the extent of thig my unheard of calamity. Alter- 
ing my countenance, therefore, in a moment, firora il« bepuffed 
and distorted af>pearance, to an expression of arch and coqeuttish 
benignityf I gave my Ifuly a pat on the ono cheeky and a kiss on 
the other, and without saying one syllable^ (Furies ! I could not), 
lefl her jmtonished at my drollery, as I pirouetted out of the room 
in a tas de ZejJij/r. 

Beliold me then safely ensconced in tny private hudoir, a 

S^arfuL instance of the ill consequences attending npon irascibility 

alive, with the qnalitication^i (}f the dead — dead^ with tire pro- 

nsities of the living — iin anomoly on the face of the earth— 

eing very calm, yet breatldeas* 

Yes ! brpatUles?^ I am flerious in asferting that my breath Wia 
nit t rely pim% I eould not have stirred with it a feather if my 
fcfe hud t^een at issue., or sullied even the delicacy of a mirror. 
lard fate I — yet there wxts some alleviation to the first over- 
iheiming paroxysm of my sorrovr. J found, upon trial, that 
'the prjwt^rs of mte ranee vrhich, upon my inability to proceed in 
tht' eonv^'isikiion witli my wife, 1 then cmieluded to be toiaUy 
destroyed, were in fuet only partially impeded, and I discovered 
that had 1 at that intereiiting criijis, dropped ray voitse to a sm- 
gularly deep guttural, I might still have continued to her the 
MBttaunieation of my sentiments; this pitch of voice (the gut^ 
Hfieri) depending, 1 find, not ufKm the current of the breath, but 
upon a certain ^pa'^modic action of the muscle si of the throat- 
Throwing myself upon a eliair, I rGmained for some time ab^ 
iorhed in meditation* My reJiection^, be sure, were of no con- 
sohitory kind* A thon^vand vague and laehrymulory fancie? 
tnok possesion of my soul — and even the idea of siticide fhtted 
ttirtti my brain ; but it ib a trait in the perversity of hiunai: 
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nature to reject the obvious and the ready, for the far-distant 
and equivooeJ. Thus I shuddered at self-murder as the most 
decided of atrocities while the tabby cat purred strenuously ufion 
the rug, and the very water-dog wheezed a.ssiduously under the 
table ; each taking to itself much merit for the strength of its 
lungs, and all obviously done in derision of my own pulmonary 
incapacity. 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and fears, I at length 
heard the footsteps of my wife descending the staircase. Being 
DOW assured of her absence, I returned with a palpitating heart 
to the scene of my disaster. 

Carefully locking the door on the inside, I commenced a vigor- 
ous search. It was possible, I thought that, concealed in some 
obscure corner, or lurkmg in some closet or drawer, might be 
found the lost object of my inquiry. It might have a vapory — 
it might even have a tangible form. Most philosophers, upon 
many points of philosophy, are still very unphilosophical. Wil- 
liam Godwin, however, says in his ^ Mandjeville," that ^ invisible 
things are the only realities," and this all will allow, is a case in 
point. I would have the judicious reader pause before accusing 
such asseverations of an undue quantum of absurdity. Anaxa- 
goras, it will be remembered, maintained that snow is black, and 
this I have since found to be the case. 

Long and earnestly did I continue the investigation : bat the 
contemptible re^tu-d of my industry and perseverance proved to 
be only a set of false teeth, two pair of hips, an eye, and a bun- 
dle of biUettt-daux from Mr. Windenough to my wife. I might 
as well here observe that this confirmation of my lady's partiality 
for Mr. W. occasioned me little uneasiness. That Mrs. Lacko- 
breath should admire anything so dissimilar to myself was a 
natural and necessary evil. I am, it is well known, of a robust 
and corpulent appearance, and at the same time somewhat dimin- 
utive in stature. Wliat wonder then that the lath-like tenuity of 
my acquaintance, and his altitude, which has grown into a prov- 
erb, should have met with all due estimation in the eyes of Mrs. 
Lackobreath. But to return. 

My exertions, as I have before said, proved fruitless. Closet 
after closet — drawer after drawer — comer after comer— wert 
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Bcratinised to no purpose. At one time, however, I thonght 
mjself sure of my prize, having in rummaging a dressing-ease, 
accidentally demolished a bottle of Grandjean's Oil of Archangels 
— which, as- an agreeable perfume, I here take the liberty of 
recommending. 

With a heavy heart I retumed to my boudoir — ^there to ponder 
upon some method of eluding my wife's penetration, until I oouid 
make arrangements prior to my leaving the country, for to this 
I had already made up my mind. In a foreign climate, being 
unknown, I might, with some probability of success, endeavor 
to conceal my unhappy calamity — a calamity calculated, even 
more than beggary, to estrange the affections of the multitude, 
and to draw down upon the wretch the well-merited indignaticm 
of t^ virtuous and the happy. I was not long in hesitation. Being 
naturally quick, I committed to memory the entire tragedy of 
^ Metamora." I had the good fortune to recollect that in the ac- 
centuation of this drama, or at least of such portion of it as is 
allotted to the hero, the tones of voice in which I found myself 
deficient were altogether unnecessary, and that the deep guttund 
was expected to reign monotonously throughout 

I practised for some time by the borders of a well frequented 
marsh ; — therein, however, having no reference to a similar pro- 
ceeding of Demosthenes, but from a design peculiariy and con- 
scientiously my own. Thus armed at all points, I determined to 
make my wife believe that I was suddenly smitten with a pas- 
sion for the stage. In this, I succeeded to a miracle ; and to 
every question or suggestion found myself at liberty to reply in 
my most frog-like and sepulchral tones with some passage from 
the tragedy — any portion of which, as I soon took great pleasure 
in observing, would apply equally well to any particular subject 
It is not to be supposed, however, that in the delivery of such 
passages I was found at all deficient in the looking asquint — the 
showing my teeth — the working my knees — the shuffling my 
feet— or in any of those unmentionable graces which are now 
justly considensd the characteristics of a popular performer. 
To be sure they spoke of confining me in a straightrjacket— 
but, good Qod I they nevdr suspected me of having lost my 
breath. 
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Having at length pnt my afiain in order, I took my seat very 

early one morning in the mail stage for , giving it to be un* 

dcrstood, among my acquaintances, that business of the last im- 
portance required my immediate personal attendance in tliat 
city. 

The coach was crammed to repletion ; bat in the uncertain 
twilight the features of my companions could not be distinguished. 
Without making any effectual resistance, I suffered myself to be 
placed between two gentlemen of colossal dimensions ; while a 
third, of a size larger, requesting pardon for the liberty he was 
about to take, threw himself upon my body at full length, and 
falling asleep in an instant, drowned all my guttund ejaculations 
for relief^ in a snore which would have pnt to blush the roarings 
of the bull of Phalaris. Happily the state of my respiratory 
&culties rendered suffocation an accident entirely out of the 
question. 

As, however, the day broke more distinctly in our approach 
to the outskirts of the city, my tormentor arising and adljusting 
his sLirt-collar, thanked me in a very friendly manner for my 
civility. Seeing that I remained motionless, (all my limbs were 
dislocated and my head twisted on one side,) his apprehensions 
began to be excited ; and arousing the rest of the passengers, he 
communicated in a very decided manner, his opinion that a dead 
man had been palmed upon them during the night for a living 
and respon^^ible fellow-traveller ; here giving me a thump on the 
right eye, by way of demonstrating the truth of his suggestioii. 

Hereupon all, one afler another, (there were nine in company), 
believed it their duty to pull me by the ear. A young practising 
physician, too, having applied a pocket-mirror to my mouth, and 
found me without breath, the assertion of my persecator wak 
pronounced a true bill ; and the whole party expressed a deter- 
mination to endure tamely no such impositions for the future, and 
to proceed no farther with any such carcasses for the present. 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign of the *^ Crow," 
(by which tavern the coach happened to be passing,) without 
meeting with any farther accident than the breaking of both my 
arm:^, under the lefl hind wheel of the vehicle. I must besides 
do the driver the . ustice to state that he did not foi^t to throw 
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after me the ki^g^st of mj tninlu, which, tmfortunatelj fulling 
on my hvad^ &acturtid mj skull io a manner at once intereitiug 
itnd t'jttracprciiaarj* 

ThB land lord af I be " Crow/* who is a hospitable msiji, finding 
ibiU my trunk conliiiiitrd auffk-ient to inderanity Idoa for any lilUe 
trouhk ht? might tukt? in my bt'lialii sent forthwith for a sturgeon 
of his ftcqyaintam^e, and deliFered me to his care with a hiE and 
re(^ipt Jbr ten doll at &. 

Thu purLrliaser took me to his apartments and commenced 
operatjonii immediiit^ly. Having cut ofi' my ears, bowever^ he 
dL^'Overed Bignes oi' mu mat ion. lit! now rang the btfll^ and ^ent 
for a neighboring apoiheairy with whom to consult in the emcr- 
gtfjicT. Ill oaie of hie ijuspicions with regard io my existence 
proving altimai^ly correct, he, in the meantime, made an incision 
in ray slomadi^ and removed several of my viscera for private 
dis^eelion. 

The apothecitry had an idea ibat I waa actualiy dead. This 
idea I endeavored to confute, kicking and plunging with all my 
might, at id making the moa furious confortion^— for the opera- 
lioilg of tbe surgeon bad, in a mca^^ure, restoi^d me to the poases- 
sion of ray faculties* AU, however, was attributed to the etJecta 
of a new galvanic battery^ wberewitii ibe apothecary, who is* 
rtialiy a man of inlbnnanon, performed several eurious experi- 
ment*, in whicb, horn my pergonal share in ibeir fullilment, I 
eould not help fediag deeply interested^ It waa a eouree of 
mo ri* Station to me nevertht^less, that atlhongb I made several 
atlemptis at conversation, my powers of speech were so entirely in 
abeyance; that 1 could Dot even open my mouth ; much le^ then 
make reply to some ingenious but fanciful ibeories of whicb^ un- 
der other circun^tances, my minute acquaintance with the Htp- 
poenitiau pjitbolojry w«:mld have atlbnied me a ready confutation* 

Not being ablt: to arrive at a conclusion, the pritctitionera 
remanded me for fartber examination, I was taken up into a 
garret; and the surgeon's lady having accommodated mc with 
drawei-s and stocking^^ ihe .surgeon himself fjii^tened my liandiij 
and tied up my jaws whb a iK)cket handkerchief^— then boltt^d 
the door on ihe outride a* be hurried to hi& dinner, leaving mo 
alone to iilonee and to meditaiion. 
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I now discovered to mj extreme defight that I coald have 
spoken had not mj mouth been tied up by the pocket handker- 
chief. Consoling myself with this reflection, I was mentaUy re- 
peating sbme passages of the ^ Omnipresence of the Deity," as 
is my custom before resigning myself to sleep, when two cats, of 
a greedy and vituperative turn, entering at a hole in the wall, 
leaped up with a flourish a la Oatalani, and alighting opposite 
one another on my visage, betook themselves to indecorous con- 
tention for the paltry consideration of my nose. 

But, as the loss of his ears proved the means of elevating to 
the throne of Cyrus, the Magian or Mige-Gush of Persia, and as 
the cutting ofi* his nose gave Zopyrus possession of Babylon, so 
the loss of a few ounces of my countenance proved the salvation 
of my body. Aroused by the pain, and burning with indignation, 
I burst, at a single effort, the fastenings and the bandage. — Stalk- 
ing across the room I cast a glance of contempt at the belliger- 
ants, and throwing open the sash to their extreme horror and 
disappointment, precipitated myself, very dexterously, from the 
window. 

The mail-robber W , to whom I bore a singular resem- 
blance, was at this moment passing from the city jail to the 
scaffold erected for his execution in the suburbs. His extreme 
infirmity, and long continued ill health, had obtained him the 
privilege of remaining unmanacled ; and habited in his gallows 
costume— one very similar to my own — he lay at full length in 
the bottom of the hangman's cart (which happened to be under 
the windows of the surgeon at the moment of my precipitation) 
without any other guard than the driver who was asleep, and two 
recruits of the sixth infantry, who were drunk. 

As ill-luck would have it, I alit upon my feet within the vehi- 
cle. W , who was an acute fellow, perceived his opportu- 
nity. Leaping up immediately, he bolted out behind, and 
turning down an alley, was out of sight in the twinkling of an 
eye. The recruits, aroused by the bustle, could not exactly com- 
prehend the merits of the transaction. Seeing, however, a man, 
the precise counterpart of the felon, standing upright in the cart 
before their eyes, they were of opinion that the rascal (meaning 
W ) was after making his escape, (so thej crpressed 
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Iheniselvea,) aad^ Iwving conununicated this opinion to one 
[another, they took each a dram, and then knocked me downwlili 

I' the butt-ewds of their muskets. 

It was not long ere we arrived at the place of defitination. Of 
[ <5oiJr^ nothing could he said in my defence* Hanging was my 
lineTritable fate, I resigned myself thereto with a feeling half ' | 
itupid, hulf acrimonioufi. Being little of a cynicj I had all die 
[«entimentfi of a dog. The hangmtiu, however, adjusted ihe noose 
ifthont my neck. The drop tell* 

I tbrbear to depict my sensations upon the gfellows ; although 
[^ere^ undoubtedly, I could apeak to the point, and it is a topio 
I upon which nothing hag been well said. In fact, to write u[K)n 
I Buch a theme it is necessary to have been hanged* Every author 
[should confine himself to mutters of experience. Thus Mark 
In tony compoiied a treatise upon getting drunk. 
I may just mention, howevefj that die I did not My body 
1, hut I liad no breath to he suspended ; and but for the knot 
Biider my left ear (wbieh had tlie feel of a military stock) I dare 
Bay ttiat I siiould have exi>enenced very Utile inconvenience* 
I As for the jerk given to my neck upon the faUing of the drop, it 
Lmerely proved a corrective to the Iwi^it afforded me by the fat 
Eenc km £in in the coach. 

For good reasoni, however, 1 did my be&t to give the crowd 
the worih of their trouble. My convukionii were said to be ex- 
ordinaty. My spa&mii it woutd have been ditfieult to beat. 
The populace ciimrcd. Several gentlemen swooned ; and a mut- 
Jtilude of ladies were carried home in hysterie??. Pinxit availed 
biimself of the opportunity to retouch, from a sketch taken upon 
|the spot, his adniimbte painting of the "* Marsyas flayed alive/' 
When I had afibrded suflicient amusement, it was thought 
' to remove my body from the gallows ; — this the moro 
jially as the real culprit had in the meantime been retaken 
ind recognized; a fact which 1 was bo unlucky a^; not to know. ,, 
Much i^ympathy was, of course exerciied in my behalf, and aa 
no one made claitn to my corpse, it wa^ ordered that I should be 
interred in a public vault. 

He re J afii-'r due interval, 1 was depa^ited. The sexton dopart^ i 
and I was lelt abne, A line of Mar^ton's " Malcontent*^ — 
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Death*fi a good fellow and keeps open hoaie — 

Struck mc at tliat moment as a palpable lie. 

I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, and stepped out. 
The place was dreadfully dreary and damp, and I became troubled 
•with ennui. By way of amusement, I felt my way among the 
numerous coffins ranged in order around. I lifted them down, 
one by one. and breaking open their lids, busied myself in specu- 
lations about the mortality within. 

^' This,** I soliloquized, tumbling over a carcass, puffy, bloated* 
and rotund — " tlus has been, no doubt, in every sense of the word, 
an unhappy — an unfortunate man. It has been his terrible lot 
not to walk, but to waddle — ^to pass through life not like a human 
being, but like an elephant — not like a num, but like a rhmo- 
ceros. 

^ His attempts at getting on have been mere abortions, and his 
circumgyratory proceedings a palpable failure. Taking a step 
forward, it has been his misfortune to take two towards the right, 
and three towards the left. His studies have been confined to 
the poetry of Crabbe. He can have had no idea of the wonder 
of a pirouette. To him a pa$ de papiUon has been an abstract 
conception. He has never ascended the summit of a hilL He 
has never viewed from any steeple the glories of a metropolis. 
Heat has been his mortal enemy. In the dog-days his days have 
been the days of a ^og. Therein, he has dreamed of flames and 
suffocation — of mountains upon mountains— K)f Pelion upon Ossa. 
He was short of breath — to say all in a word, he was short of 
breath. He thought it extravagant to play upon wind instru- 
ments. He was the inventor of self-moving fans, wind-saib, and 
ventilators. He patronized Du Pont the bellows-maker, and 
died miserably in attempting to smoke a cigar. His was a case 
in which I feel a deep interest — a lot in which I sincerely sym- 
pathize. 

" But here," — said I — " here" — and I draggtf'd spitefully from 
its reccptaclf^ a gaunt, tall, and peculiar-looking form, whose re- 
markable appi^arance struck me with a sense of u iwelcome 
famili:irity — " here is a wretch entitled to no earthly commisera- 
tion." Thus saying, in order to obtain a more distinct view of 




jsty iubject, I applied my thymb and ibra-Onger to its nose, and 
eausiiig it to a^ume a sitting positioQ up^n tho grounJ^ held U 
tiiud, at the itingth of my arm, while J ^uoiinwcd my soliJoi-|uy, 

— ** Ed titled,'' I repeattid, " to no eartlilj commiieratiocu Who 
indeed would think of compassionating a shadow ? Be^idea, ha^i 
he DOt hBd hi.< full share of the blessings of mortality ? Ilo was 
the originator of lalt monamcni>*— t*hul*t<jwer3 — lightning-roda^ — 
lombardy poplan*. lli^ treatwie upon ** Shades aad Shadows*' 
ha:^ imuiortalized litm, lie edited with diatingxiislied ability the 
la.st edition of *' South on tiie Bones." He went early (o college 
and studied pneumatics. He then came home^ talked eternal ly» 
and played upon the French-horn. He patronised the bag-pi pe^. 
Gft{»tatn Barclay, who walked sigaint^t Time, would not walk 
^fpBmntr him. Windham uud Ailhrenih were hid fa^'orlte writei*^* 
— his (avorite artist, Phiz* He died glonougly while inhaling 
^sa-^mtpie jkttii carrupitor, like the Juma piidimtm in Hiero- 
nyiaas.* He wai* indubitably a *' 

** How <^ijn you ? — bow — can — you T — interrupted the object 
of my animadversions J giisping for brcaih, and tearing oiF, with a 
dcHfierale exertion, the bauduge around iu jaws — ** how can you, 
Mr* Lacl&obreath, be £0 internally cruel as to pinch me in that 
manner by the nosse ? Did you not aee how they had tliiitened 
np my moulh — nnd you mmtkao^ — if you know any thing — bow 
vast a superiiuity of breath 1 have to dispose t^H If you do tad 
know, however, fit down and you shall ^ee. — In my situation il 
is really a great relief to be able to oi^en one'.s mouth-^to he able 
to axpatiat^ — to bt' able to communicate with a person like your- 
self, who do not think your&elt' cull(jd upon at every period to 
interrupt the thrciid of a geutlemati'^ discourse. — Interruptions 
ILTC annoying and should undoubtedly be abolished — don'i you 
think ^0 ? — no reply, 1 beg you.— one person is enough to be 
jB peaking at a time. — I shall be done by-and-by, and then you 
raay Ijegin. — How the devil, sir^ did you get into this place ?^ 
not a word I beseech you — ^been here some time myself — terrible 
accident 1 — heard of it, I supjw^e — awful calamity I — walking 
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under your windows — some short while ago— about the time joa 
were stage-strudc — horrible occurrence ! — heard of "catching 
one's breath," eh? — hold your tongae I tell yoa ! — ^I caught 
somebody else's I — ^had always too much of my own — met Bkb 
at the comer of the street — ^would'nt give me a chance for a word-^ 
could'nt get in a syllable edgeways — attacked, consequentljy with 
epilepsis — Blab made his escape — damn all fools t — they took 
me up for dead, and put me in this place — pretty doings aU of 
them ! — ^heard all you said about me — every word a lie — horri- 
ble ! — wonderful!— outrageous! — ^hideous I — incomprehensible!— 
et ceterar— et cetera— et cetera — et cetera — " 

It is impossible to conceive my astonishment at so unexpected 
a discourse ; or the joy with which I became gradually convinced 
that the breath so fortunately caught by the gentleman (whom I 
soon recogDized as my neighbor Windenough) was, in fact, the 
identical expiration mislaid by myself in the conversation with 
my wife. Time, place, and circumstance rendered it a matter 
beyond question. I did not, however, immediately release my 
hold upon Mr. W.'s proboscis — ^not at least during the long period 
in which the inventor of lombardy-poplars continued to favor me 
with his explanations. 

In thb res[>ect I was actuated by that habitual prudence which 
has ever been my predominating trait. I reflected that many 
difficulties might still lie in the path of my preservation which 
only extreme exertion on my part would be able to surmount 
Many persons, I considered, are prone to estimate commodities 
in their jMssession — however valueless to the then proprietor— 
however troublesome, or distressing — in direct ratio with the ad- 
vantages to be derived by others from their attainment, or by 
themselves from their abandonment. Might not this be the case 
with Mr. Windenough ? In displaying anxiety for the breath of 
which he was at present so willing to get rid, might I not lay 
myself 0}>en to the exactions of his avarice ? There are scoun- 
drels in this world, I remembered with a sigh, who will not scru* 
plo to take unfair opportunities with even a next door neighbor, 
and (this remark is from Epictetus) it is precisely at that time 
when men are most anxious to throw off the burden of their own 
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' cal&mities that f li^y feel the least desirous cf relievrng ttiem lal 

tJpcM* considerations similar to the*e, ami &till rtitafnrng mjr j 
^g?a.*p upon fbi? nose of Mr* W-, I aceorduiglj? thought proper t€r'j 

* model m)* rtplj. 
** Moo^ter r i began in a tone of the deepest mdignMiony 1 

\ " mouiter ; a«d double -winded idiot ! — dost ihou^ whom for thine^ 

' iniquities, tt ha^ pleased heaven to accurse with a two-fold rei^pi- 

I ration— dost thi>a, I miy^ presume to addres:* mc in the familiarl 

' languagti of an old acquaintance ? — '* I lie/* forsooth ! and " hold] 

my tongue," to be sure !^ — ^pretty conversation indeed, to a gen-i 

tleman with a single breath I — all this, too, when I have it In my ] 

power to relieve the calamitj nuder which thou dosi so justly 

euflar — to curtaLl the snperfiaities of thine unhappy re.^piraiiou.' 

Likt; Brutus, I pnused lor a reply — with which, like a iornado^4 

* Mr, Windenough immedititely overwhelmed me* Frotcstatioftf 
followed upon protestation, and apology upon apologj'. Ther©f 

, w<ire no terms with which he waa unwilling to comply, and iher 
were none of which I tailed to take the fulletit advanbige^ 

Preliminaries being at length arranged, my acquaintance de 
livered me the respinilion ; for which (having carefully exaBaJl 
ined h) I gave him afterwards a receipts 

I am aware that by many I shall be held to bhime for speaking,1 
In a manner so cursory, of a transaction m impalpable. It will 
be tlK>ught. that I should have ealered more minutely into ihfl 
delaitfi of an occurrence by which — and thii is very true — mucM 
new light might be thrown upon a highly interesting brunch of] 
phyttioal philosophy* 

To ail this I am sorry thai I cannot reply. A hint is the only J 
aiiswer wliich I am p«riuilted to make. There were circutHStaj^ 
€€Sh^hui 1 think it much safer ujxyn considerulioii to cay as littldl 
VL3 potibibki ubuut an aifair so delicate — so fhimiie^ I repeat, uni 
and at the time involving the interests of a third [»arty whoB« 
sulphurous reaentment 1 have not the least desire, at this tnomen 
of ineurring. 

We were not long after this necessary arrangement in eflecting 
an e5*cape from the dungeons of the sepulciire. The unitt^d 
fflreugth of our resuscitated voices was soon flufficiently apparent. 

Vol. IV,^14 
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Scissors, the Whig Editor, republished a treatise upon ^the na- 
ture and origin of subterranean noises." A reply — ^rejoin- 
der-sconfutation — and justification — ^followed in the columns of a 
Democratic Gazette. It was not undi the opening of the vauU to 
decide the controversy, that the appearance of Mr. Windenough 
and myself proved both parties to have been decidedly in the 
wrong. 

I cannot conclude these details of some very singular passages 
in a life at all times sufficiently eventful, without again recalling 
to the attention of the reader the merits of that indiscriminate 
philosophy which is a sure and ready shield against those shafla of 
_ calamity which can neither be seen, felt, nor fully understood. 
It was in the spirit of this wisdom that, among the Ancient He- 
brews, it was believed the gates of Heaven would be inevitably 
opened to that sinner, or saint, who, with good lungs and implicit 
confidence, should vociferate the word '' Amen r It was in the 
spirit of this wisdom that, when a great plague raged at Athens, 
and every means had been in vain attempted for its removal, 
Epimenides, as Laertius relates in his second book of that phi- 
losopher, advised the erection of a shrine and temple ^ to the pro- 
per God." 

Ltttlbton Barbt. 
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THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP. 

A VALM OF THB LATB BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO OAMPAZaV. 



Pltwttt pUurti, m§» ymx, ttftmin wnu en §aut 

La wuiM i»wutvita ma P autrt c« tpmbtau. Cobubillb. 



1 CANNOT just now remember when or where I first made 
the acquaintance of that truly fine-looking fellow. Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. ft C. Smith. Some one did in- 
troduce me to the gentleman, I am sure — at some public meeting, 
1 know very well — held about something of great importance, no 
doubt — at some place or other, I feel convinced, — whose name I 
have unaccountably forgotten. The truth is — that the introduc- 
tion was attended, upon my part, with a degree of anxious embar- 
rassment which operated to prevent any definite impressions of 
either time or place. I am constitutionally nervous — ^this, with 
me, is a family failing, and I can't help it In especial, the 
slightest appearance of mystery— of any point I cannot exactly 
oomprehend — puts me at once into a pitiable state of agitation. 

There was something, as it were, remarkable — ^yes, remarhahle, 
although this is but a feeble term to express my full meaning — 
about the entire individuality of the personage in question. He 
was, perhaps, six feet in height, and of a presence singularly 
commanding. There was an air distingue pervading the whole 
man, which spoke of high breeding, and hinted at high birth. 
Upon this topic — the topic of Smith's personal appearance — I 
have a kind of melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His 
head of hair would have done honor to a Brutus ; — ^nothing 
oould be more richly flowing, or possess a brighter gloss. It 
was of a jetty black; — ^which was also the color, or moro 
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properly the no color, of bis unimaginable wbiskers. You 
perceive I cannot speak of these latter without enthusiasm ; it is 
not too much to saj tliat they were the handsome5t pair of 
whiskers under the sun. At all events, they encircled, and at 
times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly unequalled. Here 
were the most entirely even, and the most brilliantly white of 
all conceivable teeth. From between them, upon every proper 
occasion, issued a voice of surpassing clearness, melody, and 
strength. In the matter of eyes, also, my acquaintance was 
pre-eminently endowed. Either one of such a pair was worth a 
couple of the ordinary ocular organs. They were of a deep 
hazel, exceedingly large and lustrous ; and there was perceptible 
about them, ever and anon, just that amount of interesting 
obliquity which gives pregnancy to expression. 

The bust of the General was unquestionably the finest bust I 
ever saw. For your life you could not have found a fault with 
its wonderful proportion. Thi^are peculiarity set off to great 
advantage a pair of shoulders which would have called up a 
blush of conscious inferiority into the countenance of the marble 
Apollo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, and may say that I 
never beheld them in perfection beibre. The arms altogether 
were admirably modelled. Nor were the lower limbs less 
superb. These were, indeed, the ne plus ultra of good legs. 
Every connoisseur in such matters admitted the legs to be good. 
There was neither too much fiesh, nor too little, — ^neither rude- 
ness nor fragility. I could not imagine a more graceful curve 
than that of the ot femarts^ and there was just that due gentle 
prominence in the rear of the ^^uia which goes to the conforma- 
tion of a properly proportioned calf. I wish to God my young 
and talented friend Chiponchipino, the sculptor had but seen the 
legs of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neither at 
plenty as reasons or blackberries, still I could not bring myself 
to believe that the remarkable something to which I alluded just 
now, — that the odd air oi je ne sais quat whidi hung about my 
new acquaintance, — ^lay altogether, or indeed at all, in the 
supreme excellence of his bodily endowments. Perhaps it might 
be traced to the manner f — yet here again I could not pretend to 
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be pOBitiye. There was a primness, not to saj stiffness, in his 
carriage — a degree of measured, and, if I may so express it, of 
rectangular precision, attending liis every movement, which, 
observed in a more diminutive figure, would have had the least 
little savor in the world, of affectation, pomposity or constraint, 
but which noticed in a gentleman of his undoubted dimensions, 
was readily placed to the account of reserve, hauteur — of a 
commendable sense, in short, of what is due to the dignity of 
colossal proportion. 

The kind friend who presented me to General Smith whis- 
pered in my ear some few words of comment upon the man. 
He was a remarkable man — a very remarkable man — indeed one 
of the most remarkable men of the age. He was an especial 
favorite, too, with the ladies— chiefly on account of his high 
reputation for courage. 

^ In ^at point he is unrivalled — indeed he is a perfect 
desperado — a down-right fire-eater, and no mistake," said my 
friend, here dropping his voice excessively low, and thrilling me 
with the mystery of his tone. 

"A downright fire-eater, and no mistake. Showed that^ I 
should say, to some purpose, in the late tremendous swamp-fight 
away down South, with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians." 
[Here my friend opened his eyes to some extent] " Bless my 
ftHil I — ^blood and thunder, and all that ! — prodigies of valor !«- 
heard of him of course ? — ^you know he's the man" 

" Man alive, how do you do ? why how are ye ? very glad to 
see ye, indeed !" here interrupted the Greneral himself, seizing 
my companion by the hand as he drew near, and bowing stiffly, 
but profoundly, as I was presented. I then thought, (and I 
think so still,) that I never heard a clearer nor a stronger voice, 
nor beheld a finer set of teeth : but I must say that I was sorry 
lor the interruption just at that moment, as, owing to the 
whispers and insinuations aforesaid, my interest had been 
greatly excited in the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo 
campaign. 

However, the delightfully luminous conversation of Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith soon completely di»» 
fipat«d this chagrin. My fnend leaving us immediately, we had 
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quite a long tete-^-iHe, and I was not only pleased bat reaXh^--^ 
instructed. I never beard a more Auent talker, or a man of 
greater general information. With becoming modesty, he 
forebore, nevertheless, to touch upon the theme I had just then 
most at heart — I mean the mysterious circumstances attending 
the Bugaboo war — and, on my own part, what I conceive to be 
a proper sense of delicacy forbade me to broach the subject ; 
although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so. I 
perceived, too, that the gallant soldier preferred topics of 
philosophical interest, and that he delighted, especially in com- 
menting upon the rapid march of mechanical invention. Indeed, 
lead him where I would, this was a point to which he invariably 
came back. 

^ There is nothing at all like it,*' he would say ; ^ we are a 
wonderful people, and live in a wonderful age. Parachutes and 
rail-poads — man-traps and spring-guns! Our steam-boats are 
upon every sea, and the Nassau balloon packet is about to run 
regular trips (fare either way only twenty pounds sterling) 
between London and Timbuctoo. And who shall calculate the 
immense influence upon social life — upon arts — upon commeroa 
— ^upon literature — which will be the immediate result of the 
great principles of electro magnetics I Nor, is this all, let me 
assure you ! There is really no end to the march of invention* 
The most wonderful — the most ingenious — and let me add, Mr* 
— Mr. — Thompson, I believe, is your name — let me add, I say, 
the most useful — the most truly useful mechanical contrivances, 
are daily springing up like mushrooms, if I may so express 
myself, or, more figuratively, like^ — ah — grasshoppers— like 
grasshoppers, Mr. Thompson — about us and ah — ab-ndh** 
around us !" 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name ; but it is needless to 
say that I left General Smith with a heightened interest in the 
man, Av-ith an exalted opinion of his conversational powers, and a 
deep sense of the valuable privileges we enjoy in living in this 
Age of mechanical invention. My curiosity, however, had not 
been altoj^ether satisfied, and I resolved to prosecute immediate 
inquiry among my acquaintances touching the Brevet Brigadier 
General himself, and particolarlj respecting the tr 
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its ftwrumpan magna fmi^ during the Bugaboo ajid Kicka- 
\ campaign* 

Tlie fii-st opportunity which presented itself, and wbleh {hor^ 

t*ro rtjtren$) I tlid not m tlie lea^t geru]>le to seize, oeetirred 

. the Church of the Reverend Doctor Drummumraupp, where 

\ found my self established, one Sunday, just at sermoa time, not 

nly m the pew» but by the side, of that worthy and comnionica- 

)Bve little friend of mine, Mies Tabitba T. Thus sealed, I con- 

Ektulated myi^elfj and with much ren^^on^ upon the very flattor- 

ng Btale of aiFair?, If any person knew anything about Brevet 

jier General John A, B. C. Smith, that person, it was clear 

woB Miss Tabiiha T, We telegraphed a few signals, 

nd then commenced, soUq rocf^ a brisk tHe~fi-iete^ 

"8mtth!** said ehe, in reply to my veiy earnest inquiry; 

■Stnilb! — why, not Gtenenil John A. B, C? Bless me, I 

bought you krifn^f all aljout him / This is a wonderfully inven- 

vt age 1 Horrid affair that I — a bloody set of wretches, those 

jckajioos I — fought like a hero — prodigies of valor — immortal 

Boown. Broith ! — Brevet Brigadier General John A- B, C, I 

-why, you know he*s the man" — 

»* Man," here broke in Doctor Drummummupp, at the top of 
his voiect and with a thump that came near knocking the pulpit 
boutr our ears ; *^ man that is bom of a woman hath hut a short 
a© to live ; he comet h up and is cut down like a flower V* I " 
itarted to the extremity of the pew^ and perceived by the ani- 
Bated looks of the divine, that the wrath wliich bad nearly 
aved ialal to the pulpit had been excited by the whimpers of 
be lady and myself. There was no help for it ; m 1 submitted 
rith & good grace, and Hstened, in all the martyrdom of digni£ed 
Hence, to the balance of that very capital discourf e* 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor at the Ranti- 

ole theatre, where I felt aure of satisfying my curiosity al onee, ' 

merely ttepping into the box of those exquisite specimens of * 

and omniscience, the Misses Arabelli and Miranda 

nli. That fine tragedian. Climax, was doing la go to a ' 

irery crowded house, and 1 experienced some little difficulty in ^ 

Qg my wishes understood; especially, as our box wasi next" 

p$i ^Mid completely overlooked the Mage. 
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^ Smith ? " said Miss Arabella, as she at length comprehended 
the purport of my query ; " Smith ? — why, not General John 
A.B. C?" 

^*- Smith ? '* inquired ]!^Iiranda, musingly. " God bless me, did 
you ever behold a finer figure ?" 

" Never, madam, but do tell me" 

" Or so inimitable grace ?" 

** Never, upon my word ! — ^but pray inform me" 

" Or so just an appreciation of stage eflfect?" 

"Madam!" 

" Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of Shakes- 
peare ? Be so good an to look at that leg 1" 

" The devil ! " and I turned again to her sister. 

"Smith?" said she, "why, not General John A. B. C. ? 
Horrid affair that, wasn't it ? — ^great wretches, those Bugaboos — 
savage and so on — but we live in a wonderfully inventive age 1 
-—Smith I — O yes ! great man ! — perfect desperado— immortal 
renown — prodigies of valor! Never heard!" [This was given 
in a scream.] " Bless my soul ! — why, he's the man" 

** — mandragora 
Nor all the droway ayrupa of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that aweet aleep 
Which thou owd'at yeaterday !'' 

here roared out Climax just in my ear, and shaking his fist in 
my face all the time, in a way that I couldn't stand, and IwoiUdn'L 
I left the Misses Cognoscenti immediately, went behind the 
scenes forthwith, and gave the beggarly scoundrel such a thrash- 
ing as I trust he will remember to the day of his death. 

At the soiree of the lovely widow, Mrs. Kathleen OTnimp, I 
was confident that I should meet with no similar disappointment. 
Accordingly, I was no sooner seated at the card-table, with my 
pretty hostess for a vis-a-vis^ than I propounded those questions 
the solution of which had become a matter so essential to my 
peace. 

" Smith ? " said my partner, " why, not General John A. B. C. ? 
Horrid affair that, wa:«n't it ?— diamonds, did you say ? — ^terrible 
wretches those Kickapoos ! — we are plajring fchitt, if yoo please, 
Mr. Tattle — ^however, this is the age of invention, mosl eertainly 
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ike age, one may saj — the age par excellence — speak French ?— 
oh, quite a hero— perfect desperado ! — no ftearts, Mr. Tattle ? I 
don't believe it ! — immortal renown and all that — prodigies of 
valor I Never heard/ 1 — why, bless me, he's the man" 

'^Mann? — Cbp<t/tn Mann?" here screamed some little femi- 
nine interloper from the farthest corner of the room. " Are yon 
talking about Captain Mann and the duel ? — oh, I must hear— do 
tell — go on, Mrs. CVTrump !— do now go on V And go on Mrs. 
OTrump did — ^all about a certain Captain Mann, who was either 
shot or hung, or should have been both shot and hung. Yes ! 
Mrs. OTrump, she went on, and I — I went off. There was no 
chance of hearing anything farther that evening in regard to 
Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

Still I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of ill 
luck would not run against me forever, and so determined to 
make a bold push for information at the rout of that bewitching 
little angel, the graceful Mrs. Pirouette. 

"Smith ?" said Mrs. P., as we twirled about together in ajpof 
de zephjfTy ^ Smith ? — why not General John A. B. C. ? Dread- 
fill business that of the Bugaboos, wasn't it ? — ^terrible creatures, 
those Indians ! — do turn out your toes I I really am ashamed 
of you — man of great courage, poor fellow ! — ^but this is a won- 
derful age for invention — O dear me, I'm out of breath — quite a 
desperado— prodigies of valor — never heard! /—can't believe it 
— ^I shall have to sit down and enlighten you — Smith ! why, he's 
the man" 

"Man-jPVv</, I tell you!" here bawled out Miss Bas-Bleu, as 
I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat. " Did ever anybody hear the 
like? It's Man-jPr«</, I say, and not at all by any means Man- 
Friday^ Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in a very per- 
emptory manner ; and I was obliged, will I nill I, to leave Mrs. 
P. for the purpose of deciding a dispute touching the title of a 
certain poetical drama of Lord Byron's. Although I pronounced, 
with great promptness, that the true title was Man-FnAiy, and 
not by any means Man-/Ve<2, yet when I returned to seek Mrs. 
Pirouette she was not to be discovered, and I made my retreat 
from the house in a very bitter spirit of animosity against the 
whole race of the Bas-Bleus. 
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I^Iatten had now assumed a reallj serious aspect, and I resolv- 
ed to call at once upon my particular friend, ]Vlr. Theodore Sini- 
vate ; for I knew that here at least I shoved get something like 
definite information. 

" Smith ? " said he, in his well-known peculiar way of drawl- 
ing out his syllables ; " Smith ? — why, not General John A. B. 
C. ? Savage affair that with the Kickapo-o-o-os, wasn't it? 
Say! don't you think so? — ^perfect despera-a-ado— great pity, 
'pon my honor 1 — wonderfully inventive age ! — pro-o-odigies of 
valor ! By the by, did yon ever hear about Captain Ma-a-ft-a-o T* 

^ Captain Mann be d—- d 1 " said I, ^ please to go on with yoar 
rtory." 

"Hem!— oh well! — quite la meme cho-o-ose, as we say in 
France. Smith, eh ? Brigadier Greneral John A — ^B-— C- ? I 
say" — [here Mr. S. thought proper to put his finger to the side 
of his nose] — ^ I tsay, you don't mean to insinuate now, really 
and truly, and conscientiously, that you don't know all about that 
affair of Smith's, ba well as I do, eh ? Smith ? John A — B— C. ? 
Why, bless me, he's the ma-a-an" 

^ Mr. Sinivate," said I, imploringly, "t« he the man in the 
mask?" 

" No-o-o 1 " said he, looking wbe, " nor the man in the mo-o-on.'' 

This reply I considered a pointed and positive insult, and so 
left the house at once in high dudgeon, with a firm resolve to call 
my friend, Mr. Sinivatc, to a speedy account for his ungentle- 
manly conduct and ill-breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being thwarted 
touching the information I desired. There was one resource left 
me yet. I would go to the fountain-head. I would call forth- 
with upon the General himself, and demand, in explicit terms, a 
solution of this abominable piece of mystery. Here, at least, 
there should bo no chance for equivocation. I would be plain, 
positive, peremptory — as short as pie-crust — as concise as Taci- 
tus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I called, and the Greneral was dressing ; 
but I pleaded urgent business, apd was shown at once into his 
bed-room by an old negro valet, who remained in attendance 
during my visit As I en ?red the chamber, I k)oked about, of 
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course, for the oceup«mU but did not imtnediiitcilj perceive liira* 
Th*^re waTi a large find exceedingly odd-looking bundle of some- 
thing whicb lay dost; by ray feet on th<i tjoor, and, as I was not 
in llie best humor in lti€ world, I gsve It m kJdc out of the way. 

'* il(?m ! ahem ! mther civil tluit, I sbould say I * said thv bun- 
dle, in one of the smaUe^tf and altogeitier the fuutue->t litile 
Toices, between a squeak and a whistle, that I e?er heard in all 
the days of my existence. 

** Ahem ! rather civil thatj I should ohserire," 

J fairly shouted with terror^ and made off, at a tangeot, into 
the farthest extremity of the room* 

" God bless me I my dear fellow," here afain whittled (he 
bundle, ** what — what — what^ — why, what t* the matter ? I 
really^ believe you don't know rav at all" 

What couid I say to id I this — what tx^t^^i I ? I staggered into 
an arm*chairy and, with staring^ ejre^ and open mouthj awaited 
the solution of the wonder. 

*' Strange yon shouldn't know me though, isn't it ?" preAen^y 
re-squeaked the nondej^uript, whieb I now perceived was f>er- 
performing, upon tlie floor, some inexplicable evolution, very 
anolagoua to the drawing on of a slocking. There was only a 
Bioglc leg, however, apparent* 

" Strange jou shouldn't know me, though, isn*t it ? Pompey, 
bring me that leg !" Here Pompey handed the bundle, a very 
caipital cork leg, already dressed, which it screwed on in a tricti ; 
and then it i^tood up before my eyes. 

*^ And a blocjdy action it was" continued the thing, aA if in a 
-floiHoqDy; '^but then one mus^n^t fight witli the Bugaboos and 
IBafcftpoos, and think of coming oti^ with a mere scratch^ Pom- 
pey, 111 thank you now for that arm* Thomas'' [turning to me] 
** is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg ; but if you lihould 
ever want an arm, ray dear fellow, you must really let me 
recommend you to Bishop/^ Here Pompey sicrewed on an arm, 

** We bad rather hot work of it, that you may say. ^^ow, you 
dog* s^lip on my shoulders and bosom ! Pettitl makes the beat 
^Im hut ibr a bosom you will have to go to Duerow " 

■ ,. n r^saidL 

»*Fompeyf will you mver be ready with that wig? Scalping 
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Ib a rough process afler all ; but then joa can proeare such a 
capital scratch at De L'Orme V 

** Scratch 1" 

" Now, you nigger, my teeth ! For a ^foorf set of these you 
had better go to Family's at once ; high prices, but excellent 
work. I swallowed some very capitid articles^ though, when 
the big Bugaboo rammed me down with the but end of hia 
rifle." 

"Buttendl ram down!! my eye!!" 

« O yes, by-the-by, my eye — here, Pompey, you scamp, screw 
it in I Those Kickapoos are not so very slow at a gouge ; but 
he's a belied man, that Dr. Williams, after all ; you can't im- 
agine how well I see with the eyes of his make." 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the object before me 
was nothing more nor less than my new acquaintance. Brevet 
Brigadier Greneral John A. B* C Smith. The manipulatkms d 
Pompey had made, I must confess, a very striking differoice in 
the appearance of the personal man. The voice, however, still 
puzzled me no little ; but even this apparent mysteij was speed- 
ily cleared up. 

"• Pompey, you black rascal,** squeaked the General, ^ I really 
do believe you would let me go out without my palate." 

Hereupon the negro, grumbling out an apology, went np to his 
master, opened his mouth with the knowing air of a horse-jockey, 
and adjusted therein a somewhat singular-looking machine, in a 
very dexterous manner, that I could not altogether comprehend. 
The alteration, however, in the entire expression of the Generars 
countenance was instantaneous and surprising. When he again 
spoke, his voice had resumed all that rich melody and strength 
which I had noticed upon our original introduction. 

^ D — ^n the vagabonds I " said he, in so clear a tone that I posi* 
tively started at the change, ^D — n the vagabonds! they not 
only knocked in the roof of my mouth, but took the trouble to 
cut off at least seven-eighths of my tongue. There is'nt Bon- 
fanti's equal, however, in America, for really good articles of this 
description. I can recommend you to him with confidence," 
[here the General bowed,] and assure you that I have the great- 
est pleasure in so doing." 
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I acknowledged his kindness in mj best manner, and took leave 
of him at once, with a perfect understanding of the true state 
of affairs — with a full comprehension of the mystery which had 
troubled me so long. It was evident. It was a dear c^e. Brevet 
Brigadier General John A B. C. Smith was the man— ^^^ was 
the man thai toiu used yp* 
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THE BUSINESS MAN. 

Method is the aoul oftmiiDOu.— Old SATxira. 

I AM a basiness man. I am a methodical man. Method is 
the thing, aflcr all. But there are no people I more heartily 
despise, than your eccentric fools who prate about method with- 
out understanding it ; attending strictly to its letter, and violating 
its spirit. These fellows are always doing the most out-of-the- 
way things in what they call an orderly manner. Now here — ^I 
conceive — is a positive paradox. True method appertains to the 
ordinary and the obvious alone, and cannot be applied to the 
oiUrS. What definite idea can a body attach to such expressionB 
as '^ methodical Jack o' Dandy," or ^a systematical Will o' the 
WispT 

My notions upon this head might not have been so dear as they 
are, but for a fortunate accident which happened to me when I 
was a very little boy. A good-hearted old Irish nurse (whom I 
shall not forget in my will) took me up one day by the heels, 
when I was making more noise than was necessary, and, swing- 
ing me round two or three times, d d my eyes for "a skreek- 

ing little spalpeen," and then knocked my head into a cocked hat 
against the bed-post. This, I say, decided my fate, and made my 
fortune. A bump arose at once on my sinciput, and tamed out 
to be a< pretty an organ of order as one shall see on a summer^s 
day. Hence that positive appetite for system and regularity 
which has made me the distinguished man of business that I am. 

If there is any thing on earth I hate, it is a genius. Tour 
geniuses are all arrant asses — the greater the genius the greater 
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the ass — and to ihh rule there is no exception whatever, Espe 
dally ^ you can not make a man of bof^inet-i one of a geoius, an J 
more than money out of a Jew, or the best nutmegs out of pmo*^ 
kijols. The creatures are al\^'ay& going off at a laii;^eii[ iiito ioma-l 
fantastic employmetit, or ridietilous sspecuhition, enlirely at vari- 
ance with llje **fitne&8 of things*' and Ijaving no business wliut-* 
ever to be considered m a buaineas at all- Thus jou may tell 
these charaeiers immediately by the nature of their oceupations. 
If you ever perceive a man setting up a3 a merchant or a manu* 
faettirerj or going into the cotton or tobacco trade, or any of . 
those eccentric pursuits ; or getting to be a dry-goods dealer, oe ^ 
Boap-boikr, or something of that kind ; or pretending to be a - 
I lawyer, or a blacksmith, or a physidan — ^anylhing out of tlie , 
I usual way — ^you may set him down at ooce as a geuiuSj and theni < 
according to the rule-of-three, he*s wa ass. 

Now I am not in any respect a genius, but a regular business 

[man. My Day-book and Ledger will evince tins in a minute* 

I^They arc well kept, thouf.^h I say it myself ; and, in my general 

babiis of accuracy and punctuality, I am not to be beat by a 

ck. Moreover, my occupations have been always made to 

[•chime in with the ordinary habitudes of my fellow-men* ^Tot 

that 1 feel the least indebted, upon this score, to my exceedingly 

Teak-minded parents, who, beyond doubl, svould have niade an 

f arrant genius of me at last, if my guardian angel had not eome, 

1% good lime, to the rescue* In biography the tJiith is eveiy* 

fhutg, and in auto*biography it is especially so — ^j'et I scarcely 

hope to be believed when I state, however solemnly, that my 

L,|ioor father put me, when I wits about fifteen years of age, into 

rtbc counting-house of what he termed " a respectable ha I'd ware 

^ftnd commission merchant doing a capital bit of buaine&si t" A 

capital bit of fiddlestick I However, the corL^equenee of ihb 

folly wn.% that in two or three days, I had to be sent home to 

ay Imtton -headed family in a high stale of fever, and with a most 

ridt^nt and dangerous pain in the t^inciput^ all round about my 

Drgaii of order, h was nearly a gone ca?e with me then — just 

touch-and-go for mx weeks—the physicians giving me up and ail 

at AQTi of thing. But, altbougb I au^red much, I waa a 
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thankful boj in the main. I was saved from being a ^respects* 
ble hardware and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of 
business,^ and I felt grateful to the protuberance which had been 
the means of ray salvation, as well as to the kind-hearted female 
who had originally put these means within my reach. 

The most of boys run away from home at ten or twelve years 
of age, but I waited till I was sixteen. I don't know that I 
should have gone, even then, if I had not happened to hear mj 
old mother talk about setting me up on my own hook in thd 
grocery way. The grocery way !— only think of that I I resolved 
to be off forthwith, and try and establish myself in some decent oc- 
cupation, without dancing attendance any longer upon the capri- 
ces of these eccentric old people, and running the risk of being 
made a genius of in the end. In this project I succeeded per- 
fectly well at the first effort, and by the time I was fairly eigh« « 
teen, found myself doing an extensive and profitable business in 
the Tailor's Walking- Advertisement line. 

I was enabled to discharge the onerous duties of this profession, 
only by that rigid adherence to system which formed the leading 
feature of my mind. A scrupulous method characterized my 
actions as well as my accounts. In my case, it was method — 
not money-^which made the man : at least all of him that was 
not made by the tailor whom I served. At nine, eveiy moniing^ 
I called upon that individual for the clothes of the day. Ten 
o'clock found me in some fashionable promenade or other place 
of public amusement The precise regularity with which I turaed 
my hand:3ome person about, so as to bring successively into view 
every portion of the suit upon my back, was the admiration of 
all the knowing men in the trade. Noon never passed without 
my bringing home a customer to the house of my employers, 
Messrs. Cut and Comeagain. I say this proudly, but with tears 
in my eyes — ^for the firm proved themselves the basest of ingralcs. 
The little account about which wc quarrelled and finally parted, 
cannot, in any item, be thought overcharged, by gentleman really 
conversant with the nature of the business. Upon this point, 
however, I feel a degree of proud satii^faction in permitting the 
reader to judge for himself. My bill ran thus : 
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To Pet^ Fntffit, Walktngr Adveriitert 
u)j 10. To promcnikd«v a« unial. ^uil cueiomer brought homo, 

rily IX To do do do 

]uly 13. To one Jig, second ct^e ; damaged block cbth sold for 

inTiajble ^een* 
r 13, Td otie Ue, fifit cl&ss, extm qu^lilj tiTid 9m : recotn- 

niendrng roillad aattinet a< broade1olh« 
D(y SO, To fUTth^lng bfan n«w fiapei shin collar or dickeji 

to Hi off gray Petcraham, 
^ng. 16. To wearing double -padded babtail J^ock* (iHenname^ 

ler 706 m the fbadc.) 
lug, IS. Stafidhg on one leg three hours, to ftbow ofTnew- 

ttylp strapped pantu at 12| cents p«f feo- per hour, 
lag, 17. To promenadp, oji uiiuaK and larpe cas^iomef brought 

(fat man>) 

iQg. ISl To do do (medLum mo.) 

|i]g«> 19. To do do (sxnaU man and bad payi^) 



Dm. 

25 
T5 



35 

S7| 

SO 
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The item ciiiefly disputed m ihh bill was the very moderate 
a^rge of two pennies for the dickey* Upor> ray word of honor, 
EJjis was not ao tmreagonable price for that dickey. It was one 
ftf the cle-anej^t and pretiiejit littl*} diekeyis I oversaw; and 1 
ft.^e good reason to believe tliat it effected tlie sale of three Pe- 
ers bams. The elder partner of tlie firm, however, would allow 
ne only one penny of the charge, and took it upon himself to 
phaw m what manner four of the same sized ^on^enience^ eould 
! got out of a eheet of foolscap* But it h needlesji to say that 
U &tood upon the prinmpk of the thing. Busiiieaf^ m buainesst 
land should be done in a buiiaefiA way. There wm no Mffstem 
L»?hatcver ia awjndling me ouiof a penny^ — a clear fraud of hhf 
per cent* — no method in any recipe cL I left at once the employ- 
aeiit of Messrs. Cut and Cotoeagain, and set tip in the Eye-Sore 
line by myself — one of the moat lucrative, respectable and inde- 
endent of the ordinary occupatioua. 

My atrict intej^ity, economy, and rigorous business babifs* here 

Igain came into play* I found myself driving a flourishing tradei.. 

ad 5ioon became a marked man upon ' Change.' The truth i^^ I 

&y^ dabbled io H^^^ m»Ltera» but jogged <ffi in the ^ood old^ 
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sober routine of the callh]g<— a calling in which I ehoald, no 
doubt, have remained to the present hour, but for a little accident 
which happened to me in the prosecution of one of the asual busi- 
ness operations of the profession. Whenever a rich old hunks, 
or prodigal heir, or bankrupt corporation, gets into the notion of 
putting up a palace, there is no such thing in the worid as stop- 
ping either of them, and this everj intelligent person knows. The 
fact in question is indeed the basis of the £je-Sore trade. As soon, 
therefore, as a building project is fairlj afoot by one of these par- 
ties, we merchants secure a nice comer of the lot in contempla- 
tion, or a prime little situation just adjoining or right in front.' 
This done, we wait until the palace is half-way up, and then we 
pay some tasty architect to run us up an ornamental mud hovel, 
right against it ; or a Down-East or Dutch Pagoda, or a pig-stj, 
or an ingenious little bit of fancy work, either Esquimau, Kicka- 
poo, or Hottentot. Of course, we can't afford to take these 
structures down under a bonus of five hundred per cent, upon 
the prime cost of our lot and plaster. Can we ? I ask the 
question. I ask it of business men. It would be irrational to 
suppose that we can. And yet there was a rascally corporation 
which asked me to do this very thing — this very Mng I I did 
not reply to their absurd proposition, of course ; but I felt it a 
duty to go that same night, and lamp-black the whole of their 
palace. For this, the unreasonable villains clapped me into jail ; 
and the gentlemen of the Eye-Sore trade could not well avoid 
cutting my connection when I came out. 

The Assault and Battery business, into which I was now forced 
to adventure for a livelihood, was somewhat ill-adapted to the 
delicate nature of my constitution ; but I went to woric in it with 
a good heart, and found my account, here as heretofore, in those 
stem habits of methodical accuracy which had been thumped 
into me by that delightful <^d nurse — ^I would indeed be the 
basest of men not to remember her well in my will. By obserr- 
ing, as 1 say, the strictest system in all my dealings, and keeping 
a well-regulated set of books, I was enabled to get over many 
serious difficulties, and, in the eud, to establish myself very 
decently in the profession. The trath is, "hat %w individuals, in 
any line, did a snugger little boainest than I. I will just copy a 
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p4ige or m out of my Day-Book ; and this wiJl ftttve me the 
necessity of blowing my owd trumpet — n tronlemptible prttctice, 
of which J30 high-ID iiid<^d in an will be guilt j. NoWf the Day^ 
Book is a thing that don't lie* 

"Jan. 1, — New Year's day. Met Snnp in the street, groggy^ 
Mem — hell do- Mtit Gruff i^hortly all er wards, blind drunk- 
Mem — he'll answer too. Kutered both gentlemen in my Ledger, 
and opened a running account with each* 

** Jan 2, — ^Saw Snap at the Exchange, and went up and trod on 
Ms toe. Doubled bis lis^t and knocked me down. Good I — got 
up again* Some trifling ditlieulty with Bag, my attorney. I 
want the damaged U a thousand, but he says that-, for so s^imple 
a knock -down, we can't lay them at more than five hundred, 
Mem — must get rid of Bag— no t^iUtrm at all* 

** Jan. 3- — Weut to the theatre, to look ibr Gruff. Saw him 
. littiiiig io a side box, in the 8o^nd tier, between a fat lady and a 
Wm Quizzed the whole party through an opera-glasst till 
saw the fat lady blu:4h and whisper to G* Went round, thent 
into the bo:i, and put my nose within reach of his hand* Wouldn*t 
pull it — no go* Blew it, and tried again — no go* Sat dowft 
then, and winked at the lean lady, when I had the high satisfae^ 
tion of fbding him lift me up by the nape of the neck* and fling 
roe over into the pit* Neck dislocated, and right leg capitnlly 
fplintered. Went home in high glee^ drank a bottle of ehara- 
pagne, and booked the young man for ^ve^ thousand. Bag says 
it 11 do. 

** Feb* 15* — ^Compromised the ease of Mr. Snap. Amount 
entered in Journal — 6fty cents — which see. 

** Feb* 16* — Cast by that vdJain, Gruff, who made me a present 
of fire dollars* Coats of suit, four dollars aud twenty-fif^e eenta, 
Nctt pro6{ — see Journal — seventy-five cents.'* 

^ow, here is a clciir gain, in a very brief period, of no less 
than one dollar and twenty five cents — ^this is in the mere coses 
of Biiap and Gruff; and 1 solemnly a^ui'e the reader that these 
e%tm0s are taken at random from my Day-Book. 

It'fi an old sayings and a true one^ however, that money h 
nothing in comparison with health. 1 found the exact torn of 
the profeteicm somewhat too much for my delicate &iate of body i 
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and, disoovering, at last, that I was knocked all ont of shape, so 
that I did't know very well what to make of the matter, and so 
that mj friends, when they met me in the street, conld'nt tell 
that I was Peter Profit at all, it occurred to me that the best 
expedient I could adopt, was to alter my line of business. I 
turned my attention, therefore, to Mud-Dabbling, and continaed 
it for some years. 

The worst of this occupation, is, that too many people take a 
fimcy to it, and the competition is in consequence excessive. 
Every ignoramus of a fellow who finds that he hasn't brains in 
sufficient quantity to make his way as a walking advertiser, or 
an eye-sore-prig, or a salt and batter man, thinks, of course, that 
he'll answer very well as a dabbler of mud. But there never 
was entertained a more erroneous idea than that it requires no 
brains to mud-dabble. Especially, there is nothing to be made in 
this way without method. I did only a retail business myself, 
but my old habits of system carried me swimmingly along. I 
selected my street-crossing, in the first place, with great 
deliberation, and I never put down a broom in any part of the 
town hu that, I took care, too, to Imve a nice little puddle at 
hand, which I could get at in a minute. By these means I got 
to be well known as a man to be trusted ; and this is one-half 
the battle, let me tell you, in trade. Nobody ever failed to 
pitch me a copper, and got over my crossing with a clean pair of 
pantaloons. And, as my business habits, in this respect, were 
sufficiently understood, I never met with any attempt at imposi- 
tion. 1 would'nt have put up with it, if I had. Never imposing 
upon any one myself, 1 suffered no one to play the possum with 
me. The frauds of the banks of course I oould'nt help. Their 
suspension put me to ruinous inconvenience. These, however, 
are not individuals, but corporations ; and corporations, it is very 
well known, have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls to be 
damned. 

I was making money at this business, when, in an evil mo- 
ment, 1 was induced to merge in the Cur-Spattering — a some* 
wliat analogous, but, by no means, so respectable a profession. 
My location, to be sure, was an excellent one, being central, and 
I had capital blacking and bruahea. My little do|^ too^ was 
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quite fat aad np to all varieties of snaff. He bad been m the 
trade a I mg time^ and» 1 may &ay, understood it* Our general 
routine wa^ this ; — Pompeyi having rolled himself well in the 
mud, *iii Lijjon end at the shop door, until be observed a dandy 
approaeliing in brjtrht boots* He ihen proceeded to meet him, 
and gave the Wellingtons a mb or two with hi:* wooL Then 
the dandy swore very much, and looked about for a boot*blaek* 
Ther« I was, full in bii view, with blacking and brusheg* It 
was only a minuie's work, and then came a eixpence- This did 
moderately well for a lime s— in fact, 1 was not avaricious, but 
my dog was* I allowed him a third of the profit, but he waa 
advised to inaist upon half. This I could'nt stand— «o we 
quanrlled and parted* 

I next cried my hand at the Organ-grinding for a while, and 
may say that I made out pretty welL It is a plain, straight- 
forwanl busines*^, and requires no particular abilities. You can 
get a music-mill for a mere song^ and, to put it in order, you 
have but lo oj>eu the worki*, and give them three or four smart 
raps with a hammer* It improves the tone of the thing, for 
buFhie!^ purf)0^e^, more than you can imagine* This done, you 
Ijave only to stroll alonjx* with the mill on your back, until you 
see tan-bark in the street, and a knocker wrapped up in buck- 
skin. Then you Ptop and grind ; looking as if you meant to stop 
and grind rill doomsday* Presently a window opeuis, and some- 
body pilches you a sijcpence, with a request to ** Hush up and 
go on," &e. I am aware that some grinders have actually 
afforded to " go on" for this &um ; hut for my part, I found the 
fiecespary outlay of eapital too great, to permit of my " going on^ 
tinder a shilling. 

At this oceupation I did a good deal ; but, somehow, I was 
not quite satisfies!, and so flnally abandoned it. The truth is, I 
labored under the disadvantage of having no monke}^ — and 
American streets are mo muddy, and a Democratic rabble is m 
obtrusive, and bo full of demnition mischievous little boys. 

I wa^ now out of employment for some months, but at h'Dgth 
fueceeded, by dint of great interest, in procuring a situation in 
the Shara-Po^t The tUitie^j here, are pimple, and riot altf»gether 
unprofitable. For ej£amjile : — ^very eariy in the morning I had 
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€f. UwM I luid to weokwl a ^,^ Ba ef owi pqri <s Jywe >r iHttk 

Tom Dohiom or BoUbj TonqpUaip pp MjAiBg ,ik ilmtyaif. 
SMBg Aided ndlnded di» nd tl^qpoi 1^ 
mttluH-New OrkoBBy BengiV Botasjr B|j».« aBf odysr fhm 
A gnot. wftj off— I Mt oal> ftrOiinU^^iipoii aij dai^ tim^tmit 
in a Toiy gMoirliiuTf. I ahmja opiDo^ il Ao 1% hooMi to 
didmr the bttmi ood nooiTe Ite poitilgib Jfobodtfl 

mtdk fook ondit.mM ao tnnlile. to'9ifc.spaiidai 
there was tiBBfli to open tbi» epirthi, The vonl of tbie fio- 
fesBioD waa, that I had to walk io mneh. and. fp fipiii and ae 
freqnentlj to jmrj mj route. BjendiM^ I had maam MRQlei 
of oonscienoe. I can't bear to hear umooent indindnalB abused 
— and the waj the whole town took to cursing Tom DobBon and 
Bobby Tompkins, was really awfal to hear. I washed my hands 
of the matter in disgust 

My eighth and last speculation has been in the Cat^Growing 
way. I have found this a most pleasant and lucrative business, 
and, really, no trouble at all. The country, it is well known, 
has become infested with cats — so much so of late^that a petition 
for relief, most numerously and respectably signed^ ?ras brought 
before the legislature at its late memorable session. The 
assembly, at this epoch, was unusually well-informed, and, 
having passed many other wise and wholesome enactments, it 
crowned all with the Cat-Act In its original form, this law 
offered a premium for cat-Aeodf, (fburpence a^piece) but the 
Senate succeeded in amending the main clause, so as to soheti- 
tute the word ^taiU*' for ''heads.** This amendment was so 
obviously proper, that the house concurred in it nsm. com. 

As soon as the Governor had signed the bill, I invested my 
whole estate in the purchase of Toms and Tabbies. At first, I could 
only afford to feed them upon mice (which are cheap), but they 
fulfilled the Scriptural injunc^on at so marvellous a rate, that I 
at length considered it my best policy to be liberal, and so indulged 
them in oysters and turtle. Theur tails, at a legislative price, now 
bring me in a good inoome ; fiar I have diteoveied a way, in 
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which, bj means of Macassar oil, I can force three crops in a 
jear. It delights me to find, too, that the animals soon get 
aeeustomed to the thing, and would rather have the appendages 
cot off than otherwise. I consider, myself, therefore, a made 
maoy and am bargaining for a ooontry seat on the Hudson. 
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The ffirdtB Iik« a Udy fair irmc out. 

That lay as if the tlnmband in dtUght, 
And to the open ekiee her eyee did shut ; 

The aiure fields of hearea were *eembled rif ht 

la a large roand let with the flow*n of lif ht : 
Tlie flowen de laoe and ihe ronnd tpaikt of dew 
That hnnf upon their azure learee, did show 
Like twinkling sian that sparkle in the er'ainf bine. 

GiueFLncssm. 



No more remarkable man ever lived than my friend, the joung 
Ellison. He was remarkable in the entire and continuous pro- 
fusion of good gifts ever lavished upon him bj fortune. From 
his cradle to his grave, a gale of the blandest prosperity bore 
him along. Nor do I use the word Prosperity in its mere 
worldly or external sense. I mean it as synonymous with bi^ 
piness. The person of whom I speak, seemed bom for the pur- 
pose of foreshadowing the wild doctrines of Turgot, Price* 
Priestly, and Condorcet— of exemplifying, by individual instance, 
what has been deemed the mere chimera of the perfectionists. 
In the brief existence of Ellison, I fancy that I have seen refuted 
the dogma — that in man's physical and spiritual nature, lies some 
hidden principle, the antagonist of Bliss. An intimate and 
anxious examination of his career, has taught me to understand 
that, in general, from the violation of a few simple laws of 
Humanity, arises the Wretchedness of mankind ; that, as a 
species, we have in our possession the as yet un wrought elements 
of Content ; and that, even now, in the present blindness and 
darkness of all idea on the great question of the Social Condi- 
tion, it is not impossible that Man, the individual, under oeitain 
unusual and highly fortuitous conditioDS, may be happy. 
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With opinlom ««ch as these was my young friend full^ fm- 

Ifcued; and Uiu^ Is it espedull^- worthy of cbsorvatmn ihni the 
k imiiittrrupted enjoyment wiiidi dislingni:*hed hi:^ life wa^j in ^eni 
[part Ihtr re&ult of pn-LHincerL It is, indeecj, evident, that with 

l*?5s cjf liie in^tittctive philosophy which, now and ihen, stftnds so 
; well in ihe fitead of Oitpcrience, SL-. ElIi.Hon would have found 
I tiimself precipitiued, by the very extruordinarj'- guccefises of Ui^ 
^ mto ibe (JOKimon vortex of Uuhappiness wtiioh ^^awiis for 
\ of pre-eminent endowments. But it is by no meima my 
ent object to pen an essay on Happiness. The ideas of my 
I friend may be summed up in a few word.s. He adnjiUed hut 
\ four vmvarying laws, or rather elementary pHnciple^t of Biia^i, 
I Thiit which he conaidcred ehief, was (.strange to my 3) the simple 
i fijid purely physical one of frey exercise in the open air. ** The 
f liealthr he said, " altainablc by other meaim than ihii Is £^carcely 
[ "Worth ihr name/' He pointed to ihe tillers of tlie earth — the 

only people who, as a cla.ss, are pi^verhially more hafjpy than 

others — and then he instanced «he higli ecataeies of the fox* 
riiunl^r. His second principle was the love of woman. His iljird 
] was the contempt of anxbition. llm fourth was an object of 

tinceasing jjur&uit ; and he held that, other ihings being equal* 
[•the extent of happiness was proportioned to the spirituality of 
[ Ihl^ object- 

I Imve said that Ellison was remarkable in the continuous 

profusion of good gifts lavished upon liira by Fortune, In per* , 
Iponal grace and beauty he exceeded all men. Hia intellect 
I was of that order to whieb the attainment of knowledge is less n 

Jabor than a necessity and an mtuition. His family was one of 
jjthc roost illustrious of the empire. His bride was the loveliest 
ttid most devoted of women. Iliis possessions had been always 

ample p but, upon the attainment of his one and twentieth year, 
^t mm discovered that oue of those extraordinary freaks of Fate 

bad been pkyed in his behalf, which startle the whole social 
fworld ^aid which they occur, and seldom fail riidically to ah*.*r 
rthe entire moral eonstitntiun of those who are their objects. It 
Ptippcan< tiiai about one hundred yeajrs prior to Mr. Klli&on*s 

ftCtainmeot of his majorityj there had died, in a remote provbce, 
Mr* Seabright Ellison. This genUemoji had amazed A 
Vol. IV.— 15 
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prinoelj fortune, and, having no verj immediate ooDnectioiMi 
conceived the whim of suffering his wealth to accumulate for a 
century after his decease. Minutely and sagaciously directing 
the various modes of investment, he bequeathed the aggregale 
amount to the nearest of blood, bearing the name Elliscm, who 
should be alive at the end of the hundred years. Many futile 
attempts had been made to set aside this singular bequest ; their 
ex post facto chATSLCier rendered them abortive; but the atten- 
tion of a jealous government was aroused, and a decree finally 
obtained, forbidding all similar accumulations. This act did nol 
prevent young £llison, upon his twenty -first birth-day, from 
entering into possession, as the heir of his ancestor Seabright, of 
a fortune of four hundred and fifty miUions of doHirtJ^ 

When it had become definitely known that such was the enor- 
mous wealth inherited, there were, of course, many speculations 
as to the mode of its disposal. The gigantic magnitude and the 
immediately available nature of the sum, dazzled and bewilder- 
ed all who thought upon the topic. The possessor of any appr^ 
ciaJtHje amount of money might have been imagined to perform 
any one of a thousand things. With riches merely surpassing 
those of any citizen, it would have been easy to suppose him 
engaging to supreme excess in the fashionable extravagances of 
his time ; or busying himself with political intrigues ; or aiming 
at ministerial power ; or purchasing increase of nobility ; or 
devising gorgeous architectural piles ; or collecting large speci- 
mens of Virtu ; or playing the munificent patron of Lietters and 
Art ; or endowing and bestowing his name upon extensive insti- 
tutions of charity. But, for the inconceivable wealth in the 
actual possession of the young heir, these objects and all ordi- 
nary objects were felt to be inadequate. Recourse was had to 
figures ; and figures but sufficed to confound. It was seen, that 

* An incident limilar in outline to the one here imagined, oecaired, noC 
very long ago. in England. The name of the fortunate heir (who atill livcA.) 
if Thelluson. I firat saw an account of thin matter in the '* Tour** of Prince 
Pucklcr Muskau. He makea the aum received ninety millions of pounds, 
and observes, with much force, that *' in the contemplation of so vast a sum, 
and of the services to which it might be applied, there is. something even of 
the sublime." To suit the views of this article, I have followed the Prince's 
statflment^— a grossly exaggerated one, no doabt. 
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en at three per cent,, the annual income of the inheritanoe 

nountfud to no less than thirteai mUlJons and £ve btindrtid 

l«tHouBand doIJiu^ ; which wrs one million and one hundred and 

J twenty- five thousand per month ; or thirty-six thousand^ nine 

Ifcundred and eight y-i;ix per day j or one thousand five hundred 

nd forty-one per hour; or six and twenty dollars for evury 

ainute that flew* Thus, the usual track of supposition waa 

IftiortJUghly broken np. Men knew not what to imagine. There 

Itrcre some who even conceived that Mr* EUiion would divest 

kinij^elf forthwith of at lea^t two-tliird^ of his fortune as of 

iter ly superfluous opulence; enriching whole troops of his rela- 

Ives by division of hia superabundance* 

I was not Puiprised, how ever, to perceive that he bad long 
Hade up hilt mind ufjon a topic which had'^oecaHioned bo much 
dtseusision to his friends Nor was I greatly astotn'sbed at 
iture of hij; decision* In the widest and noblest sea.^e, ba 
i poet. He comprehended, moreover, the true character^ 
lie august aims, the supreme majesty and dignity of the poetic 
entiment. The proper gratification of the sentiment be in- 
linclively felt to lie in the creation of fwvei farms of Beauty, 
ome peculiarities, either in his early education, or in the nature 
his intellect, had tinged with wluit i.^ termed materialism th« 
Ibole cast of his ethical speculations ; and it was this bias, per* 
aps, wbieh imperceptibly led bim to perceive that the most 
dvantageouB, if not the .«^ole legitimate tield for the exercise of 
poetic sentimenr^ wb» to be found in the creation of novel 
lloods of purely physicul loveliness* Thus it happened that he 
ne ncHber musician nor poet \ if we nse this latter term in 
\ erery-day accept at ion* Or it might have been that he be- 
fl€ neither the one nor the other, in pursuance of an idea of 
rra which I have akeady mentioned^ — ^the idea, that in the con* 
tmpt of ambition lay one of the essential principles of happi- 
ss on earth. la it not, indeed, possible that while a high order 
' genius ia necessarily ambitious, the hi^hent is invariably above 
hat which is termed ambition ? And may it not thus happen 
bat many far greater than Jlilton, liave eontentedly remamed 
^mute and inglorious T 1 believe that the world has never yet 
, and that, unless through some series of accidents goading 
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the noblest order of mind into distastefhl exertion, the world 
will fiever behold that full extent of triumphant execution, in the 
richer productions of Art, of which the human nature is abso- 
lutely capable. 

Mr. Ellison became neither musician nor poet ; although no 
man lived more profoundly enamored both of Music and the 
Muse. Under other circumstances than those which invested 
him, it IS not impossible that he would have become a painter. 
The field of sculpture, although in its nature rigidly poetica], 
was too limited in its extent and in its consequences, to bavo 
occupied, at any time, much of his attention. And I have now 
mentioned all the provinces in which even the most liberal un- 
derstanding of the poetic sentiment has declared this sentiment 
capable of expatiating. I mean the most liberal public or reoof^ 
nized conception of the idea involved in the phrase ^ poetic sen- 
timent." But Mr. Ellison imagined that the richest, and alto- 
gethcl* the most natural and most suitable province, had been 
blindly neglected. No definition had spoken of the Zondlioei^ 
Gardener, as of the poet ; yet my friend could not fail to per- 
ceive that the creation of the Landscape-Garden offered to the 
true muse the most magnificent of opportuniticj*. Here was, 
indeed, the fairest field for the display of invention, or imagina- 
tion, in the endless combining of forms of novel Beauty ; the 
elements which should enter into combination being, at all times, 
and by a vast superiority, the most glorious which the earth 
could afford. In the multiform of the tree, and in the multicolor 
of the flower, he recognized the most direct and the most 
energetic efforts of Nature at physical loveliness. And in the 
direction or concentration of this effort, or, still more properly, 
in its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold it upon earth, 
he perceived that he should be employing the best means — 
laboring to the greatest advantage — in the fulfilment of his 
destiny as Poet 

^ Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold it upon 
earth." In his explanation of this phraseology, Mr. Ellison did 
much towards solving what lias always seemed to me an enigma. 
I moan the fact (which none but the ignorant dispute), that no 
such combinations of sceneiy exist in Natore as the pninter of 
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g€fiiu§ has in hk power to produce- Ko sueh Paradises are to 

be found in reality as Imve glowed npon the canvas;^ of Claude* 
Jn the mo5t enchaniing of uatunJ Inndscapes* tliere will alwaya 
be found a defect or an excess — many excesses and def&cts 
While ihe compom^nL part^^ may exceed, individually, the highest 
rskill of ihs artist, the lurangement of the parts will always be 
Susceptible of improvement. In shot!, no position can be at- 
tained, from which an artistical eye, looking steadily, wiU not 
!i«J mailer of oJfence, in what is technically termed ihe compod- 
iion of a natural landscape. And yet how uninlelligtblc is Uiis! 
In all otiier matters we are justly instructed to regard Nature as 
supreme* With ber details we shrink from competition* Who 
. presume to imitate the colors of the tulip, or to improve 
\ proporlions of the lily of the valley ? The cnticism which 
eajrs, of sculpture or of portraiture, that ** Nature is to be ex- 
ftUed rather than imitatedr is. in error. No pictorial or sculp* 
tural combinations of points of human loveltncss, do more than 
approach the livin«^ and breathing human beauty as it gladdens 
L*«ur daily path. Byron, who ollea erred, erred not in saying, 

I've Mem tnoTfi liviJEig bea^)ty» ripe ind rcAl, 
Tlmn hii the non«eiiBe of their itone ideal 



In landscape aJone is the principle of the critic trae ; and, hav- 

[^ng fell its truth here, it is but the headlong spirit of generaliza- 

I *tion which has induced him to pronounce it Irue throughout all 

the domains of Art. Having, I say, feU its truth here. For 

'the feeling is no affectation or chimera. The mathematics 

^m^Tord no mora absolute demonstrations, than the ientimmit of htfl 

ptArt yields to the artist. He not only believes, but positively 

ntyw$j that such and such apparently arbitrary arrangements of 

natter, or form, constitute, and alone constitute, the true Beauty* 

Tel his reasons have not yet been matured into expression. It 

@ mains for a more profound analysis than the world has yet 

leen, fully to inve^^iigate and express them. Nevertheless u he 

i>n firmed in his instinctive opinions, by the concurrence of all 

bis compeers* Let a composition be defective ; let an emenda' 

lion be wrougt»t in its mere arrangement of form ; let this emen- 

ation he iubmitted to every artist in th« world ; by eauh will 
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its necessity be admitted. And even fiir more than thb; In 
remedy of the defective composition, each insulated member of 
the fraternity will ittggest the identical emendation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements, or collocations alooe, 
is the physical Nature susceptible of ^ exaltation," and thai, 
therefore, her susceptibility of improvement at this <me pointy 
was a mystery which, hitherto I had been unable to solve. It 
was Mr. Ellison who first suggested the idea that what we 
regarded as improvement or exaltation of the natural beauty, 
was really such, as respected only the mortal or human poimt ^ 
view ; that each alteration or disturbance of the primitive scenery 
might possibly effect a blemish in the picture, if we could sap- 
pose this picture viewed ai large from some remote point in th* 
heavens. '' It is easily understood," says Mr. Ellison, *^ that 
what might improve a closely scrutinized detail, might, at the 
same time, injure a genera] and more distantly-observed efifect.** 
He spoke upon this topic with warmth : regarding not so much 
its immediate or obvious importance, (which is little,) as the 
character of the conclusions to which it might lead, or of the 
collateral propositions which it might serve to corroborate or 
sustain. There might be a class of beings, human once, but now 
to humanity invisible, for whose scrutiny, and for whose refined 
appreciation of the beautiful, more especially than for our own, 
had been set in order by God the great landscape-garden of the 
whole earth. 

In the course of our discussion, my young friend took occasioD 
to quote some passages from a writer who has been supposed to 
have well treated this theme. 

^ There are, properly," he writes, '' but two styles of landscape- 
gardening, the natural and the artificiaL One seeks to recall 
the original beauty of the country, by adapting its means to the 
surrounding scenery; cultivating trees in harmony with the 
hills or plain of the neighboring land ; detecting and bringing 
into practice those nice relations of size, proportion, and color 
which, hid from the common observer, are revealed everywhere 
to the experienced student of nature. The result of the natund 
style of gardening, is seen rather in the absence of all defects 
MDd inooDgraitiea — ^in the prevalence of a beautifbl barmooj and 




order, tbaii in the creation of any special wondera or miracles. 

Tli4i artificial style has »s many vari*^ti(;s ils there are different 
tasl^is to gratilj. It ha^ a ctirtaiii general reltilion to the variom 
Btyles of building. There are the stately avenues and retire* 
meat^s of Versailles ; Italian terraces ; and a various mlied old 
Enghah istylei which bears some relation to the domestic Golhici 
or English Elizabethan architecture. Whatevt;r may be said 
against the abusers of tlie artificial landseape-gurdening, a mix- 
ture of pure art in a garden scene, addi to it a great beauty. 
This i^ partly pleasing to the eye, by the show of order and 
design, and partly moral, A terrace, with an old mo^s-covered 
balustrade, calls up at once to the eye, the fair lorms that have 
passed there in other days. The slightest eatbibition of art is an 
evidence of care and human interest" 

" Ffom what I have already ohservedj'^ said Mr. Elli.-^oUi 
** you will understand that I reject the idea, here expre&sjed, of 1 
'recalling ihe original beauty of the couiitrj%^ The original 
beauty h never so great as that which may be introduced. Of | 
eourse, much depends upon the selection of a spot with capifbili^ 
tiis. What is said in respect to the * delect tug and hringmg 
into practice those nice relations of size, proportion, and color,* 
b a mere vagueness of speech, which may mean muehj or little, 
or nothing, and whieU guides ia no degree. That the true * resull 
of Uie natural style of gardening is seen rather in the absence 
of all defect:* and incongruities^ than in the creation of any 
special wonders or miracles/ Is a propoailian better suited to the 
grovelling apprehension of the herd, than to the fervid dreamy 
of the man of genius. The merit suggested i^, at best, negative 
and appertains to that hobbling criticiam which, in letters, would 
deyate Addison into apotheosis. In truth, while that merit which 
consists in the mere avoiding demerit, appeals directly to the 
understanding* and can thus he foreshadowed in ^*J^, the lofUer 
merit, wljich breathes and flames in invention or ci'eation^ can 
be apfjrebended solely in its results. Rule applies but to the 
excellences of avoidance — to the virtues which deny or retrain. 
Beyond these the critical art can but suggest. We may be in- 
structed to build an Odyssey, but it is in vain that we are told 
iioiF to conceive a * Tempest^' an * Inferno/ a * Prometheus Bqw£^4! 
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a ' Nightingale/ such as that of Keats, or the ' Sensitive PlaoCf 
of Shelley. But, the thing done, the wonder accomplished, and 
the capacity for apprehension becomes universal. The sophists 
of the negative school, who through inability to create, have 
scoffed at creation, are now found the loudest in applause. Whaf^ 
in its chrysalis condition of principle, afironted their demiire 
reason, never fails, in its maturity of accomplishment, to ex- 
tort admiration from their instinct of the beautifal or of the 
sublime. 

^ Our author's observations on the artificial style of garden* 
ing,** continued Mr. Ellison, ^ are less objectionable. * A mix* 
ture of pure art in a garden scene, adds to it a great beantj/ 
This is just ; and the i*eference to the sense of human interest is 
equally so. I repeat that the principle here expressed, is incon- 
trovertible ; but there may be something even beyond it There 
may be an object in full keeping with the principle suggested — 
an object unattainable by the means ordinarily in possession of 
mankind, yet which, if attained, would lend a charm to the land* 
scape-garden immeasurably surpassing that which a merely 
human interest could bestow. The true poet possessed of very 
unusual pecuniary resources, might possibly, while retaining the 
necessary idea of art or interest or culture, so imbue his designs 
at once with extent and novelty of Beauty, as to convey the 
sentiment of spiritual interference. It will be seen that, in 
bringing about such result, he secures all the advantages of 
interest or design^ while relieving his work of all the harshness 
and technicality of Art. In the most rugged of wildernesses-^ 
in the most savage of the scenes of pure Nature — there is appa- 
rent the art of a Creator ; yet is this art apparent only to reflec- 
tion ; in no respect has it the obvious force of a feeling. Now, 
if we imagine this sense of the Almighty Design to be harmar^ 
ized in a measurable degree ; if we suppose a landscape whose 
combined strangeness, vastness, definitiveness, and magnificence, 
shall inspire the idea of culture, or care, or superintendence, on 
the part of intelligences superior yet akin to humanity — then 
the sentiment of interest is preserved, while the Art is nuide to 
assume the air of an intermediate or secondary Nature — a Nature 
which is not God, nor an emanation of Grod, but whidi itiU is 
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Nature^ in the sense that it m the handl-work of the angela that 
hover between man and GotL" 

It was in devoting his gigaoti^ wealth to the pmeticaJ embor1> 
ment of a vmon such as thts^-in ihe free exercise in tfre open 
air, wliioh resulted from pursonal direetion of hid pUns — in the 
cantiiitiQti>3 and unceasing a^ect which these . plans afforded 
— in the higfc spirituality of the object itedf— in the con* 
litopt of ambition which it enabled him more to feel than 
to ftffect — and, lastly, it was in the companionship and sympathy 
of a devoted wife, tliat Ellison thought to find, and founds an 
«kSetnption from the ordinary cares of Hnmanity, with a far 
greater amount of positive happiness than e?er glowed in the 
mpt day-dreams of De Sttel, 
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Perhaps no exhibition of the kind has ever elidted so 
general attention as the Chess-Plajer of Maelzel. Wherever 
seen it has been an object of intense curiosity, to all persons who 
think. Yet the question of its tnodus operandi is still undeter- 
mined. Nothing has been written on this topic which can be 
considered as decisive — and accordingly we find everywhere 
men of mechanical genius, of great general acuteness, and dis- 
criminative understanding, who make no scruple in prononnpng 
the Automaton a pure machine^ unconnected with human agency 
in its movements, and consequently, beyond all comparison, the 
most astonishing of the inventions of mankind. And such it 
would undoubtedly be, were they right in their suppoeitioo. 
Assuming this hypothesis, it would be grossly absurd to compare 
with the Chess-Player, any similar thing of either modem or 
ancient days. Yet there have been many and wonderful auto- 
mata. In Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, we have an 
account of the most remarkable. Among these may be mention- 
ed, as having beyond doubt existed, firstly, the coach invented 
by M. Camus for the amusement of Louis XIV. when a child. 
A table, about four feet square, was introduced into the room 
appropriated for the exhibition. Upon this table was placed a 
carriage six inches in length, made of wood, and drawn by two 
horses of the same materiaL One window being down, a lady 
was seen on the back seat. A coachman held the reins on the 
box, and a footman and page were in their places behind. M. 
Camus now touched a spring; whereupon the coachman i 




his wbip^ and the horses proceeded in a nataral manner, along 
the edge of the table* drawing after them the carriage. Having 
gone as far as possible in this direction, a sudden turn was made 
to the leftt and the vehicle was driven at riglit angles to its 
former csourse, and Btill closely along the edge of the tahle. In 
this wajr the coacb proceeded until it arrived opposite the chair 
of the joung prince. It then stopped, the page descended and 
opened the door, the lady alightedi and presented a petition to 
her sovereign. She then re-entered. The page put up the 
steps, closed the door, and resumed his station. The coachman 
whipped his hordes, and the carriage was driven back to its 
original position. 

The magician of M* Maillardet is also worthy of notice. We 
copy the following account of it from the Letters before mentioned 
of Dr, B,, w!io derived bis information principally from the 
Edinburgh Encjclopcedia. , 

** One of ihe most jiopuUr pieces of mechanism which we 
have seen, is the Magician eonstrueted by M. Maillardet^ for the 
purpose of answering certain given questions- A figure, dressed 
like R magician^ appears seated at the bottom of a m all, holding 
a wand in one hand, and a book in the other* A number of 
questions, ready prepared, are inscribed on oval medallions, and 
the spectator takes any of these he chooses, and to which he 
wishes an answer, and having plac^^d it in a drawer ready to 
receive it, the di'awer shuts with a spring till the answer is re- 
turned. The magician then arises from his seat^ bows his head, 
describes circles with his wand, and consulting the book as if in 
deep thought, he lifts it towards his face. Having thus appeared 
to ponder over the proposed question, he raises his wand, and 
striking with it the wall above his head, two folding doors fly 
open, and display an appropriate answer to the question* The 
doors again close, the magician resumes hb original position, 
and the drawer opens to return the medallion. There are twenty 
of these medallions, all containing different questions, to whicli 
Ihe magician retumB the most suitable and striking answers. 
The medallions are thin plates of brass, of an elliptical form, 
ejiaclly fesembling each other. Some of the medallions have a 
queMion in^^cribed on ench side, both of which the magician 
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answers in succession. If the drawer is shut without a medal- 
lion being put in it, the magician rises, consults his book, shakes 
his head, and resumes his seat. The folding doors remain shut, 
and the drawer is returned empty. If two medallions are put 
into the drawer together, an answer is returned only to the lower 
one. When the machinery is wound up, the movements con- 
tinue about an hour, during which time about fifty questions maj 
be answered. The inventor stated that the means by which the 
different medallions acted upon the machinery, so as to prodace 
the proper answers to the questions which they contained, were 
extremely simple." 

The duck of Yaucanson was still more remarkable. It was 
of the size of life, and so perfect an imitation of the living 
animal that all the spectators were deceived. It executed, says 
Brewster, all the natural movements and gestures, it eat and 
drank with avidity, performed all the quick motions of the head 
and throat which are peculiar to the duck, and like it muddled 
the water which it drank with its bill. It produced also the 
sound of quacking in the most natural manner. In the anato- 
mical structure the artists exhibited the highest skilL Every 
bone in the real duck had its representative in the automaton, 
and its wings were anatomically exact. Every cavity, apophysis^ 
and curvature was imitated, and each bone executed its proper 
movements. When corn was thrown down before it, the duck 
stretched out its neck to pick it up, swallowed, and digested it.* 

But if these machines were ingenious, what shall we think of 
the calculating machine of Mr. Babbage ? What shall we think 
of an engine of wood and metal wliich can not only compute as- 
tronomical and navigation tables to any given extent, but render 
the exactitude of its operations mathematically certain through 
it<< power of correcting its possible errors ? What shall we think 
of a machine which can not only accomplish all this, but actually 
print off its elaborate results, w^hen obtained, without the slight- 
l^Nt intervention of the intellect of man ? It wiU, perhaps, be 
said, in reply, that a machine such as we have described is alto- 

* Under the head Andraides in the Edinbargh Encyclopedia may bt 
iound a full sccount of the piinci{»al aatomata of ancient and modem 
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gelher above comparison with the Chess-Player of MaekeL hj 

no meanst — it i* altogctber bpneiith it, — that is lo Bay [Provided %ve i 
a5*sume (what should never for a moment be assumed) I bat the^ j 
Chesft-Player is & pure machine^ and pertnnna it operations witli- 
out an J immediate btiman agency. Ariihmetieal or algebrakiil 
calculations are, from their very nature, fixed and determinate* 
Certain data being given^ certain results neeea^rily and inevita^ 
biy follow. These jestilts have dependence upon nothing, and 
are influenced by nothing but the thia originaUy given* And 
the question to be solved proceeds, or should proceed, to it^ final 
determination, by a succession of unerring &tepe liable to no 
change, and subject to no modification* This being I be case, we 
can without difficulty conceive the posiiUUty of so arranging a 
piece of mechanism^ that upon starting it in accordance with thtj 
ilflla of the queijtion to be solved, it should continue its move- 
ments regularly, progressively, and undeviatingly towards th« 
required solution, since these movements, bowever complex, are 
never imagined to be otherwise than finite and determinate. But 
the ease is widely difierent with the Ciiess- Player. With him 
there is no determinate progression • No one move in chess ne- 
cessarily follows nj>on any one other, Fi-om no particular dis- 
position of the men at one period of a game can we predicate 
their disposition at a different period. Let us place the j^V*i move 
ui a game of chess, in juxta-posilion with the daia of an algebra- 
question, and their great difference will be immediately per- 
neived. From the latter — from the dij^a — the i^econd step of the 
question, dependent tliereupon, inevitably follows. It is modeled 
by the data. It must be thus and not othe revise* But from the 
first move in the game of chess no especial second move follows 
of necessity. In the algebraical question, as it proceeds towards 
solution, the cerimnty of its operations remains altogether unim- 
paired. The second step having been a consequence of I he data,, 
the third step is equally a consequence of the second, the fourth of 
the third, the fifth of the fourth, and so on, und not po&&iUy othtr- 
muj to the end. But in proportion to the progress made in a 
game of chess, is the uncertainh^ of each ensuing move. A few 
moves having been made, no step is certain* Different spectatori 
of the g^me would advise different moves* All is then dependent 
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upon the variable judgmenc of the players. Now even grantiqg 
(what slioiild not be granted) that the movements of the Aato- 
maton Chess- Player were in themselves determinate, they would 
be necessarily interrupted and disarranged by the indeterminate 
will of his antagonist. There is then no analogy whatever be- 
tween the operations of the Chess-Player, and those of the cal- 
culating machine of Mr. Babl^^ge, and if we choose to call the 
former a pure machine we must be prepared to admit that it iBf 
beyond all comparison, the most wonderful of the inventions of 
mankind. Its original projector, however, Baron Kempeleo, 
had no scruple in declaring it to be a '^ very ordinary piece a£ 
mechanism — a bagatelle whose effects appeared so marveUous 
only from the Soldness of the conception, and the fortonate 
choice of the methods adopted for promoting the illusion." Bat 
it is needless to dwell upon this point It is quite certain that 
the operations of the Automaton are regulated by mind^ and by 
nothing else. Indeed this matter is susceptible of a mathemati- 
cal demonstration, a priori. The only question then is of the 
manner in which human agency isv brought to bear. Before e»- 
tering upon this subject it would be as well to give a brief his- 
tory and description of the Chess-Player for the benefit of sudi 
of our readers as may never have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing Mr. Maelzel's exhibition. 
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The Automaton Chess-Player was invented in 1769, by Baron 
Kempelen, a nobleman of Presburg, in Hungary, who afterwards 
disposed of it, together with the secret of its operations, to iu 
present possessor.* Soon aAer its completion it was exhibited 

* Thirt WM written in 1885, when Mr. Maelxel, recently deeeeaed, wee 
exhibiting the Chete-PUyer in the United Statee. It ie now (1866) we be> 
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in Presburgh, Fan?^ YienD% atid other coat men t&l cities* In 
1783 and 1784, it was iak^n to London bj Mr, Maelzel* Of 
late years it has yisittfd thu principal towns In Lhe United Stains. 
Wherever Been, the most intense cariosity was excited by its 
appearance, and numerous Imve been ihc attempts, by naen of all 
elasee% to fathom the mj&tcry of its evolutions. The cut above 
gives a tolerable representation of the figure as seen by the citi-' 
nem of Richmond a few weeks ago. The right arm^ however^ 
should lie more at length uiKjn the box, a chess-board should 
appear upon it^ and the cushion should not be eetn while the 
pipe is held. Some imuiatenal alterations have been made in 
the costume of the player ttii»ee it came into the [xj^ession of 
Blaekel — the plume, ihr example, wa^ not origmatly worn. 

At the hour ap]^)ointed for exhibition, a curtain h withdrawn, 
or folding-doors are thrown open, and the machine rolled to 
within about twelve feet of ihe nearest of the spectators, between 
whom and it f the machine) a rope is stretched. A %ure b aeeu 
habited as a Turk, and seated^ with its legs crodsed, at a large 
box apparently of maple wood, which serves it as a table. The 
exhibit er will, if requested^ roll the miichine to any portion of 
the room, suffer it to remain altogether on any designated spotj 
or even shift its location repeatedly during the progress of a 
game. The bottom of the box is elevated considerably above 
the floor by means of the castors or brazen rollers on which it 
movesi a clear view of the surface immediately beneath the Au- 
tomaton being thus afforded to the spectators. TJie chair on 
which the %ure sits is alhxed permanently to the box* On the 
top of tiiifi latter is a ehess-board, also permanently aiSxed. The 
right arm of the Chess-Player is extended at full length before 
hinif at right angles with his body, and lyiug, in an apparent- 
ly careless position, by the side of the board. The back 
of the hand is upwards. The board itself is eighteen inches 
square. The left arm of the iigure is *bent at the elbow, and in 
the left hand is a pipe. A green drapery conceals the back of 
the Turk, and falls partially over the front of both slioulders. 
To judge fmm the external appearance of the box, it is divided 

li(?ve, in the poueiBion of Prof. J. K. Mitchell » M. D., of Philadelpya -* 
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into five compartments — three cupboards of equal dimensioosy 
and two drawers occupying that portion of the chest lying be- 
neath the cupboards. The foregoing observations apply to the 
appearance of the Automaton upon its first introduction into the 
presence of the spectators. 

Maelzel now informs the company that he will disclose to 
their view the mechanism of the machine. Taking from his 
pocket a bunch of keys he unlocks with one of them, door marked 
1 in the cut above, and throws the cupboard fully open to the 
inspection of all present. Its whole interior is apparently filled 
with wheels, pinions, levers, and other machinery, crowded veij 
closely together, go that the eye can penetrate but a little dis- 
tance into the mass. Leaving this door open to its fall extent, 
he goes now rowid to the back of the box, and raising the dra- 
pery of the figure, opens another door situated precisely in the 
rear of the one first opened. Holding a lighted candle at this 
door, and shifting the position of the whole machine repeatedly 
at the same time, a bright light is thrown entirely through the 
cupboard, which is now clearly seen to be full, completely 
full, of machinery. The spectators being satisfied of this fact, 
Maelzel closes the back door, locks it, takes the key from the 
lock, lets fall the drapery of the figure, and comes round to the 
front. The door marked 1, it will be remembered, is still open. 
The exhibiter now proceeds to open the drawer which lies be- 
neath the cupboards at the bottom of the box — for although there 
are apparently two drawers, there is really only one— the two 
handles and two key holes being intended merely for ornament. 
Having opened this drawer to its full extent, a small cushion, 
and a set of chessmen, fixed in a frame work made to support 
them perpendicularly, are discovered. Leaving this drawer, as 
well as cupboard No. 1 open, Maelzel now unlocks door Na 2, 
and door No. 3, which are discovered to be folding doors, open- 
ing into one and the same compartment. To the right of this 
compartment, however, (that is to say the spectators* right,) a 
small division, six inches wide, and filled with mftchinery, is 
partitioned off. The main compartment itself (in speaking of 
that portion of the box visible upon opening doors 2 and 8, we 
•hall always call it the main compartment) is lined with dark 
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cJotb and contains no macliineiy whatever beyond two pieces of 
iteei, quadmnt-ghaped^ and situated one in each of the rear top 

ccjniers of the compartment. A small protuberance about ei*^Ut 
inehtrs square, and also cave red with dark cloth. Ilea on the floor 
' of the compartment near the rear corner on the spectators* left 
band« Leaving doors No. 2 and No. 3 open as well aa the 
drawer, and door Ko. 1, the eathibiter now goes round to the 
hack of the main compartment, and, unlocking another door 
there^ digplajs clearly all the Interior of the main compartment, 
hy introducing a candle beliind it and within it. The whole box 
beuig tlius appiirently di^^cloded to the scrutiny of the company, 
Haebel) still leaYing th6 doors and drawer o^»e£i, rolls ilie Auto- 
maton entirely round, and exposes the back of the Turk by lifl- 
iiig up the drapery • A door about fen inches square b thrown 
open in the loins of the tlgurej and a smaller one ati'o in the left 
thigh. The interior of the figure, as seen tbrotrgh these apeF- 
ttjrefii appeal^ to be crowded with machinei^% In genersil, every 
spectator is now thoroughly Batisfied of having beheld and com- 
pletely scrutinized, at one and the same time, every individual 
portion of the AutomatoUj and the idea of any person being con- 
cealed in tlie interior, during so complete an exhibition of that 
interior, if ever entertained, is immediately dismbsed as prepos- 
terous iu I ho extreme. 

M. Maekel, having rolltid the machine back into its original 
position, now informs the company that the Automaton will play" 
a game of chei>s with any one disposed to encounter him. This 
challenge being accepted, a small table is prepared for the anla- 
gonist, and placed close by the rope, but on the spectators' side of 
it, and so situated as not to prevent the company from obtaining 
a full view of the Automaton^ From a drawer in this table is 
taken a set of chess*raen, and Maelzel arranges them general !yi 
,bul not always, with his own hands, on ibe chess board, which 
consists merely of the usual number of squares painted upon the 
table. The antagonbt having taken hb aeatt the exhibiter ap^ 
proacbes the drawer of the box, and takea therefrom the cushion, 
^whidt after removing the pifie from the hand of the Automaton, 
he places under its left arm as a support. Then taking also 
from the drawer the Automaton's set of chess-men, he arranges 
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them upon tlie che^-board before the figure. He now proceedi 
po close the doors and to lock tbem — leaving the butich of keyi j 
in door No. L He alea closes the drawer, and, finally, windi 
up the niaclnne, by ajipljing a key to an aperture in ibe lell end 
(the spectator's left) q^ ihe box. The game now c^mmence^^ 
ihe Auiomaton taking the first move. The duratton of the eoti- 
test IB usually limited to half an hour, but if it be not finislied H I 
i expiration of this p<^riod, and the ant agon bt still contend tliAl 1 
►can beat the Automatonj M. MaeUel has seldom any objec^j 
tion to continue it. Not to weary the company, is the oatensibl^ j 
and no doubt the real object of the limitation* It will of cotin^ I 
be understood that when a move is made at bis own table, by j 
the antagonii^L, ibe corresponding move is made at the box of tli« j 
Automaton, by Maekel him^^If, who then acts a^s the represent- 
ative of the antagooist. On the other Land, when ibe Turk j 
moves^ the corresiK>ndbg mo^e is made at the table of the i 
gonist, also by M< Maelzel, who then acts as the reprffseiitatlvd I 
of the Automaton*. In this manner k i^ necessary Itial I be ^%^ I 
hibiter should often pass from one table to the other- lie als^J 
frequently goes in ihe rear of the figure to remove the cbes8-Qiett| 
\?bicli it has taken, and whicb it deposits when taken, on the boll I 
to llie left (to its own left) of the board. When the Autom^itoaJ 
hesitates in relation to its move, the exhibiter is oc^asioniUly i 
to plaee himself very near its right side, and to lay bis hand Ii9lfl 
and tben« in a careless manner upon the box* He bas also ^| 
|ieculiar f^liuHle with bis feet, calculated to induce su^piekici of ] 
collusion with the machine in minds which are more cunning i 
iggacious. These peculiarities, are, no doubt, mere mnnnerisnn) 
of M. Maekely or, if he h aware of them at all p be put^ tbem i 
practice with a view of exciting in the spectators a false hdm lM\ 
the pure mechanism in Ibe Automaton. t] 

The Turk plays with his left hand. All the movements oftte] 
arm are at right angle?. In this maaner, the hand (wbieb 
gloved and bent in a natural way)j being brought directly abav«| 
the piece to be moved, descend:* finally upon it, the finders 
ceiving it, In most ease*, without difficulty, Oceaaion^t' 
ever^ when the piece is not precisely in its proper siltKi -a 

Automaton fails in bis attempt at seizing it. Wbiea ikk o6ciir%| 
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Vpo second effort is madCy hut the arm continues its moTement in 

bhe direction originally intended, precisely as If the piece were 

Ifn the fingers Having thus designated the spot w hither the 

[|nove ghould have been made, the arm returns to itj cushion, and 

I ^laekel perform* the evolution which the Automaton pointed 

jOut- At every movement of the figure machinery is heard in 

motion. During the progress of the game, the figure now and 

. ihen mUs its eyes, as if surveying the boards moves its head^ 

And pronounces the word echec (check) when necessary,* If a 

^dge move be made by his antagonist, he raps briskly on the 

I box with the fingers of his right hand, shakes his head roughly, 

I mnd replacing the pieces falsely moved, m its former situation, 

liM3sum<36 the next move himself. Upon beating the gmn^t ^^ 

waves his head with an air of triumph, looks around complaeently 

spaa the spectators, and drawing hk left arm farther back ilian 

[usual, suffers his fingers alone to rest upon the cushion. In 

[general^ the Turk is victorious — once or twice he has been 

[ teaten. The game being ended, Maekel wilt again^ if dc^iredi 

I exhibit the mei:hani.^m of the box^ in the same manner as before. 

The maehine is then rolled back, and a curtain hides it from tfad 

view of the company. 

There have been many attempt at solving the mystery 
©f the Automaton* The most general opinion in relation to it, 
an opinion too not un frequently adopted hy men who should have 
known better, was, as we have before sftid^ that no immediate 
liunmn agency was employed — in other words, that the machin^j 
mas purely a machine aod nothing else. Many, however, main- 
tained that the exhibitor himself regulated the movements of 
the figure by mechaijical means operating through the feet of 
the box. Others, again sspoke confidently of a magnet Of tho 
I first of these opinions we shall say nothing at present more than \m 
have already said. In relation to the second it is only necessary 
to repeat what we have before stated, that the machine ia 
ToUed about on castors, and will^ at the request of a spectator, 



* The making t!ic Tork pion ounce llie word cckc£^ is ui improvement by 
M. Mft«lxel. VVbeTi m poiaeAsidn of Baroti Kempeteu^ the £guie indioiled 
I «ft^ b^ npp^iig ^n the box with tiift right bind 
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be moved to and fro to any portion of the room, even daring tbm 
progress of the game. The supposition of the magnet is abo 
untenable — ^for if a magnet were the agent, any other magnet in 
the pocket of a spectator would disarrange the entire mechanism. 
The exhibitor, however, will suffer the most powerful loadstooo 
to remain even upon the box during the whole of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The first attempt at a written explanation of the secret, at 
least the first attempt of which we ourselves have anj knowledge, 
was made in a large pamphlet printed at Paris in 1785. The 
author's hypothesis amounted to this — that a dwarf actuated the 
machine. This dwarf he supposed to conceal himself during the 
opening of the box by thrusting his legs into two hollow cylinders, 
which were represented to be (but which are not) among the 
machinery in the cupboard No. 1, while his body was out of the 
box entirely, and covered by the drapery of the Turi^. When 
the doors were shut, the dwarf was enabled to bring his body 
within the box — the noise produced by some portion of the 
machinery allowing him to do so unheard, and also to close the 
door by which he entered. The interior of the automaton being 
then exhibited, and no person discovered, the spectators, says the 
author of this pamphlet, are satisfied that no one is within any 
portion of the machine. The whole hypothesis was too obviously 
absurd to require comment, or refutation, and accordingly we 
find that it attracted very little attention. 

In 1789 a book was published at Dresden by M. L F. Frey* 
here in which another endeavor was made to unravel the mys- 
tery. Mr. Freyhere's book was a pretty large one, and copiously 
illustrated by colored engravings. His supposition was that '* a 
well-taught boy very thin and tall of his age (sufficiently so that 
he could be concealed in a drawer almost immediately under the 
chess-board") played the game of chess and effected all the 
evolutions of the Automaton. This idea, although even more 
silly than that of the Parisian author, met with a better recep- 
tion, and was in some measure believed to be the true solution 
of the wonder, until the inventor put an end to the discussion by 
suffering a close examination of the top of the box. 

These bizarre attempts at explanation were followed by othen 
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equally bbarre- Of late years^ however* an anonymoufi writeri 

by a coulee of reasoning exceedingly ud philosophical, has con-* 

Irived to blunder upon a plaaKible solution — although we cannot 

consider it altogether the true one, Hi^ Es^ay was first imb-* 

fished in a Balilmore weekly pap<>r, wa^i iUtistrated by cot^j and 

was entitled " An attempt to aunlyze tlie Automaton Chess-Player 

of M, Maelzeh'' This Essay we suppoBs to have been the on-* 

I of the pamphht to whieh Sir David Brewster allutdes in 

eiiers on Nauniil Magict and which he hag no heditation in 

' ieckring a thorough and satisfactory explinalion. The results 

of the analysis are undoubtedly, in the main, just \ but we caa 

only account for Brewster's pronouncing the Essay a thoiTiugh 

ftnd Kilisfactory ei^planation, by supposing him to have bestowed 

11 poo it a very cursory and inattentive perusal* In the com pen- 

I diiim of the Essay, made use of hi the Letters on Katnral Magic, 

' it h quite ]mfK>ssibIe to arrive at any distinct conclusion in regard 

to the adequacy or inadequacy of the analyi^is, on account of the 

gross misarrangement and deficiency of ttie letters of reference 

employed* Tlie same fault is lo be tbuud in the " Attempt," &ie,, 

I we originally i^aw li^ The solution consists in a series of zai- 

^ Bute explanation?, (accompanied by wood-cuts, the whole occu- 

' pying many pages) in which the object is to show the possibility 

of m shifting the pttrfitionM of the box^ a^ to allow a human being, 

eoQcealed in the interior, to move portions of his body from one 

part of the box to another, during the exhibition of the mecha- 

' msm — ^thus eluding the scrutiny of the spectators. There can bo 

I BO doubt, as we have before obserrcd, and as we will presently 

endeavor to show, that the principle, or rather the result of this 

( Holution is the true one, Sonae person it concealed in the box 

' during the whole time of exhibiting the interior- We object^ 

tiowever^ to the whole verbose description of the manner m which 

ttUe partitions are shifted, to accommodate the movements of the 

on concealed. We object to it as a mere theory assumed 

lln the first place, and to which circumstances are afterwards mad^ 

Lto adapt them.^elveE*. It was not, and couhl not have been, iirrived 

LAt by nny inductive rea«!oning. In whatever way the shifting ii 

I managed, it h of course c*oncealed at every step trom observation, 

to show that certain movements might possibly be effected in a 
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certain way, is very far from showing that they are actually so 
effected. There may be an infinity of other methods by which 
the same results may be obtained. The probability of the one 
assumed proving the correct one is then as unity to infinity. But, 
in reality, this particular point, the shifting of the partitions, is 
of no consequence whatever. It was altogether unnecessary to 
devote seven or eight pages for the purpose of proving what no 
one in his senses would deny — viz : that the wonderful mechani- 
cal genius of Baron Kempelen could invent the necessary means 
for shutting a door or slipping aside a panel, with a human agent 
too at his service in actual contact with the panel or the door, 
and the whole operations carried on, as the author of the Essay 
himself shows, and as we shall attempt to show more fully here- 
after, entirely out of reach of the observation of the S]>ectators. 

In attempting ourselves an explanation of the Automaton, we 
will, in the first place, endeavor to show how its operations are 
effected, and afterwanls describe, as briefly as possible, the na- 
ture of the observ'itwns from which we have deduced our result. 

It will be necessary for a proper understanding of the subject, 
that we repeat here in a few words, the routine adopted by the 
exhibiter in disclosing the interior of the box — a routine from 
which he never deviates in any material particular. In the first 
place he opens the door No. 1. Leaving this open, he goes ronnd 
to the rear of the box, and opens a door precisely at the back of 
door No. 1. To this back door he holds a lighted candle. He 
then closes the back door, locks it, and, coming round to the front, 
opens the drawer to its full extent. This done, he opens the 
doors No. 2 and No. 3, (the folding doors) and displays the in- 
terior of the main compartment. Leaving open the main com- 
partment, the drawer, and the front door of cupboard No. 1, he 
now goes to the rear again, and throws open the back door of 
the main compartment. In shutting up the box no particular 
order is observed, except that the folding doors arc always closed 
before the drawer. 

Now, let us sup})osc that when the machine is first rolled into 
the presence of the spectators, a man is already within it. His 
body is situated behind the dense machinery in cupboard Na 1, 
(the rear portion of which machine ry is so contrived as to slip 
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tn moiHt from the main com part me nt to the cupboard No, 1, at 
occr«6ion may require,) aiid hii kgs lie at full kngth in the mam 
compartment* WTien Maelzel opens the door No, 1, the man 
wilhhi b not in jiiiy diinger of discovery, for the keenest eve 
cannot penetrate more than ahcmt two inches into the darkness 
withiEb But the case is otherwise when the back door of the 
cupboawl No* 1, 19 opened, A bright light then pervades the 
cupboard, and the body of the man won Id be discovered If It 
were tliere, Bui it is not. The putting the key in the loek of 
[lj^ baek door was a signal on heai'ing which the pergOEi con- 
e^ed brought his body forward to an angle as aeufc as possible 
— throwing it aUogether, or nearly so, into the main eompartment* 
This^ however, is a painful poijition, and cannot be long main- 
tained, Acoordingly we find that Maelzel chies the buck daor* 
This being done, there is no reason why the body of tlie man 
uiay not resume its former shuation — for the cupboard is again 
60 dark as to defy scrutiny. The drawer is now opened, and (he 
legs of the person within drop down behind it in the gpacc it 
Ibrraerly oeeupied,* There is, consequentlj% now no longer any 
part of ihe man in* the main compartment — his body being be- 
hind the machinery in cupboard No, 1, and bis legs in the «pace 
occupied by the drawer. The exhi biter, therefore, finds himself 
at liberty to display the main compartment* This he doe,^^ — 
opening both its back and front doors— and no person is discov- 
ered. The spectators are now satisfied that the whole of the 
boiE is exposed to view — and exposed too, all portions of it at 
one and the aame time. But of course this h not the case. They 
neither see the space behind the drawer, nor ibe interior of cap- 
board No* 1 — ^the front door of which latter the exhibiler virtu- 
ally shots in shutting its back door, MaeUel, having now rolled 
the machine around, lifted up the drapery of the Turk, opened 
the doors in his back and thigh, and shown his trunk to be full 
of tnachinery, brings the whole back into it^^ original position, and 

* Sit Dattd Brewiter iuppoAPs that there U always a large iijaco belund 
thii drawer even when ibut — in other words that the dta'wcr Ia a ** 5ib;» 
dniwer/' and iJoes not extenil to the back of the box. But itjt^ iUei in alt4>* 
g^eiKcr untenable. 8o eoniiaicm-place a trick would b« Lmmedia.tel^ ^m^fS^* 
efnl — cap«daUy aa the drawer ii always op^ije^ Id its full eitent. luitl an 
«pporranay thu« oflbred of comp&ring its d«pth with that of the box 
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doses the doors. The man within is now at liberty to move 
about. He gets up into the body of the Turk just so high as to 
bring his eyes above the level of the chons-board. It is very 
probable that he seats himself upun the little square block or 
protuberance which is seen in a comer of the main comimrtment 
when the doors are open. In this position he sees the rhes.*- 
board tiirough the l>osom of the Turk which is of gauze. ' Bring- 
ing his right arm across his breast he actuates the little machi- 
nery necessary to guide the left arm and the fingers of the figure. 
This machinery is situated just beneath the Icfl shoulder of tho 
Turk, and is consequently easily reached by the right hand of 
the man concealed, if we suppose his right arm brought across 
the breast. The motions of the head and eyes, and of the right 
arm of the figure, as well as the sound echec are produced by 
other mechanism in the interior, and actuated at will by the man 
within. The whole of this mechanism — that is to i^ay all the 
mechanism essential to the machine — is most probably contained 
within the little cupboard (of about six inches in breadth) parti- 
tioned ofi* at the right (the spectators* right) of the main compart- 
ment. . 

In this analysis of the operations of the Automaton, we have 
purposely avoided any allusion to the manner in which the par- 
titions are shifted, and it w ill now be readily comprehended that 
this point is a matter of no importance, since, by mechani&m 
within the ability of any common carpenter, it might be efiecte<l 
in an infinity of different ways, and since we have shown that, 
however performed, it is performed out of the view of the spec- 
tators. Our result is founded \x\ion the following observatiatiM 
taken during frequent visits to the exhibition of Maelzel.* 

1. The moves of the Turk are not made at regular intervals 
of time, but aeconnnodate themselves to the moves of the an- 
tagonist — although this point, (of regularity) so important in all 
kinds of mechanical contrivance, might have been readily brought 

* Some of the Re ohscrratwn» are intended merely to prove that the ma- 
chine muM be regulated Ay mind, and it inny lie thought a work of •a|ierr< 
rogation tu advance farther arguments in support of what has been alrvady 
fully decided, liut our object is to convince, in especial, certain uf our 
friends upon whom a train of su<rgcstivc reasoning will liave mora iiifluencs 
than che must positive a priori demonstration. 
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about by limiting the time ftUowed for the moires oi" tins mtm- 
gonist. For example, if this limit were three minutt'.s ihu 
moves of the Auiomalon might be made at at\y givea ioter^^tils 
longer than ihree minutes* The fact thun of irreg^ukntj, when 
reguiarily might have been so eaiil/ attained, goe** to prove that 
regularity is unimfMjrtant to the actioa of the Automaton — in 
other words, that the Automaton is not a pure machine, 

2* When the Automaton U about to move a piece^ a distinct 
motion is observable just beneath the left shoulder, and which 
motioo agitates in a sUghi degree, tlie drape rj eovering the front 
of the left ishoulder* This motion invariabljr precedes, by about 
two seconds, the movement of the arm itaelf — and the aim 
never, in any jnstance, moves without thii§ preparatory motion 
in the shoulder. How let the antagonist move a piece, and let 
tlie corresponding move be made by Maelzel, as usualj upon the 
board of tljc Automaton. Then let the antagonbi narrowly 
wateb the Automaton, until he detect the preparatory motion ia 
the shoulder. Immediately upon detecting this motion, and be- 
fore the arm itself begius to move, let him withdraw his piece, 
as if perceiving un erroj- in his manamvre* It w^ill then be seen 
that the movement of tiie arm, whlch^ in all other cases, imme- 
diately i^ueeeeds tUe motion in the shoulder, is withheld — is not 
made^ — although Maelzt:l has not yet performed, on the board of 
the Automaton, any move corresponding to the withdrawal of 
the anbJgonisL In ihi^ ca^e, tiiat the Automaton was about to 
move m evident — and that he did not move, was an efiect plainly 
produced by tbe withdrawal of the antagonist, and without any 
intervention of Maelzuh 

Tliis faet fully proves, I — that the intervention of Maekel, in 
performing the movea of the antagonxat on tbe board of the 
Automaton^ i^ not essential to tJie movements of the Automaton, 
2 — that it« movemenis are regulated by mind — by &ome person 
who &vm the lioard of the a?iiagoni:?t, 3 — that its movemeni^ are 
not rcguiaU'd by the mind of JMaebel, whose back was turned 
towards the antagonist at the withdrawal of his move. 

3, Tbe Automaton does not invariably wm the game. Were 
the mat-hine a pure maehine this would not be the case — it would 
«!ways win. The pHnciplc being disojvered by which a ma- 

YOL. lY.— 16 
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diine can be made to play a game of chess, an eztensioo of the 
same principle would enable it to win a game — a farther exten- 
sion would enable it to vnn all games — that is, to beat any pos- 
sible game of an antagonist. A little consideration will convince 
any one that the difficulty of making a machine beat all games, 
is not in the least degree greater, as regards the principle of the 
operations necessary, than that of making it beat a single game. 
If then we regard the Chess-Player as a machine, we most snp- 
pose, (what is higKly improbable) that its inventor preferred 
leaving it incomplete to perfecting it — a supposition rendered 
Btin more absurd, when we reflect that the leaving it incomplete 
would afford an argument against the possibiHty of its beii^ a 
pure machine — the very argument we now adduce. 

4. When the situation of the game is difficult or oompleac, we 
never perceive the Turk either shake his head or roll his eyes. 
It is only when his next move is obvious, or when the game is 
so circumstanced that to a man in the Automaton's place there 
would be no necessity for reflection. Now these peculiar move- 
ments of the head and eyes are movements customary with 
persons engaged in meditation, and the ingenious Baron Kempe- 
len would have adapted these movements (were the machine a 
pure machine) to occasions proper for their display — that is, to 
occasions of complexity. But the reverse is seen to be the ease, 
and this reverse applies precisely to our supposition of a man in 
the interior. When engaged in meditation about the game he 
has no time to think of setting in motion the mechanism of tlw 
Automaton by which are moved the head and the eyes. When 
the game, however, is obvious, he has time to lock about him, 
and, accordingly, we see the head shake and the eyes rolL 

5. When the machine is rolled round to allow the spectaton 
an examination of the back of the Turk, and when his drapery 
is lifted up and the doors in the trunk and thigh thrown open, 
the interior of the trunk is seen to be crowded with machinery. 
In scrutinizing this machinery while the Automaton was in 
motion, that is to say, while the whole machine was moving on 
the castors, it appeared to us that certain portions of the me- 
chanism changed their shape and position in a degree too great 
to be accounted for by the ftimple laws of perspective ; and sob- 
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qiient examinations cotiTJnced im tbat them tindue alteratiooB 

rere attnbutable to miJTOPS in the interior of the trunk* The 

luction of mirrors iiniDTig the machinery coijld Tiot have 

intended to influence, in any degree, the tnnchinery itself* 

fheir opemiiont whatever thut openiiion should proTe lo be, 

aust neeesf^arlly Imve reference to the eye of the spectator. We 

t <m€e concluded that these mirrora were so pkeed to multiply 

I the vision some few pieces of machinery within the trunk so 

to give it the appearance of being crowded with mecbani^ni. 

^ow the direct inference from this h that the mikchine is not a 

I>ure machine, For if it were, the inventor^ so far from wishing 

mechanism lo appear complex, and u^ing deception for the 

purpose of giving it this appearance, would have been especially 

csirons of convincing those who witnessed his eiLbibition, of 

he mmplinitf of the means by whicli reflults so wonderful were 

brought about. 

6, The external appearance, and, especially, the deportment 
the Turk J are^ when we consider them as imitations of life^ 
lat very indlfierent imitations. The eomitenance evinces no 
Dgenuityn, and is surpassed, in its resemblance to the human 
ce, by the very commonest of wax- works. The eyes roll 
naturally in the head, without any corresponding motions of 
be Uda or brows. The arm, particularly, performs its opera- 
ons in an exceedingly ^tiC awkward, jerking, and rectangular 
Qanner. Now, all this is the result either of inability in 
laebel to do better, or of intentional neglect — accidental ne- 
glect being out of the question, when we consider that the whole 
lime of the ingenious proprietor is occupied in the improvement 
rf his machines. Most assuredly we must not refer the unlife- 
k% apj^earances to inability — for all the rest of Maelzors auto- 
bata are evidence of his full ability to copy the motions and 
ecuharities of life with the most wonderful exactitude. The 
bpe-dancei9^ for example, are inimitable. When the clown 
iughs, his lipF, his eyes, his eye-brow^, and eye-lid^ — ^indeed, 
11 the features of hb eountenance— ^are imbued with their appro- 
riale expressions. In both him and his companion, every 
sture is so entirely easj^ and free from the semblance of arti^ 
fth^tj, that, were it not for the diminutiveness of their sixe^ 
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and the &ct of their being passed from one spectator to anothef 
previous to their exhibition on the rope, it would be difficult to 
convince any assemblage of persons that tliese wooden automala 
were not living creatures. We cannot, therefore, doubt Mr. 
j^iaelzel's ability, and we must necessarily suppose tlrnt he inten- 
tionally sufiered his Chess-Player to remain the same artiilcial 
and unnatural figure which Baron Kempelen (no doubt also 
through design) originally made it. What this design was it is 
not difficult to conceive. Were the Automaton life-like in its 
motions, the spectator would be more apt to attribute its opera- 
tions to their true cause, (that is, to human agency within) than 
he is now, when the awkward and rectangular manoeuvres con- 
vey the idea of pure and unaided mechanism. 

7. When, a short time previous to the commencement of the 
game, the Automaton is wound up by the exhibiter as usual, an 
ear in any degree accustomed to the sounds produced in winding 
up a system of machinery, will not fail to discover, inst:inta- 
neously, that the axis turned by the key in the box of the Chess- 
Flayer, cannot possibly be connected with either a weight, a 
spring, or any system of machinery whatever. The inference 
here is the same as in our last observation. The winding up is 
inessential to the operations of the Automaton, and is performed 
with the design of exciting in the spectators the false idea of 
mechanism. 

8. When the question is demanded explicitly of MaeLtel — 
''Is the Automaton a pure machine or not?" his reply is inva- 
riably the same — ^I will say nothmg about ml" Now the 
notoriety of the Automaton, and the great curiosity it has every- 
where excited, are owing more especially to the prevalent 
opinion that it if a pure machine, than to any other cizt:um- 
atance. Of course, then, it is the interest of the proprietor to 
represent it as a pure machine. And what more obvious, and 
more effectual method could there be of impressing the ^peir- 
tators with this desired idea, than a positive and explicit declara- 
tion to that effect ? On the other hand, what more obvious luid 
effectual method could there be of exciting a disbelief in the 
Automaton's being a pare machine, than by withholding sucii 
explicit dedaratioD ? For, people will naturviiy reaaon ihns,— 
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It is Markers interest to represaat this tbirig a pure noachme— 
he refuses to do so. directly, in word*, although he dov^ not 
ficruple, and i*; evidently anKioiii* to do so^ indirectly hy Rctiotis 
— were it acttinlly what he wifthe§ to r<*[irc«tjnt it by actions, he 
would gladiv avail himi^elf o*" the moi*!' direct testiinony of 
words — the inference is, thnt a consdoiisness ni' its fi<d Wing n 
pure machine, b the reason of his siknee — his actions cannol 
implicate him in a falsehood — hh word^ maj, 

9* When* in ejthibiting the interior of the bo3t, Maelzet hs4 
thrown oper the door Ko. 1, and algo the door immediately 
Isehind it, he hoMi? a lighted candle at the back door (m men- 
tioned above), and move? the entire machine to and Iro with a 
view of convincing the company that ih*» cupboard No. 1 m 
entirely filled with machinery. Wlien the machine h thaa 
moved alxHit, it will be apparent to any careful observer, that 
wherea.^ that portion of the machinery near the front dwr No* 
1, is perfectly steady and unwavering, the portion farther witliin 
fluetoateSt i^ «t very slight degree, with the movements of tbo 
machine. This circumstance first aroused in ub the aospidon 
that the more remote porticm of the machineiy was so arranged 
as to be easily slipped* en tmLsse^ from its position wlien occasion 
should require it* This occasion we have already Btated to 
occur when the man concealed within brings bis body into an 
erect position upon the ctosiiig of the back door* 

10. Sir David Brewster stutes the fi^re of the Turk to be 
of the size of life—but in fact it is far above the ordinary iire* 
Nothing is more esuiy than to err in our notions of magnitnde. 
The body of the Aotomaton is generally insulated, and, having 
no means of immediately comparing it with any human form, 
we suffer ourselves to consider it as of ordinaiy dimensions* 
This mistake may» however, be corrected by observing the 
Cbes^-Player when* as h sometimes the case, the eathibiter ap- 
pnuiiches it. Mr, MaelzeU to be *ure, is not very tail, but tipon 
draw in g near the machine, bis head will be found at Jeast 
eighteen inches below the head of the Turk, although the latter, 
it will be remembered, is in a sitting f>osition, 

11. The box behind which the Automaton is placed, is pm- 
cisely three fisel aix inehea bng, two feet four inches dee^^ %^^ 
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two feet six inches high. These dimensioiis are fiillj sufldedt 
fer the accommodation of a man very much above the common 
size — and the main compartment alone is capable of holding nnj 
ordinary man in the position we have mentioned as assumed bj 
the person concealed. As these are facts, which any one who 
doubts them may prove by actual calculation, we deem it unne- 
cessary to dwell upon them. We will only suggest that, although 
the top of the box is apparently a board of about three inches in 
thickness, the spectator may satisfy himself by stooping and look- 
ing up at it when the main compartment is open, that it is in rd> 
ality very thin. The height of the drawer also will be miscoo- 
ceived by those who examine it in a cursory manner. There is 
a space of about three inches between the top of the drawer as 
seen from the exterior, and the bottom of the cupboard — a space 
which must be included in the height of the drawer. Tlieae 
contrivances to make the room within the box appear leas than 
it actually is, are referrible to a design on the part of the invent 
tor, to impress the company again with a false idea, viz., that no 
human being can be accommodated within the box. 

12. The interior of the main compartment is lined throoghont 
with cloth. This cloth we suppose to have a twofold object A 
portion of it may form, when tightly stretched, the only partitions 
which there is any necessity for removitag during the changes of 
the man's position, viz : the partition between the rear of the 
main compartment and the rear of cupboard No. 1, and the par- 
tition between the main compartment, and the space behind the 
drawer when open. If we imagine this to be the case, the difll- 
culty of shifting the partitions vanishes at once, if indeed any 
such difficulty could be supposed under any circumstances to 
exist. The second object of the doth is to deaden and render 
indistinct all sounds occasioned by the movements of the persoD 
within. 

13. The antagonist (as we have before observed) is not suf- 
fered to play at the board of the Automaton, but is seated at 
some distance from the machine. The reason which, most pro- 
bably, would be assigned for this circumstance, if the qnestioo 
were demanded, is, that were the antagonist otherwise sitaated, 
bis person % wld mtervene between the machine and tlie tpeo* 




utors, mid preclude the latler from a distinct view. But this 

difficultj^ might bt- easily obviated, f?ither by elevating the seati 
of the oompanj, or by turning the end of the box tui^ardB them 
during the game. The true cau&e of the reatriction Is, perliapst 
veiy differeni. Were the anlagouist seated in contact with the 
box, the ee4*ret would be liable to tliseovGry, by his detecting, 
with Ihe aid of a quick car, the breathings of the man coneealed- 

14* Although M. Maelzel, in discloHbg the interior of the ma- 
chine, eomeiimes sUglitly deviates from the TQUiitie which we have 
pointed out, yet never in any instance does he so deviate from it 
m to interfere with our solution* For example, he has been 
known to open, first of all the drawer — but he never opens the 
main compartment without lii-st closing the back door of cup- 
boai^ No* 1— he never opens the main comjiartraent without first 
puUiog out the drawer^ — he never shuts the drawer without finst 
shutting the main oompartment — he never opens tlie baek door 
ot cupboard No. 1 while the main compfu-tment h open — and the 
game of ehe^ is never commenced until the whole machine i§ 
closed. Now, if it were observed that never y in any single in^ 
stance, did hL Maelzel differ from the routine we have pointed 
otit as necessary >o our solution, it would be one of the strongest 
possible arguments in corroboration of ifc — ^but the argument be- 
comes infinitely strengthened if we duly consider the circum- 
' stance that he dees occmwnaU^ deviate from the routine, but 
never does so deviate as to Iklsify the solution. 

15* There are six candles on the board of the Automaton 
during exhibition* Tlie question naturally ari^e^ — *'Wliy are 
so many employed, when a single candle, or, at farthest, two, 
would have been amply sufficient to afibrd tht^ spectators a dear 
view of the board, in a room other wi^se so well lit up as the ex- 
hibition room always is — when, moreovert if wc suppose the 
machine a pure macMne, there can be no necessity for so much 
light, or indeed any light at all, to enable it to perform its ope- 
r^itJon* — ^and when, especially, only a single candle is placed upon 
the table of the antagonist ?** The firut and most obvious infei^ 
ence is, that so strong a light i^ requisite to enable the man with'- 
in to see through the trant^parent material (probably fine gauxe) 
of which the breast of the Turk is composed^ But when w» 
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consider the arrangement of the candles, another reason immedi- 
ately presents itself. There are six lights (as we have said 
before) in all. Three of these are on each side of the figure. 
Those most remote from the spectators are the longest — those in 
the middle are about two inches shorter — and those nearest the 
company about two inches shorter still — and the candles on one 
side differ in height from the candles respectively opposite on the 
other, by a ratio different from two inches — that is to say, the 
longest candle on one side is about three inches shorter than the 
longest candle on the other, and so on. Thus it will be seen 
that no two of the candles are of the same height, and thus also 
the difficulty of ascertaining the material of the breast of the 
figure (against which the light is especially directed) is greatly 
augmented by the dazzling effect of the complicated crossings of 
the rays — crossings which are brought about by placing the cen- 
tres of radiation all upon different levels. 

16. While the Chess-Player was in possession of Baron Eem- 
pelen, it was more than once observed, first, that an Italian in 
the suite of the Baron was never visible during the playing of a 
game at chess by the Turk, and, secondly, that the Italian being 
taken seriously ill, the exhibition was suspended until his recov- 
ery. This Italian professed a total ignorance of the game of 
chess, although all others of the suite played welL Similar obser-^ 
vations have been made since the Automaton has been purchased 
bj Maelzel. There is a man, Schlumberger^ who attends him 
wherever he goes, but who has no ostensible occupation other than 
that of assisting in the packing and unpacking of the automaton. 
This man is about the medium size, and has a remarkable stoop 
in the shoulders. Whether he professes to play chess or not, we 
are not informed. It is quite certain, however, that he is never to 
be seen during the exhibition of the Chess-PLnyer, although fre- 
quently visible just before and j ust after the exhibition. Moreover, 
some years ago Maelzel visited Richmond with liis automata, and 
exhibited them, we believe, in the house now occupied by M. 
Bossieux as a Dancing Academy. Schlumherger was ^-udd«'n1y 
taken ill, and during his illness there was no exhibition of the 
Chess-Player. These facts are well known to many of our cili- 
jaD& The reason assigned for the sus)>cnsion of the Chesn- 
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Flajer^f performan^s, mm noi the illn^a of SeMumber^. The 

inferences from all this we leave^ without faitber comment, to 
the render- 

17. The Turk plays with hia kft ana, A circumstance ao 
remarkable cannot be aceidental. Brew^ier fakes no notice of 
it whatever, bejond a mere fitatemenu w*^ believe, ihat sudh ia 
the fact- The early writers of treatise* on the Automaton, seem 
noi *Xi have observed the mailer at allj and have no reference to 
it. The author of the pamphlet aJhaded to by Brewster, men- 
tions it» but acknowledges his inability to account for it* Yet it is 
obviously from such prominent diserepancies or incongruities as 
this that deductions are to be made (if nmde at all) which shall 
lead us to the truth. 

The circumstance of the Automaton's playing with hia left 
band cannot have connexion with the operations of the machine, 
considered merely as such* Any mechanical arrangement which 
would cause the figure to move, in any given tOAoner, the left 
arm — could, if reversed, cau^ it to move, in the same manner, 
the right. But these principles cannot be extended lo the human 
organisation, wherein there h a marked and radical difference 
in the consiructioUj and, at all events^ in the powers, of the right 
and left arms. Eetlecting upon this latter fact, we naturally 
refer the incongruity noticeable in the Chesa-Player to thia pecu- 
liarity in the human organization. If so^ we mu^t imagine some 
rm^ersii^n — for the Chesii- Player plays precisely ae a man would 
noL These ideas, once entertained, are sufficient of tbemiielves, 
to suggest the notion of a man in the interior A few more im- 
perceptible steps lead u^, finally, to the result* The Automaton 
playa with his left arm^ because under no other circumstances 
could the man within play with his right.— a desideratum of course. 
Lei us, for example, imagine the Automaton to play with his right 
arm. To reacli tlie madiinery wliich moves the arm, and which 
we have before explained to He jtist beneath the shoulder, it 
. would be necessary for the man within either to use his right 
; Jirm in an exceedingly painful and awkward position, (vi^ 
brought up close lo his body and tightly compressed between his 
body and the side of the Automaton,) or ebe to use bis left arm 
. brought ^rosfl his breast* In neither case could he act with the 
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requisite ease or precision. On the oontrarj, the Automaton 
playing, as it actually does, with the left arm, all difficulties van- 
ish. The right arm of the man within is brought across hia 
breast, and his right fingers act, without any constraint, upon the 
machinery in the shoulder of the figure. 

We do not believe that any reasonable objections can be urged 
against this solution of the Automaton Chess-Player. 
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Mb. Stephens has here given us two volumes of more than 
ordinary interest — written with a freshness of manner, and 
evincing a manliness of feeling, both worthy of high considera- 
tion. Althoqgh in some respects deficient, the work too presents 
some points of moment to the geographer, to the antiquarian, and 
more especially to the theologian. Viewed only as one of a 
class of writings whose direct tendency is to throw light upon 
the Book of Books, it has strong claims upon the attention of all 
who read. While the vast importance of critical and philological 
research in dissipating the obscurities and determining the exact 
sense of the Scriptures, cannot be too readily conceded, it may 
be doubted whether the collateral illustration derivable from re- 
cords of travel be not deserving at least equal consideration. 
Certainly the evidence thus afforded, exerting an enkindling in- 
fluence upon the popular imagination, and so taking palpable 
hold upon the popular understanding, will not fail to become in 
time a most powerful because easily available instrument in the 
downfall of unbelief. Infidelity itself has often afforded unwilling 
and unwitting testimony to the truth. It is surprising to find 
with what unintentional precision both Gibbon and Volney 
(among others) have used, for the purpose of descripHan, in 
their accounts of nations and countries, the identical phraseology 
employed by the inspired writers when foretelling the most im- 
probable events. In this manner skepticism has been made the 

• New York Review, Oct., 1887. 
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root of belief, and the providence of the Deity has been no lest 
remarkable in the extent and nature of the means for bringing 
to light the evidence of his accomplished word, than in working 
the accomplishment itself. 

Of late days, the immense stores of biblical elucidation deriv- 
able from the East have been rapidly accumulating in the hands 
of the student. When the "Observations" of Harmer were 
given to the public, he had access to few other works than the 
travels of Chardin, Pococke, Shaw, Maundrell, Pitts, and D'Ar- 
vieux, with perhaps those of Nau and Troilo, and Russell's 
^ Natural History of Aleppo.'* We have now a vast accession 
to our knowledge of Oriental regions. InteUigent and observing 
men, impelled by the various motives of Christian zeal, military 
adventure, the love of gain, and the love of science, have made 
their way, often at imminent risk, into every land rendered holy 
by the words of revelation. Through the medium of the pencil, 
as well as of the pen, we are even familiarly acquainted with the 
territories of the Bible. Valuable books of eastern travel are 
abundant — of which the labors of Niebuhr, Mariti, Volney, Por- 
ter, Clarke, Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Morier, 
Seetzen, De Lamartine, Laborde, Toumefort, Madden, Maddoz, 
Wilkinson, Arundell, Mangles, Leigh, and Hogg, besides those 
already mentioned, are merely the principal, or the most exten- 
sively known. As we have said, however, the work before us 
is not to be lightly regarded : highly agreeable, interesting, and 
instructive, in a general view, it also has, in the connexion now 
adverted to, claims to public attention possessed by no other book 
of its kind. 

In an article prepared for this journal some months ago, we 
had traced the route of Mr. Stephens with a degree of minute- 
ness not desirable now, when the work has been so long in the 
hands of the public At this late day we must be content with 
saying, briefly, in regard to the earlier portion of the narrative, 
that, arriving at Alexandria in December, 1835, he thence 
passed up the Nile as far as the Lower Cataracts. One or two 
passages from this part of the tour may still be noted for obser- 
vation. The annexed speculations, in regard to the present chj 
of Alexandria, are well worth attention. 
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* The pw^ent dty of Aleiaffltlriiif pteji afWr llic ■iri'HiUiiJ i^vagp* ms4# 

Ih^ thr pi^i!OP ^-"^t ye^t^ is BtLlL siipfjOff4^ to <?Diittim uior^ Uian 50.0(10 mlut* 

[bitaiiU» and is dccitJ^illy growing. It tUndii ouUitl^r tlit? Delta In tiie Libyan 

[ SDflserl, am! a* Volnp^' remafks, * It U otily by Ihe canai which condiicu tho 

[WatcTB of ihfi Nile into the re^ervuira in the tiniu of inunt1»Hont that Alex- 

•nilriii can he constuieipd ai ctJnnFctcd with Egypt ' Founded hy the great 

Llesamlcr, to sepure his cotiqu??*!* in the Enst, bring the only iafc harbor 

llong the t-Do^i of Syria or Afnca, and possesaing peouhar commercial ^< 

Lvantagcs, il Ruon grew iiiti> a giant cay. Fifteen mibii in ciiciunt^tvnce 

rtontainLng a |KKpuln.rEOtj of 300,000 citi£«na and a« many alaveA^ pno mag 

LDif^cDiil street 2,000 feet broad^ ran the iwhote length of the citj^ from the 

IGate of the fr*a to the Canopic Gate, cammanding a view att each end, of 

he ebipfiin^, etther in the Medit«i-r:inran ot in the Mareotie ImIlv, and ain- 

Aberof ifqual length inl^r^cted it at right angles ; a ipaciona circus wiibotit 

? C JUDO pie Gate, for charjot-racefl* anU on the ea«t a splendid gymnaflitun 

poTtf than Aix hundred fe^t tn lengthy with theatres, baiha. and all that eoiiLd 

kfl it a desirable residence for a luxurions pec^pte. When it fell into ihfl 

^})and« of the ff^aracens, according to the report of the Saracen gcneraJ tu tha 

C*Uf Omar, *• it wa« impoiaibte to enumerate the variety of \U ricbe« and 

«miei ,' and it is said to ' haire eonUined four Ihounand palaces, bur 

u»3nd bath«t fo^i hundred ibeatrei or pubhc edifices, tweUe ihuusand 

hope:, and forty tbousAnd tributary Jews.' From that time, tike every 

^ing else which talU into the handa of ttm Mussulman, it has been going 

I min. nnd the disrovory of the passage to India by the Cape of GwnJ Hope 

Lgare the death-blow to its commercial greatness. At present it stands a 

phmidni^non in the history of a Turkish dominion. It appears once more 

I he raising its head from the dusL It remaina to he s«en whether Ihia 

Lrise is the leg;itimate and permanent elTect ot a wise and poUttc g ovenimenl, 

1 combined with natural advantageii, or whether the pacha is not forcing it to 

^ftn unnatural elevation* at the expense, if not upon the ruins, of the rctt of 

S^jpt. It is almost presumptuotiii, on the threshold of my entrance Inio 

Bgypt. to Apt^culate upon the future condition of thie interesting country; 

[,^t il is clear ih^t the pacha is determined to huild up the city of Aleian- 

iria« ifhur can i bis Avel is herct hii aruky, his arsenal^ and his forts are here ; 

I he ha* forced and centred here a commerce thai was before divided be- 

||ween several places Rosetta has lost more than two thirds of its poptjla- 

^on, Isanti eita ha* t>ecomc a mere nothing, and even Cairo the Grand has 

eonio tributary to what is called the regenerated city.** Vd. L pp 21, 22, 



We see no presumption in tlii:^ attempt to b peculate upon th© 

iature condition of Egjpt- Its dejtiniea are matter for the alien* 

live consiileration uf every reader of the Bible. No worda ean 

more detinitive^ more utterly free ftxim ambiguitjp tliaii the 

Ipropheete^ eoncen ing this region. No evenU eoald be mo^ 
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wonderful in their nature, nor more impossible to have been fore* 
seen bj the eye of man, than the events foretold concerning it 
With the earliest ages of the world its line of monarchs began, 
and the annihilation of the entire dynasty was predicted during 
the zenith of tl.at dynasty's power. One of the most Incid of 
the biblical commentators has justly observed that the very 
attempt om^s made by infidels to show, from the recorded number 
of its monarchs and the duration of their reigns, that Egypt was 
a kingdom previous to the Mosaic era of the deluge, places in 
the most striking view the extraordinary character of the pro> 
phecies regarding it During two thousand years prior to these 
predictions Egypt had never been without a prince of its own ; 
and how oppressive was its tyranny over Judea and the neigh- 
boring nations! It, however, was distinctly foretold that this 
country of kings should no longer have one of its own — that it 
should be laid waste by the hand of strangers — that it shoald be 
a base kingdom, the basest of the base— that it should nmer 
again exalt itself among the nations — ^that it shoald be a desola- 
tion surrounded by desolation. Two thousand years have now 
afforded their testimony to the infallibility of the Divine word, 
and the evidence is still accumulative. '' Its past and present 
degeneracy bears not a more remote resemblance to t^e former 
greatness and pride of its power, than the frailty of its mud-walled 
&bric now bears to the stability of its imperishable pyramids." 
But it should be remembered that there are other prophecies 
concerning it which still await their fulfilment ^ The whole 
earth shall rejoice, and Egypt shall not he for ever bate* The 
Lord shall smite Egypt ; he shall smite and heal it ; and they 
shall return to the Lord, and he shall be entreated of them, and 
shall heal them. In that day shall Isaac be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land." Isa. 
xix. 19 — 25. In regard to the present degree of political power 
and importance to which the country has certainly arisen under 
Mohammed Aly, (an importance unknown for many centuries,) 
the fact, as Mr. Keith observes in his valuable Evidence of Pro- 
phecy, may possibly serve, at no distant period, to illustrate the 
prediction which implies, that however base and degraded it 
might be throughout many generadont, it would, noCwithttand- 
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hag, hKwe strength suffident to be looked to for aid or proCeetkm, 
even at the time of the restoration of the Jews to Jadea, who 
will seek ^ to strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh« 
and trust in the shadow of JSgypt" How emphatigally her pre- 
sent feeble prosperity is, after all, but the shadow of the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, we leave to the explorer of her pjrramids, the 
wanderer among the tombs of her kings or the fragments of 
her Luxor and her Camac 

At Djiddeh, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt and the 
largest town on the Nile, Mr. Stephens encountered two large 
boat-loads of slaves — ^probably five or six hundred— collected at 
Dmigola and Sennaar. ^ In the East," he writes, ^ slavery ex- 
ists now precisely as it did in the days of the patriarchs. The 
slave is received into the family of a ToHl, in a relation more ' 
confidential and respectable than that of an ordinary domestic ; 
and when liberated, which very often haj^ns, stands upon the 
same footing with a freeman. The curse does not rest upon 
him for ever ; he may sit at the same board, dip his hand in the 
same dish, and, if there are no other impediments, may marry 
his master's daughter." 

Morier says, in his Journey through Persia — ** The manners 
of the East, amidst all the changes of government and religion, 
are sttU the same. They are living impressions from an original 
mould ; and, at every step, some object, some idiom, some dress, 
or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of ancient 
times, and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the 
propriety of the language and the history of the Bible." 

Sir John Chardin, also, in the Preface to his Ihwels in Persia^ 
employs similar language : — ^ And the learned, to whom I com- 
municated my design, encouraged me very much by their com- 
mendations to proceed in it ; and more especially when I in- 
formed them that it is not in Asia, as in our Europe, where there 
are frequent changes, more or less, in the form of things, as the 
habits, buildings, gardens, and the like. In the East they are 
constant in all things. The habits are at this day in the same 
manner as in the precedent ages ; so that one may reasonably 
believe that, in that part of the world, the exterior forms of 
things (as thenr manners and customs) are the same no^ «a \Va:^ 
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were two thousand years since, except in such changes as have 
been introduced by religion, which are, nevertheless, very incon- 
siderable." 

Nor is such striking testimony unsupported. From all soaroes 
we derive evidence of the conformity, almost of the identity, of 
the modem with the ancient usages of the East. This steadfast 
resistance to innovation is a trait remarkably confined tXf the 
regions of biblical histor}% and (it should not be doobted) will 
remain in force until it shall have fulfilled all the important pur- 
poses of biblical elucidation. Hereafter, when the ends of Prov- 
idence shall be thoroughly answered, it will not fail to give way 
before the influence of that very Word it has been instnunenta] 
in establishing ; and the tide of civilization, which has hitherto 
flowed continuously, fh>m the rising to the setting sun, will be 
driven back, with a partial ebb, into its original channels. 

Returning from the cataracts, Mr. Stephens found himself 
safely at Cairo, where terminated his joumeyings upon the Nile. 
He had passed "*• from Migdol to Syene, even unto the borders 
of Ethiopia." In regard to the facilities, comforts, and minor 
enjoyments of the voyage, he speaks of them in a manner so 
favorable, that many of our young countrymen will be induced 
to follow his example. It is an amusement, he says, even ridi- 
culously cheap, and attended with no degree of danger. A boat 
with ten men is procured for thirty or forty dollars a naonth, 
fowls for three piastres a pair, a sheep for a half or three quar- 
ters of a dollar, and eggs for the asking. ^ You sail under your 
own country's banner ; and when you walk along the river, if 
the Arabs look particularly black and truculent, you proudly 
feel that there is safety in its folds." 

We now approach what is by far the most interesting and the 
most important portion of his tour. Mr. S. had i*esolved to visit 
Mount Sinai, proceeding thence to the Holy Land. If he should 
return to Suez, and thus cross the desert to £1 Arich and Gaza, 
he would be subjected to a quarantine of fourteen days on ac- 
count of tlie plague in Egypt ; and this difiiculty might be avoid- 
ed by striking through the heart of the desert iying between 
Mount Sinai and the frontier of Palestine. This route was beset 
with danger ; but, apart from the matter of avoiding quarantine. 
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H had other strong temptations for the enterprise and enthusiasm 
of tlie traveller — temptations not to be resisted. *' The route," 
says Mr. Stephens, '* was hitherto untravelled," and moreover, it 
lay throu<(h a region upon which has long rested, and still rests, 
a remarkable curse of the Divinity ; issued through the voices of 
his prophets. We allude to the land of Idumea — the Edom of 
the Scriptures. Some English friends, who first suggested this 
route to Mr. Stephens, referred him, for information concerning 
it, to Keith on the Prophecies. Mr. Keith, as our readers are 
aware, contends for the literal fulfilment of prophecy, and in the 
treatise in question brings forward a ma«(s of evidence, and a 
world of argument, which we, at least, are constrained to consi- 
der, as a whole, irrefutable. We look upon the literalness of the 
uiderstanding of the Bible predictions as an essential feature in 
prophecy — conceiving minuteness of detail to have been but a 
portion of the providential plan of the Deity for bringing more 
visibly to light, in at\er-ages, the evidence of the fulfilment of his 
word. No general meaning attached to a prediction, no general 
fulfilment of such prediction, could carry, to the reason of man- 
kind, inferences so unquestionable, as its particular and minutely 
incidental accomplishment. General statements, except in rare 
instances, are susceptible of misinterpretation or misapplication : 
details admit no shiidow of ambiguity. That, in many striking 
cases, the Avords of the prophets have been brought to pass in 
every ])articular of a series of minutiae, whose very meaning was 
unintelligible before the period of fulfilment, is a truth that few 
are so utterly stubl)om as to deny. We mean to say that, in 
aU instances, the most strictly literal interpretation will apply. 
There is, no doubt, much unbelief founded upon the obscurity 
of the prophetic expression ; and the question is frequently de- 
manded — '* wherein lies the use of this obscurity ? — why are not 
the prophecies distinct ? — ^Thesc words, it is said, are incoherent, 
unintelligible, and should be therefore regarded as untrue. That 
many prophecies are absolutely unintelligible should not be de- 
nied — it is a part of their essence that they should be. The ob- 
scurity, like the apparently irrelevant detail, has its object in the 
providence of God. Were the words of inspiration, affording 
inpight into the events of futurity, at all times so pointedly ^\fi»x 
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that he who runs might read, thej would in manj cased, cveo 
when fulfilled, afford a rational ground for unbelief in the inspi* 
ration of their authors, and consequently in the whole truth of 
revelati(m ; for it would be supposed that these distinct words, 
exciting union and emulation among Christians, had thus been 
merely the means of working out their own accomplishment. 
It is for this reason that the most of the predictions become in* 
telligible only >%'hen viewed from the proper point of obserration 
— the period of fulfilment. Perceiving this, the philosophical 
thinker, and the Christian, will draw no argument firom the ob- 
scurity, against the verity of prophecy. Having seen palpably, 
incontrovertibly fulfilled, even one of these many wonderAil pre- 
dictions, of whose meaning, until the day of aocomplishment^ he 
could form no conception ; and having thoroughly satisfied him- 
self that no human foresight could have heea equal to such 
amount of foreknowledge, he will await, in confident expectation^ 
that moment certainly to come when the darkness of the veil 
shall be uplifted from the others.* 

* We cannot do better than quote here the wordi of a writer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. ** Twenty yean ago we read certain portions of Um 
prophetic Scripturea with a belief that they were true, because other siinilsr 
paaaagea had in the coOne of agea been proved to be so ; and we had an 
indbtinct notion that all theae, to ua obscure and indefinite dennnciationa, 
bad been — we knew not very well when or how — accompliahed ; but to 
have graphic descriptions, ground plans, and elevations showing the actual 
existence of all the heretofore vague and shadowy denunciations of God 
against Edom, does, we confess, excite our feelings, and exalt our opofi- 
dence in prophecy to a height that no external evidence has hitherto doneJ* 

Many propheciea, it ahould be remembered, are in a state of gradual fulfil- 
ment — a chain of evidence being thus made to extend throughout a long 
aeries of ages, for the benefit of man at large, without being confined to one 
epoch or generation, which would be the case in a fulfilment suddenly coming 
to pass. Thus, some portion of the propheciea concerning Edom has refer- 
ence to the year of recompense for the controversy of Sion. 

One word in regard to the work of Keith. Since penning this article we 
have been grieved to aee, in a New York daily paper, aome atricturr* on 
tbia well-known treatise, which we think unneceasary, if not positively 
unjust ; and which, indeed, are little more than a revival of the old story 
trumped up for purposes of its own, and in the most bitter spirit of unfair- 
ness, by the London Quarterly Renew. We aUnde eapadaUy to the ehaigv 
ofphgiuwa from the work of Biahop Newton. It would be quits as raa* 
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I to aocuM Dr. Webster of having stolen hie Dictkmary fipom Dr. 
JohnionY or any other compiler of having plundered any other. But the 
work of Keith, as we learn from himself, was written hastily, for the imme- 
diate service, and at the urgent solicitation, of a friend, whose faith wavered 
in regard to the Evidences of Prophecy, and who applied to the author to 
aid his unbelief with a condensed view of these Evidences. In the preface 
of the book thus composed, with no view to any merits of authorship, and, 
indeed, with none except that of immediate utility, there is found the fullest 
disclaimer of all pretension to originality — surely motives and circumstances 
such as these should have sufficed to secure Dr. Keith from the unmeaning 
charges of plagiarism, which have been so pertinaciously adduced ! We do 
not mean to deny that, in the blindness of his zeal, and in the firm eonvio- 
tioD entertained by him of the general truth of his assumptions, he fro- 
quently adopted surmises as fitcts. and did essential injury to his cause by 
csnying out his positions to an unwarrantable length. With all its inaccu 
ncies, however, his work must still be regarded as one of the most import- 
ant triumphs of faith, and, beyond doubt, as a most lucid and conclusive 
train of argument. 

Having expressed our belief in the literal fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in all cases,* and having suggested, as one reason for the 
non-prevalence of this belief, the improper point of view from 
which we are accustomed to regard it, it remains to be seen what 
were the principal predictions in respect to Idumea. 

*< From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; Tione shall 
pass through it for ever and ever. But the cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall dwell in 
it; and he shall stretch out upon it 'the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to the 
kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be a habitation 
for dragons and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert 
shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr 
shall cry to his fellow ; the screech-owl also shall rest there, and 
find for herself a place of rest There shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch, and gather under her shadow ; there 
shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with her mate. 
Seek ye out of the Book of the Lord, and read ; no one of these 

* Of course it will be understood that a proper allowance must be mado 
Ibr this osual hyperbolical tendency of the language of the East. 
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shall fflul, none shall want her mate ; lor mj month it hath com* 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath cast 
the lot for them, and his hand hath divided it unto them hy line; 
they shall possess it for ever and ever, from generation to genera- 
tion shall they dwell therein." Isaiah: xxxiv. 6, 10 — 17. *'Thus 
will I make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off from it him 
that passeth out and him that refumeth." Ezekiel : xxxv. 7. 

In regard to such of the passages here quoted as are not 
printed in Italics, we must be content with referring to the tresr 
tise of Keith already mentioned, wherein the evidences of the 
fulfilment of the predictions in their most minute particaUuns are 
gathered into one view. We may as well, however, present 
here the substance of his observations respecting the words — 
" none shall pass through it for ever and ever," and " thus will I 
make Mount Seir desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth 
out and him that retumcth." 

He says that Volney, Burckliardt, Joliffe, Henniker, and Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, adduce a variety of circumstances, all 
conspiring to prove that Idumea, which was long resorted to 
from every quarter, is so beset on every side with dangers to 
the traveller, that literally none pass through it ; that even the 
Arabs of the neighboring regions, whose home is the desert, and 
whose occupation is wandering, are afraid to enter it, or to con- 
duct any within its borders. He says, too, that amid all this 
manifold testimony to its truth, there is not, in any single in- 
stance, the most distant allusion to the prediction — that the evi- 
dence is unsuspicious and undesigned. 

A Roman road passed directly through Idumea from Jerusa- 
lem to Akaba, and anotlier from Akaba to Moab ; and when these 
roads were made, at a time long posterior to the date of the 
predictions, the conception could not have been formed, or held 
credible by man, that the period would ever arrive when none 
should pass through it. Indeed, seven hundred years after the 
date of the prophecy, we are informed by Strabo that the roads 
were actually in use. The prediction is yet more surprising, he 
says, when viewed in conjunction with that which implies that 
travellers should pass b^ Idumea — ^ every one that goeth by 
f iuili be astonished." The rootes of the pilgrinu finom 
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€01, and from Cairo to Mecca, the one on the east and the other 
towards the south of Edom, along the whole of its extent, go by 
it, or touch partially on its borders, wit/tout going through it. 

Not even, he says, the cases of Seetzen and Burcklmrdt can 
be urged against the literal fulTilment, although Seetzen actually 
did pass through Iduniea, and Burckhardt traversed a consider* 
able portion of it. Tlie former died not long atler the comple- 
tion of his journey ; and the latter never recovered from the 
effects of the hardships endured on the route — dying at Cairo. 
'^Neither of them," we have given the precise words of Mr. 
Keith, <' lived to return to Europe. I mil cut og^ from Mount 
Seir him that passeth out and him that reiurneth. Strabo men- 
Lions that there was a direct road from Pctra to Jericho, of three 
or four days' juumcy . Captains Irby and Mangles were eighteen 
days in reaching it from Jeruiuilem. They did not pau through 
Idumea, and they did return. Seetzen and Burckhardt did pass 
through it, and they did not return." 

^ The words of the prediction," he elsewhere observes, *' might 
well be understood as merely implying that Idumea would cease 
to be a thoroughfare for the commerce of the nations which ad- 
joined it, and that its highly-frequented marts would be forsaken 
as centres of intercourse and trallic ; and easy would have been 
the task of demonstrating its truth in this limited sense which 
flkepticism itself ought not to be unwilling to authorize." 

Here is, no doubt, much inaccuracy and misunderstaniing; 
and the exact boundaries of ancient £dom are, apparently, not 
borne in mind by the commentator. Idumea proper wa^, strictly 
speaking, only the mountainous tract of country east of the val- 
ley of El-Ghor. The Idumeans, if we rightly apprehend, did 
not get possession of any portion of the south of Judea till after 
the exile, and consequently until after the prophecies in question. 
They then advanced is far as Hebron, where they were arrested 
by the Maccabees. That ^ Seetzen actually did pa^s through 
Idumea," cannot therefore be asserted ; and thus much is^ ui favor 
of the whole argument of Dr. Keith, while in contradiction to a 
branch of that argument The traveller in question (see his 
own Narrative,) pursuing his route on the east of the Dead Sea, 
proceeded no farther in this direction than to Elerek, ^hfiOL ^ 
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retraced his way — afterwards going from Hebron to Mount 
Binai, over the desert eastward of Edom. Neither is it strictly 
correct that he ^ died not long after the completion of his jour* 
ne/.'* Several years afterwards he was actively employed in 
£gypt, and finally died ; not from constitutional injury sustained 
fix)m any former adventure, but, if we remember, from the effects 
of poi^n administered by his guide in a journey from Mocha 
into the heart of Arabia. We see no ground either for the state* 
ment that Burckbardt owed his death to hardships endured in 
Idumea. Having visited Petra, and crossed the western desert 
of Egypt in the year 1812, we find him, four years afterwards, 
Bufilciently well, at Mount SinaL He did not die until the dose 
<^ 1817, and then of a diarrhosa brou^t about by the imprudent 
use of cold water. 

But let us dismiss these and some other instances of misstate- 
ment It should not be a matter of surprise that, perceiving, as 
he. no doubt did, the ol^fect of the circumstantiality of prophecy, 
dearly seeing in how many wonderful cases its minotise had be^ 
fulfilled, and withal being thoroughly imbued with a love of truth, 
and with that zeal which is becoming in a Christian, Dr. Keith 
should have plunged somewhat hastuy or blindly into these in- 
quiries, and pushed to an improper extent the prindple for which 
he contended. It should be observed that the passage dted just 
above in regard to Seetzen and Burckbardt, is given in a foot- 
note, and has the appearance of an after-thought, about whose 
propriety its author did not feel perfectly content It is cer- 
tainly very difficult to reconcile the literal fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy with an acknowledgment militating so violently against it 
as we find in his own words — ** Seetsen actually did pass tkrvugk 
Idumea, and Burckbardt trcK^tted ihrtmgh a considerable portion 
of it." And what we are told subsequently in respect to Irby 
and Mangles, and Seetzen and Burckbardt — that these did noi 
pass through Idumea and did return, while those did pass through 
and did not return— where a passage from Ezekiel is brought to 
sustain collaterally a passage from Isaiah — ^is certainly not in 
the spirit of literal investigation ; partaking, indeed, somewhat of 
§guivoque. 

But m regard to the possibifity of the aetoal passafe thitmgb 
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Edam, we might now consider all ambiguity at an end, could we 
goffer ourselves to adopt the opinion of Mr. Stephens, that he 
himself had at length traversed the dbputed region. What we 
have said already, however, respecting the proper boundaries of 
that Idumea to which the prophecies have allusion, will assure 
the reader that we cannot entertain this idea. It will be clearlj 
seen that he did not pass through the £d(»n of EzekieL That 
he might have done so, however, is sufficiently evident. The 
indomitable perseverance which bore him up amid the haidships 
and dangers of the route actually traversed, would, beyond doubt, 
have sufficed to ensure him a successful passage even through 
Idumea the proper. And this we say, maintaining still an un« 
hesitating belief in the literal understanding of the prophecies. 
It is essential, however, that these prophecies be literally ren- 
dered ; and it is a matter for regret as well as surprise, that Dr. 
Keith should have £uled to determine so important a point as 
the exactness or falsity of the version of his text. This we will 
now briefly examine. 
Isaiah xxxiv. 10. 

naiab — " For an eternity," 
taT*; — " of eternities," 
f'x— "not," 
^^ — ** moving about," 
jBa — ^"in it" 

IT 

" For an eternity of eternities (there sliaG) not (be any one) 
moving about in it." The literal meaning of "wa" is «m ««," 
not " through it" The participle " ■»j5j " refers to one moving 
to and fro or up and down, and is the same term which is ren- 
dered " current," as an epithet of money, in Genesis xxiii. Id. 
The prophet means that there shall be no marks of life in the 
land, no living being there, no one moving up and down in it : 
and are, of course, to be taken with the usual allowance for that 
hyperbole which is a main feature, and indeed the genius of the 
language. 

Esekiel xxxv. 7. 

nnnjT — <* and I will give," 
■niTTW— « the mountain,** 
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n^a}©— *i Seir," 

riBTScb — ** for a desolation," 

ncT:c!i — « and a desolation," 

•'n-^3riT^"ond I will cut off," 

na^a^" from it," 

■la? — ^ him that goeth," 

atdT — ^*« and him that returneth " 

ITT 

^ And I will give mount Seir for an utter desolation, and will 
cut off from it him that passeth and repasseth therein.** The 
reference here is the same as in the previous passage, and the 
inhabitants of the land are alluded to as moving about therein, 
and actively employed in the business of life. The meaning of 
" passing and repassing" is sanctioned by Gesenius, s. v. vol. 2, 
p. 570, Leo's Trans. Compare Zachariah vii. 14, and ix. 8. There 
is something analogous in the Hebrew-Greek phrase occurring 
in Acts ix. 28. Kat ^ firr* atrrdv cZo-TTOpruo/iCro^ ical imroptvofitvoi 
^ 'UpavaraXrffjL. " And he was with them in Jerusalem coming 
in and going out." Tlie Latin " versatus est" conveys the mean- 
ing precisely ; which is, that Saul, the new convert, was on inti- 
mate terms with the true believers in Jerusalem, moving about 
among them to and fro, or in and out. It is plain, therelbre, that 
the words of the prophets, in both cases, and when literally con- 
strued, intend only to predict the general desolation and aban- 
donment of the land. Indeed, it should have been taken into 
consideration, that a strict prohibition on the part of the Deity, 
of an entrance into, or passage through, Idumea, would have 
effectually cut off from mankind all evidence of this prior sen- 
tence of desolation and abandonment ; the prediction itself being 
thus rendered a dead letter, when viewed in regard to its ulterior 
and most important purpose — the dissemination of the faith. 

Mr. Ste{)hens was strongly dissuaded from his design. Almost 
the only person who encouraged him was Mr. Gliddon, our con- 
sul ; and but for him the idea would have been abandoned. The 
dangers indeed were many, and the difficulties more. By good 
fortune, however, the sheik of Akaba was then at Cairo. Thu 
great yearly caravan of pilgrims for Mecca wa<» assembling b«*- 
neuth the walls, and he had been summoned by the pacha to es- 
cort and protect them through the desert as fitf u Akaba. He 
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wft? Ihc diief of A powerftd tribe of Bt^doums^ tnaintatning, in mlt 
ilii ^ngofi thi- iftdeprnd^^nro of rhcir rncc, aiirl bJddmpf dpfiruiw lo 
tljo pnelm, wluK? ihey yielded him surh obedience as^ canjfM>rte4 
with their own immediate interest]^. 

With this poieatai4? our traveller entered into negotiation. 
The jjrecist^ service required of him was, to conduct Mr, Siephen^ 
from Akabn to ffebron, through ibe land of Edom, diverging to 
vijsit the excavated eit j of Pt^tra, — a journey of about tt^ri dayi. 
A very indefinite arraiigement was at length made. Mr, St^ 
phen^, after visiting Mount Sinai, was to repair to Akabft, where 
he would meet the escort of the Bedouin* With a view to pro- 
tection on his way from Cairo to the Holy Mountain, the latter 
gave him hii signet, which he told him would be respected by 
all Arabs on the route. 

The arrangements for the journey ^ far as Mount Sinai had 
been made tor our travel let by Mr, Gliddon^ A Bedouin was 
procured as guide who bad been with ^L Laborde to Petni, and 
whose faith, ma well as capacity^ could be depended upoUi The 
caravan consisted of eight camels and droraedariea, with three 
yonng Arabs as drivers. The tent was the common tent of the 
Egj^ptian :^oldiers» bought at the government factory, being Tcry 
light, ensily carried and pitctied. The bedding was a inattrei9 
^d coverlet r provision, bread, biscxiit, rice, maearoni, ti&t coffee, 
d^ied opricot^i orange ;«, a roasted leg of mutton^ and two large 
akitis containing the Gltered water of the Nile. Thus equipped, 
^tfee party strttck immediately into the desert lying between Cttir<> 
jbd Suejc, reaching the latter place, with but little Incident, aAer 
a journey of four days. At Suex, our traveller, wearied with his 
ftxperimeni of the dromedarj^ made an attempt to hire a boat, 
with a view of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor, iuppofled 
to be the Elino, or place of palm-tree^ mentioned in the Exodus 
of the I)-Taebtej. and only two days' journey from Mount Sinai^ 
The boats, however, were all taken by p]ignni.s, and none could 
be procured — at leaat tor so long a voyage* He accordingly sent 
oflThii eameln round tlie iMiad of the gulf, and crossing himself by 

rter^ mtfl r' - ui side of t lit? sea, 

•• I am avv; phenj?, "that tJicre is some dispute 

ftji t0 the predi^e spot where Moie« eroi^ed ; but having no time 
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for skepticism on such matters, I began by making np mj mind 
that this was the place, and then looked around to see whether, 
according to the account given in the Bible, the face of the coun- 
try and the natural landmarks did not sustain my opinion. I 
remember I looked up to the head of the gulf, where Suez or 
Kolsum now stands, and saw that almost to the very head of the 
gulf there was a high range of mountains which it would be ne- 
cessary to cross, an undertaking which it would have be^i phy* 
dcally impo^ible for 600,000 people, men, women, and children 
to accomplish, with a hostile army pursuing them. At Suez, 
Moses could not have been hemmed in as he was ; he oonld go 
off into the Syrian desert, or, unless the sea has greatly changed 
since that time, round the head of the gulf. But here, directly 
opposite where I sat, was an opening in the mountains, making 
a dear passage from the desert to the shore of the sea. It is 
admitted that from the earliest history of the country, there was 
a caravan route from the Rameseh of the Pharaohs to this spot, 
and it was perfectly clear to my mind that, if the account be true 
at all, Moses had taken that route ; that it was directly opposite 
me, between the two mountains, where he had come down 
with his multitude to the shore, and that it was there he had 
found himself hemmed in, in the manner described in the Bible, 
with the sea before him, and the army of Pharaoh in his rear ; it 
was there he stretched out his hand and divided the waters; 
and probably on the very spot where I sat the children of Israel 
had kneeled upon the sands to offer thanks to God for his mira- 
culous interposition. The distance, too, was in confirmation of 
this opinion. It was about twenty miles across ; the distance 
which that immense multitude, with their necessary baggage, 
could have passed in the space of time (a night) mentioned in 
the Bible. Besides my own judgment and conclusions, I had 
authority on the spot, in my Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it 
with as much certainty as if he had seen it himself; and by the 
waning light of the moon, pointed out the metes and bounds 
according to the tradition received from his fathers." 

Mr. Stephens is here greatly in error, and has placed himself 
in direct opposition to all authority on the subject It is quite 
evident, that since the days of the minde, the aea fat ** greatly 
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chBuged** round the head of the gul£ It is now several iVet 
lower, as apft^ars from the aUuviai coadition of aevewil biller 
lakes in the vicmity* On thk topic Niebuhr, wao cjuunined the 
matter w^ilh his accustomed learning, acumen^ and per&everancej 
h mdi&putahle authority* But he merely agrees with all the 
most able writers on this head* The passage occurred at Sue«. 
The chief arguments sustain ing this pc^sition are deduced from 
the tsk^ by which the miracle could hftve been w rough t, on a 
sea so fihapedj by means of a strong wind blowing from the nortb- 
east. 

Resuming his journey to the soutliward, our traveller passed 
safely through a barren and mountainous region^ bare of verdure^ 
and destitute of water, in about seven days to 3Ioyiit Sinai. It 
is to be regretted, that in his account of a country so little tra- 
versed m this peninsula, Sir. Stephens has not entered more into 
detaiL Upon his adventures at the Holy Mountain, which are 
of great interest, he dwells aomcwhat at length. 

At Akabtt he met the Sheik as by agreement A horse of the 
best breed of Arabia was provided » and, although suffering from 
ill health, he proceeded manfully through the desert to Pelra and 
Mount Hor. The difficulties of the route proved to be chiefly 
those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the Sheik of Akaba^ 
who threw a thousand impediments in his way with the purpose 
of magnilying the importance of the service rendered, and ob- 
taining, in consequence, the larger allowance of bucksheesh. 

The account given of Pelra agrees in all important particulars 
with those rendered by the very few travellers who had previ- 
ously visited it. With these accounts our readers are sufficiently 
acquainted. The singular eharaeter of the city, its vast antiquity, 
its utter loss, for more than a thousand years, to the eyes of the 
dTili^ed world ; and, above all, the solemn denunciations of pro- 
phecy regarding it, have combined to bvest these ruins with an 
interest beyond that of any others in existeuce, and to render 
what has been written concerning them familiar knowledge lo 
nearly every individual who reads. 

Leaving Petra, afler visiting Mount Hor, Mr. Btephens re- 
turned to the valley of El-Ghor, and fell into the caravan route 
for Gft£% which crosses the valley obliquely. Coming out from 
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It has been said tihat a good critiqae on a poem maj be 
written by one who is no poet himself. This, according to ycmr 
idea and mine of poetry, I feel to be false — ^the less poetical the 
critic, the less just the critique, and the converse. On this 

account, and because there are but few B 's in the world, I 

would be as much ashamed of the world's good opinion as proud 
of your own. Another than yourself might here obserre, ^ Shake- 
speare is in possession of the world's good opinion, and yet 
Shakespeare is the greatest of poets. It appears then that the 
world judge correctly, why should you be ashamed of their 
fiivorable judgment?" The difficulty lies in the interpretation 
of the word *' judgment" or "opinion." The opinion is the 
world's, truly, but it may be called theirs as a man would call a 
book his, having bought it ; he did not write the book, but it is 
his ; they did not originate the opinion, but it is theirs. A fool, 
for example, thinks Shakespeare a great poet — ^yet the fool has 
never read Shakespeare. But the fool's neighbor, who is a step 
higher on the Andes of the mind, whose head (that is to say, his 
more exalted thought), is too far above the fool to be seen or 
understood, but whose feet (by which I mean his eveiy-day 
actions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, and by means <^ 
which that superiority is ascertained, which hut for them would 

* Printed, with the following note in the eecond Tolnme of the Soathern 
Literary Meeienger : ** These detached paeiagee form part of the pre£u:e 
to a imali Tolume printed some yeara ago for private circulation. Thciy have 
▼igor and much originality — but of course we shall not be called apon to 
tndorse all the writer's opinions." 
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never have been discovered — this neighbor aaserts that Shake- 
speare is a great poet — the fool believes him, and it is hence- 
forward hiii opimon. Tliis neighbor's own opinion has, in like 
manner, been adopted from one above Armj and so, aseendingly, 
to a few gifled individuals, who kneel around the summit^ be- 
holdingj face to face, the master spirit who stands upon the 
pifuiaete. ^ , , . 

Tou are aware of the great barrier in the path of an Ameri- 
can writer. He is read, if at all, in preference to the combined 
and establii^hed wit of the world. 1 say established ; for it ia 
with literature as with law or empire — an established name is 
an estate in tenure, or a throne in poeaession. Besides, one 
might suppose ilmt books, like their authorPt improve by travel 
— their having crowed the sea is, with us, so great a diatijictionp 
Our antiquaries abandon time for distance; our very fops glance 
from the binding to the bottom of the tide-page, where the mys- 
tic characters which gpell London, Paris, or Genoa, are precisely 
60 many letters of recommendation. .... 

I mentioned just now a vulgar error as regards criiicism. I 
think the notion that no poet can form a correct estimate of hia 
own writinp is another, I remarked before, that in proportion 
to the poi.^tical talent, would be the justice of a critique upon 
I)oetry, Therefore, a bad poet would, I grant, make a fake 
critique, and hia self-love would infallibly bias his little judg- 
ment in his favor ; but a poet, who is indeed a poet, could no!, I 
think, fail of making a just critique* Whatever should be de- 
ducted on the score of self-love, might be replaced on account of 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject ; in short, we have 
more instances of false criticism than of just, where one's own 
writings are the test, simply because we have more bad poets 
than good. There are of course many objections to what I say : 
Milton is a great example of the contrary j but bis opinion with 
Hqieet to the Paradi^^e Regained, is by no means fairly ascer- 
By what trivial circumstances men are often led to 
ffhat they do not really believe ! Perhaps an inadvertent 
word has descended to posterity. But., in fact, the Paradise 
Regained is little, if at all, inferior to the Paradise Lost^ and ii 
only supposed so to be, because men dot not like epics, wbateve'* 
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they maj saj to the contrary, and reading those of Mihon in 
their natural order, are too much wearied with the first to derive 
any pleasure from the second. 

I dai-e say Milton preferred Comus to either — if so— justly. . . 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not be amiss to touch 
slightly upon the most singular heresy in its modem history — 
the heresy of what is called very foolishly, the Lake School. 
Some years ago I might have been induced, by an occasion like 
the present, to attempt a formal refutation of their doctrine ; at 
present it would be a work of supererogation. The wise inust 
bow to the wisdom of such men as Coleridge and Soathey, bat 
being wise, have laughed at poetical theories so prosaicallj 
exemplified. 

Aristotle, with singular assurance, has declared poetry the 
most philosophical of all writings* — ^but it required a Words- 
worth to pronounce it the most metaphysicaL He seems to 
think that the end of poetry is, or should be, instruction — ^yet it 
is a truism that the end of our existence is happiness ; if 80» the 
end of every separate part of our existence— everything con- 
nected with our existence should be still happiness. Therefore 
the end of instruction should be happiness; and happiness is 
another name for pleasure; — therefore the end of instruction 
should be pleasure: yet we see the above mentioned opinion 
implies precisely the reverse. 

To proceed : ceteris paribus, he who pleases, is of more im- 
portance to his fellow men than he who instructs, since utility is 
happiness, and pleasure is the end already obtained which in- 
struction is merely the means of obtaining. 

I see no reason, then, why our metaphysical poets should 
plume themselves so much on the utility of their works, unless 
indeed they refer to instruction with eternity in view ; in which 
case, sincere respect for their piety would not allow me to ex- 
press my contempt for their judgment ; contempt which It would 
be difficult to conceal, since their writings are professedly to be 
understood by the few, and it is the many who stand in need of 
salvation. In such case I should no doubt be tempted to think 
of the devil in Melmoth, who labors indefatigably through ihrea 

^ Spoudiotaton kai philotophikotaton genot 
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mMfO !^oli]inefi, to acoomplish the destruction of one or two souls, 
while any common devil would have dt^nioHehed one or two 

fhou.sand 

Again !!tt the subtleties which would make poetry a sfudjr — aol 
a j*assion — it becomes the metaph j^ician to reason — but the |H>el 
to protest Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge are men in years s 
the one imbued in contemplation from hk childhood, the 01 her a 
giant in intellect and learn ing« The diflideneef then, with which 
1 venture to dispute their authority, would be overwhelming, did 
i not feel, from the bottom of my lieart, that learning has little 
to do with the imagination — intellect with the paseions^ — or age 
with poetry, • . , 

** Trifles, JUte sUJwa. upop the lurface flow* 
He who would aeaich for pearls must dive below/' 

are lines which have done much miachief Ab regards the 
greater truth f*, men oftener err by seeking thetn at the bottom 
than at the top ; the depth lies in the huge abysses where wis- 
dom b sought — not in the palpable palaces where she is founds 
The ancients were not always right in hiding the goddess in a 
well : witness the light which Bacon haa thrown upon philoso- 
phy ; witness the principles of our divine faith — that moral me^ 
chanigm by which the dm pi icily of a child may overbalance the 
wi^om of a man. 

We ^ee an insitance of Coleridge'^ iinbility to err, in his Bio- 
graph la Literariit — ^profesaedl^ his litemty life and opinions, half 
in fact, a treatise tfe omni mbiti <f£ quibusdam alns* He g06i 
wrong by rea:^on of his very profundity, and of Uk error we have 
a natural type in the contemplation of a star. He who regards 
it directly and intensely sees, it i.^ true, the star, but it is the star 
without a ray — while he who surveys it less inquisitively is con- 
scions of all ibr which the star is useful to us below — it^ bril- 
liancy and il& beauty 

A= fo Wordsworth, I have no faith in him. That he had, in 
youth, the feelings of a poet 1 believe — for there are glimpses of 
extrir-me delicacy in his wriiingji — (and delicacy is the poet's own 
kingdom^his ^7 Dorado) — but they have the appearance of a 
Iwtter day recollected; and glimriea, at bejiit, are little evidenco 
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of present poetic lire — we know lh^ a few struggling floireftt 
apring up daily in the crwces of the glacier* 

He wa5 to blmne iu wearing tiway hi^ youth in euntemplation 
with the end of poetbing in hi* inanhoud. With tbe increase of 
hia judgment the light which should make it «pparent has faded 
away. His judgment consequently is too t?orreet. Tliis may 
not be understood, — but the old Goths of Germany would ivave 
understood it, who used to dtfbate matters of importance to iheir 
State twice, onoo when drunks and once when sober — sober thai 
they might not be defieia^t in formality — drunk Jeat they fthould 
be destitute of vigor. 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to re«sQD us into 
admiration of his poetry, speak vei7 little in his favor ; ihey are 
full of such assertions as this — ^(I have opened one of his volumed 
at random) " Of genius the only proof is the act of doing well 
what is worthy to be done, and what was never done before *' — 
indeed ! then it follows that in doing what is t/nworthy to be 
done, or what has been done before^ no genius oaii be erinced i 
yet the picking of pockets is an unworthy act, pockets liave Lieea 
picked time immemoriiil, nnd Barringtou, the pick -pocket, in 
point of genius, would have thoughi hard of a oomparison willi 
William Wordsworth, the poet. 

Again — in estimating the merit of eertain poem% whetlH^r they 
be Ossian's or M'Phersoti's, can surely be of little consequence, 
yei, in order to prove their worthle^ness, Mr. W* hm-^ ex|R*nded 
many pages in the controversy. Tantam^ tfrnmisf CaagrCM 
minds descend to such absurdity ? But worse still ; that he mnf 
bear down every argument in favor of these poems, he triumph* 
antly drags forward a passage^ in his abomtnaiion of which h% 
expects the reader to sympathise* It is the beginning of the 
epic jK>em *' T^mora,*' " The blue wave^ of UUin roll in light ; 
the green hills are covered with day ; trees shake ihrir dusky 
heads iu the breeze/' And this — this gorg^OQd, yet simpld 
imagery, where all is alive and panting with immortality — thi?» 
Wiliiam Wordsworth, ihe author of *" Peter Bell,** has t€ie€ted 
for his eontempL We shall see what better he, in his own p«r^ 
ion, lias lo offer. Imprimis i 




Secondly: 



** Aisd now tbe'B at the pony^i head* 
And now iihe's at the pony's tail| 
On thut sid« nowt and now on ihia, 
And flimosL siifli^d her with bliat^ 
A few &aJ tears dcM^a Betty fthedi 
She pat* I he pony where or when 
She knowfl not : bappy Betty Foy ! 
O, Johnnj t never mind the Doctor V* 



" The dew wat faUtng fast, the — stars befan to btink, 
I heitrd a voice ; it said—— drink, pretty creature, drink J 
And, looking o'er ihe hedgej be — fore me J espied 
A inow-whito mountain lamb, Vfkh a^maiden at ila tidii 
No other aheep were near, the Jamb wa« all alone, 
And by a slender cord wa« — tetherM to a atone.^^ 

Now, we have no tloubt this is all true ; we mU believe it, 
indeed, we will, Mr. W. la it sympnthy for the sheep yoti wish 
to excite ? I love a sheep from the bottom of my heart 

But there are occasionf*, dear B , there are occasions when 

even Wordsworth is reasonable- Even Stamboul, ii is said, 
ahall havB an end, and the most unlucky blunders must come to 
a conclusion. Here is an extract from his pretace — 

** Those who have been accustomed to the phraseology of mo- 
dtm writers, if they persist id reading this book to a conclusion 
(impomhlef) will, no doubt, have to struggle with feelings of 
awkwarduessi ; (hat ha! ha!) they will look round for poetry 
(ha! lial ha ! ha!) and will be induced lo inquire by what speciea 
of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume that 
dtW Ha! ha! haJ ha! ha I 

Yet, let not Mr* W* despair ; he has given immortality to a 
wagon, and flie bee Sophocles lias transmitted to eternity a sore 
toe, and digntiied a tragedy witli a chorus of turkeys* , < • . 

Of Coleridge, I cannot speak but with reverence, Hia tower- 
ing intelWct ! his gigantic power ! He k one more evidence of 
the fact ** que hi pi u part ties sectes ont raison dans une bonne 
partie de ce qu*elles avancent, roais non pas en ce qn'elles nient" 
He has imprisoned his own conceptions by the barrier he haa 
erected against those of others. It b lamentable to think that 
inch a mind should he buried in metaphysics, luid, like thi& 
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Njctanthes, waste its perfume upon the night alone. In reading 
his poetry, I tremble, like one who stands upon a volcano, con- 
scious, from the verj darkness bursting from the crater, of the 
fire and the light that are weltering below. 

What is Poetry? — Poetry! that Proteus-like idea, with as 
many appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra I " Give me," I 
demanded of a scholar some time ago, " give me a definition of 
poetry.** " Tres-volontiers ;" and he proceeded to his library, 
brought me a Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a defini- 
tion. Shade of the immortal Shakespeare 1 1 imagine to myself 
.the scowl of your spiritual eye upon the profanity of that 

scurrilous Ursa Major. Think of poetry, dear B ^ think of 

poetry, and then thi^k of Dr. Samuel Johnson I Think of all 
that is airy and fairy-like, and then of all that is hideoiiB and 
unwieldy ; think of his huge bulk, the Elephant I and then — sad 
then think of the Tempest — ^the Midsummer Night's Dream— 
Prospero— Oberon — and Titania I . . . . 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of sdenoe by 
having, for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth ; to nNnanoe, 
by having, for its object, an indefinite instead of a defiaute 
pleasure, being a poem only so far as this object is attdned; 
romance presenting perceptible images with definite, poetry with 
mdefinite sensations, to which end music is an esMential, since the 
comprehension of sweet sound is our most indefinite conception. 
Music, when combined with a pleasurable idea, is poetry; music, 
without the idea, is simply music ; the idea, without the music, ia 
prose, from its very definitiveness. 

What was meant by the invective against him who had no 
music in his soul ? . . . . 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, dear B , whatyoo, 

no doubt, perceive, for the metaphysical poets, €u poets, the moat 
Boverei^ contempt. That they have followers proves nothings- 
No Indian prince has to hit palace 
More foUowen than a thief to the gallowa. 
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Iir a late number of the Demoemtic Review, there appeared^ 

a very e:3teellent paper (bj Mr, Diiyekmck) on the subject of • 
Magazine Literature^ — a subject much le.^s thoroughly oompre* I 
hended here than either in France or in England, In America^ 
we compose, now and then, agreeable essays and other matfei'* I 
of that character — ^but we have not yet caught the true Magazine' j 
Epaii — a thing neither to be defined nor described* Mr, Duyck'^ 
inok's article, although piquant, u not altogether to our mind* 
We think he places too low an estimate on the capability of thd 
Magazine paper. He h inclined to undervalue its piower — to* J 
limit unnecessarily its province — which it; UJimitable* In fact, il 
is in the extent of subject, and not less in the extent or variety oil I 
that the French and English siirpa**g us, t^} m> good a pUf^ | 
How very rarely are we struck with an American Maga^ 
zine article, as with an ab*K)lute novelty — how frequently the 
foreign an idea so afiect us ! We are so circumstanced as to be 
unable to pa^ for elaborate compoaitions— and, after all* the true 
invention h elaborate. There h no greater mistake than the 
aupposiiion that a true originality is a mere matter of impulse or 
^ 'hipiration. To originate, ia carefully, patiently, and understand- j 
ingly to combine. TKe few American MagajEinists who evt^F] 
think of this elaboration at all, carnot afford to carry it into] 
practice for the paltry prices oflTcfed them by our periodical 
publishers. For this and other g'aring reasons, we are behind 
the age in a wry impfyrtant branch of literature — a branch which^ I 
moreover, is daily growing in imf#ortance — and which, in the end 
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(not far distant), will be the most influential of all the departments 
of Letters. 

We are lamentably deficient, not only in invention proper, but 
in that which is, more strictly, art. What American, for instance, 
in penning a criticism, ever supposes himself called upon to pre* 
sent his readers with more than the exact stipulation of his title 
— to present them with a criticism and something beyond? Who 
thinks of making his critique a work of art in itself — ^indepen- 
dently of its critical opinions ? — a work of art, such as are all the 
more elaborate, and most effective reviews of Macau lay ? Yet, 
these reviews we have evinced no incapacity to appreciate, when 
presented. The best American review ever penned is miserably 
ineffective when compared with the notice of Montagu's Baooi^— 
and yet this Litter is, in general, a piece of tawdry sophistry, 
owing everything to a consummate, to an exquisite arrangement 
— ^to a thorough and just sufficiently comprehensive diffuseness — 
to a masterly cUmacing of points — to a style which dazzles the 
understanding with its brilliancy — but not more than it misleads 
it by its perspicuity — causing us so distinctly to comprehend that 
we fancy we coincide — ^in a word, to the perfection of art— of all 
the art which a Macaulay can wield, or which is applicable to any 
ciiticism that a Macaulay could write. 

It is, however, in the composition of that class of Magazine 
papers which come, properly, under the head of TaUsj that we 
evince the most remarkable deficiency in skill. If we except, 
first, Mr. Hawthorne — secondly, Mr. Simms — thirdly, Mr. Wil- 
lis — and fourthly, one or two others, whom we may as well put 
mentally together without naming them — there is not even a 
respectably skilful tale-writer on this side the Atkntic. We 
have seen, to be sure, many very well-constructed stories — indi* 
vidua! specimens — the work of American Magazinists ; but these 
specimens have invariably appeared to be happy accidents of 
construction ; their authors, in subsequent tales, having always 
evinced an incapacity to construct. 

We have been led to a comparison of the American with the 
British ability in tale-writing, by a perusal of some Magazine 
papers, the composition of the author of '*• Chartley," and ^ The 
JoFJsJble Gentleman." He is one of the best of the English 
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J0liriiaJists, aad ha^ some of the happiest peculiarities of Dickens, 
wliom ho preceded in the popular tavor. Tlie kjngest and besi 
of his tales, properly so called, is ** Peter Snook " aod ibii pre 
senu 30 many striking f>oints for (lie con,sideration of the Maga* 
zini^t» diut we feel disposed to give an account of it in full* 

Peler Snook, the hero, and the tteau tdeai of a Cockney j b a 
reiail linen-draper in Bishopgate street He ia, of course, a 
stupid and conceited, althongh, at bottom, a very good little 
fellow, and " always looks as if be was frightened," Matters go 
on very thrivingly with him, until he becomes acquainted with 
Miss Clarinda Bodkin* ** a young lady owning to almost thirty, 
and wit 1ml a great proficient in the mysteries of millinery and 
man tua-m liking." Love and ambition, ho were rj set the little 
gentleman somewhat beside himself, ** If Mibs Clarinda would 
but have me/* says he, ** we might divide the shop, and have a 
linen-dnvpery side, and a haberdashery and niiUinery side, tmd 
one would help the other, There*d be only one rent to pay, and 
a doable business — ^and it would be 50 comfortable, too 1" Think* 
mg thus Peter commences a Hirtation, to which Miss Chirinda 
bat doubtfully responds* He escorts the lady to White Conduit 
House, Bagnigge We lis j and other genteel places of public resort 
— and, finally, is so rash as to accede to the proposition, on her 
part, of a trip to Margate* At this epoch of the narratives the 
writer observes that the subsequent proceedings of the hero are 
gathered from account** rendered by lumself, when called upon, 
after the trip, for explanation* 

It is agreed that Miss Clarinda shall set out alone for Margate 
— Mr* Snook following her, after some indi^spensable arrange- 
ments. These occupy him until the middle of July, at which 
period, lakin^^ passage in the ** Rose in June," he safely reachea 
his destination. But various mi.^fortune^ here await him» — mis^ 
fortunet^ admirably adapted to the meridian of Cockney tecitng^ 

I and lijc capacity of Cockney endurance. His nmbi-ella, for 
example, and a large brown paper parcel, containing a new pea- 
green t oat and flower-patterned embroidered silk waistooat» are 
tumbled into the water at the landing-place, aud Misa Bodkia 
forbids him her presence in bis old clothes. By a tumble of his 
own, too, the skin i$ rubbed from both his shins for several 
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inches, and the surgeont haviofr no regard to the lover^t eottUon 
engagement^t enjoins on him a total abstinence from daticin^. A 
cock-chafer* moreovei-t is at the troiibk of flying into 000 of Itii 
ejen^ and (wor^e than all) a tall militarj-Iookiiig shiomimkjtt^ 1 
Mr* LfL'^U has tAken advantage of the linen-dmpei^i ilelajf ift 
reaehtng Margate, to ingratiflte him^-lf with \m mistress* Finally^ 
he Is cut by Laat^ and rejected by the lady, and has nothing kft 
fbr itn, but to secure a homeward pa^^iage in the " Eose in June.** 

In the evening' of the second day after his departure^ the raaiel 
drops ancbor ciit Greenwich* M*st of the passengei^ go ashomp 
with the view of taking the stage to the city* Peter, howerer, 
who eonsiders that he has already spent money enough to no 
purpose, prefers remaining on hoard. •* We shall get to BilLtKigi- 
gate,** Bays he, " while I am sleeping^ and I fihall have plenty of 
lime to go home and dress, and go into the city and borrow the 
trifle I may want for Pester and Company's bill, that comes dae 
the day atkr to-morrow." This determination i^ e source of 
much trouble to our hero* as will be seen in the sequeL Sooio 
shopmen who remain with him in the packet, tempt him to on- 
usual indulgences, in the way, fir^t, of brown stout, and* secondly* 
of positive French brandy. The consequence is, that Mr* Snook 
falK thirdly, asleep, and, fourthly, overboard- 

About dawn on the morning afler lliizi event, Ephraim Ilobscinf 
the confidential clerk and fiu.-totum of Mr, Peter Snook, ts dis- 
turbed from a sound sleep by ihe sudden appearance of his am^ 
ten That gentleman seems to be quite in a bustle^ and deligbta 
Ephraira mih an account of a whacking wholesale order Ibr 
exjiorlation just received. ^ Not a word to anybody atK^nt the 
matter T exclaim.^ Peter, with unusual empha^ib* *■ lt*s fiuch in 
opportunity as doijt come often in a man*s life- time. There's a 
captain of a ship — he's the owner of her, too ; but never mind I 
there an't time to enter into paj^dcularfi now, but youll know till 
by and bye — all you have to do, h to do a^i I tell yoii^-^0| come 
along r ^ 

Setting Bphrnitn to work, with direction? to paok U^ uann^ 
diateiy all the goods in the shop, with the eJto6|iiiaii of a few 
tntiing nrliclf^^, ihc ma:^ter ovowiit bk iotcution of goi«g Into I)*p 
City, *• to borrow enough money lo make up Pester's bill, due to- 




morrow." " I doii't think jou'U want mucb, Sir/' riepHed Mr* 
Hob^ii with St seH-coinpIacent air, ■* Tve been looking aboul 
bng'winded 'uns, you see, ^iooe jouVe beto gone, and I've got 
Shy*** money and Slack*s acromit, which we*d pretty well given 
yp for R bad job^ and one or two more- There, — there*s the U^t 
— and tbere*8 the key to the strong box, wbere youll find the 
money, besides what I've look at the eounterJ' Peter, at thl*, 
seemj well pleased, and shortly afterwards goes out, saying* he 
cannot tell when he'U be back, and, giving dtreetions that what- 
t*ver gfxjds may be sent in during his absence, shsiil b^ left un* 
touehed till hk return. 

it appears that, alWr leaving hb shop, Mr* Snook proceeded 
to that of Jobb, Flashbill k. Co*, (one of whose clerk», on board 
the -^^ Ruse in June/' had been very liberal in supplying our hero 
with bi-andy on the night of his ducking,) looked over a large 
quantity of ducks and other goods, and Anally made purchase of 
•* a choice assortment,'* to be delivered the same day. HIa next 
visit was to Mr* BiuflT, the managing partner in the banking- 
house where he usually kept his cash* His business now was to 
request permission to overdraw a hundred pounds for a few 
days^ 

*' Humph,'' Raid Mr. BlufT, ** money it very icafve ; but — Blew me!— -yei 
— ^it*« ht ! Excuse me a tnlnute, Mf. Snook* thcireV a gentleman at lb« 
fropt com iter whom I want particubrly to speak to^-I'U b« back with yon 
dlrecllj/' Ai be uUered theie word a, he rtubcd <mt, «nd, In pasfiing one 
of the cJerk^ on bis way forward » be wfai«per^t ** Tell Scribe to look at 
Siiouk's ^count, and let me know directly.^'' He* then, wetit to the ffont 
counter, whure feveral people were waiting to pay and receive money* 
'* Fine weather thu, Mr. Butt. What ! you're not out of town like the rest 
of them T' 

•* Ko/* replied Mr. Butt, who kf?pt a thriving gin-*hop» "no, I itick* to 
my hiiain ess— -make bay while the aun fihitkes^^thal't my maxim. Wife up 
ftl night — I up early in the morning." 

The banker chatted and iitlcncd with great apparent intereat, till the 
closing of a huge Iwok on which he ke^t his eye, told bim ibat hia whispered 
^rder Jiail been attended to. He then took a gracioujt leave of Mr. Buttt 
and rciuriied b»ck to the counting- house with a ilip of paper* adroilty put in 
hi* Imnd while paaelng, on which wa« writtt^n, ** Peter Snook, Linen Dniper, 
Biabopgate Street— old account — incf easing gradaally — ^ba lance i £ I6;j l&i, 
6^.. — p^ry regniar." " Sorry to keep you waiting; Mr. Snook/* «aid ha^" ^lU^ 
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WeU, wbal Is tl joii wtm aijug f«« 
replied P«jt«r. 



we tnUBt c&t£h people when w% can. 
wanted Ui to do 1 " 

" J ibould Uk« to ht able lo oirefdTaw just ibr a few dsjs,'' 

"How much r' 

** A hundred/" 

•* Wont fifly dot'* 

*• No, not quite, sif." 

*' WelU jou're an honest retlow, uio don't come bothering us often ; eoii I 
ftttppcue we mutt not be too pajticubu- with jQii for thU oiK^e.^' 

Leaving Bluff, Mr, Snook hurries to orerti^e Mr* Butt, the 
de&Ier m spirits, who had juat left the banking-house bc&re 
himaetf, and to give that gentleman an order for a hogsihead of 
the best gtn. As he h personally unknown to Mr. Buti, he lianda 
him a card, on which is written, -* Peter Snookj Unc:n and cnuslin 
ware house. No. — , Bishopgate Sti-eet wiihtn," &:e.> &:c., and 
takes oeeasion to mention that he purchases at the recommenda^ 
tion of Mf. Bluffl The gin k to be at Queenhlthe the game eren- 
tng- The spirit-dealer, as soon m his new customer has takes 
leftve, revolves in his mind the oddity of a linen draper's bujing 
a hogshead of gin, and detemiiDes to satisfy himself of Mr- 
Snook's resf*onaibilitj by a personal application to Mr. Bluff 
On reaching the bank, however, he is told by the clerks that 
Mr. Bluff, being in attendance upon a committee of the House 
of Commons, will not be home in any reasonable time — but abo 
that Peter Snook h a perfectly safe man. The gin ifl according- 
ly sent I and several other large orders for different goods, upoD 
oilier hou^ea, are promptly fulfilled in the same manner* Mean- 
time^ Ephraim is btL^ily engaged at home in receiving and 
inspaeting the invoices of the variotis purchases as they arnve, 
at which employment he is occupied until du^k, when his master 
makes his appearance in unusually high spirits* We must hers 
be pardoned for copying some passages : 

** W»|, Ephnlra,*' be eictalmed, *' this look* Mnsetlyng \ikm bamntm ! 
You havnH had lucti a job this many m daj * Shop looks well now, eb P 

^' Vou know bett* ttr/' replied Hobion, '' But bang me tf I ftn't ingbUm- 
id. When we ib»l( sell fill tb«e goods, Vm sure t canH tbink, Vou taUt«d 
»f bavbg A haberdashery side to the shop ; but if we go on at thiA rtte, w« 
ihatt want atioiber side fof oaiaekes ; Vm suie I don^t know where MIm 
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*^ She gtt to Jericho !*' MJd Peter eontemptuouBl;. " As Tor ihe goods,* 1 
I my bciy» they'll be gono Wrows to-toorrow moming. AJl you and I have got 
to do, is lo pock ^cm up ; bo, let ua turn to, and strap at It/* 

Packing w^A £phimr£i'fl favorite frnpLoytQent. but, on the presKnl occasion, 
\ be ««t to work with a heavy heart Hl» maBter, on the contrary. appe^r«4 
I §uM of ^e and spijit«, and corded boxeSf eewed up tnisc^v!;, itnd pticked huge 

> |ieper parcels with a celerity and an adroitness truly wimdorfuL 
** Why, you don't get on, Hobson," ho exclaimed ; ** spe what I>e don^ J 

Whcfe*8 the Lnk-pot !— oh, here it is *^^ and he proceeded to mark his paekftges* 
with his initials^ and the letter G below. ** Ther*]," be Tesumed, ** P. S. G, ; 
that's for me. at Graveseud. I'm to meet the Captain and owner there j 
■how the good flr^if there's any ho don't like, shall bring *em back with me ; 

> get bills — bankers' acceptances for the rest ; see >m safe on board ; ihen — 
but n&t hefort^ mind ihat, Master Ephraim ! No, no, keep my weather ey# 
open, as the men say on boai^ the '* Ro«e in June." By-the^bye, I bftvn't 

[ told you yet about my fkliing overboard, whap into the river/' 

♦" Falling ot erboard 1" exclaimed the astonished shopman^ quitting hid 
I oecupation to sta,nd erect and listen , 

' Ay, ay/' centinued Peter — " see it wonH do to tell you long stories now. 
[ The re^— mark that truss^ will you I Know ail about it some day. Lucky 
[Job, though— tel! you that : got this thundering order by it Had one 
I tdmble. fitni^ going oC at Margate. Spoilt ray peagreen^novCT mind — 
I that was a lucky tumble, too Hadn't been for that, shouldn't so soon havo 
I ibund out the game a certain person was playing with me. She go to 
I Jericho!** 

But for the frequent repetition ef this favorite expreseion, Ephraim Hob- 
I oon has sitice declareil he should have doubted his master *s ideoLily during 
I Ibo whole of that evening, as tliere was sonDething very singular about bun : 
I and his strength and activity in moving the bales, hoies, and trusses, wer« 
[■neb as he had never previau^ty exhibited. The phrajie cimdemning this, 
I that, or the other thing or person to ''go to Jericho/ "^ was the only expres- 
fmon that be uttered, as the abopman said, '' naturally,** and Peter repeated 
hat whimsical anathema a^ often ai ui»ual. 

The goods b^ing all packed up, carts arrive lo carry them 
iway ; and, by balf-past ten o'clock, the sbop is entirely cleared, 
[with the exception of some trifling articleSj to make ebow on tbe 
elved and cotinter^. Two hackney coaches are called, Mr, 
Peter Snook geiA into one with a variety of loose articleES, which 
poald reqnire too much time to pack, and hh shopman into 
bother with some more. Arriving at Quecnbithe, they find all 
he git>ods previouBly sent, already embarked in the hold of a long- 
ecked barge, which lies near tbe shore, Mr, Snook now insiitft 
ipon Epbraim's going on boards and takmg a^^^t tv^t^ ^S3ma\sfi^ 
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rum and water. This adyice he follows to so good purpose, that 
he is, at length, completely bewildered, when his master, taking 
him up in his arms, carries him on shore, and there, setting hia 
down, leaves him to make the best of his waj home a< he can. 

About eight, the next morning, Ephraim, awaking, of course, 
in a sad condition, both of body and mind, sets himself imme- 
diately about arranging the appearance of the shop ''so as to 
secure the credit of the concern/' In spite of all his ingenuity, 
however, it maintains a poverty-stricken appearance^ — ^whidi 
circumstance excites some most unreasonable suspicions in the 
mind of Mr. Bluff's clerk, upon his calling at ten, with Pester 
dc Co.'8 bill, (three hundred and sixteen pounds, seventeen 
shillings,) and receiving, by way of payment, a check upon his 
own banking house for the amount — Mr. Snook having written 
this check before his departure with the goods, and left it with 
£phraim. On reaching the bank, therefore, the clerk inquires 
if Peter Snook's check is good for three hundred and sixteen 
pounds odd, and is told that it is not worth a farthing, Mr. S. 
having overdrawn for a hundred. While Mr. Bluff and his as- 
sistants are conversing on this subject, Butt, the gin-dealer, caUs 
to thank the banker for having recommended him a customer— 
which the banker denies having done. An explanation ensues, 
and '' stop thief I" is the cry. £phraim is sent for, and reluctant 
ly made to tell all he knows of his master's proceedings on the 
day before — ^by which means a knowledge is obtained of the 
other houses, who (it is supposed) have been swindled. Gretting 
a description of the barge which conveyed the goods from Queen- 
hithe, the whole party of the creditors now set off in pursuit. 

About dawn, the next morning, they overtake the barge, a 
little below Gravesend — when four men are observed leaving 
her, and rowing to the shore in a skiff. Peter Snook is foond 
sitting quietly in the cabin, and, although apparently a little 
surprised at seeing Mr. Pester, betrays nothing like embarrass- 
ment or fear. 

** Ah, Mr. Pester ! ii it you 1 Glad to see yoa, sir ! So joa*v» been 
taking a trip out o' town, and are going back with usi We shall get to 
BiJJingsgate between eight and nine, they say ; and I hope it won't be iater^ 

MM />• a inU of joan comet d«a to^vj^ind I want to bo at hoiaoiii tioM to 

writs a efaoek hr it.** 
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The goods are b\bo found on board, together with three men in 
|he hold, gagg^ and tied hand and fhot. Thej give a strange 
ount of themselves* Being m the employ of Mr. Heavi^iide, 
^a lighterman, they were put in charge of "The FIitt»/r/* wlien 
jlRhe was hired by Peter Snook, for a trip to Grave^end. Accord- 
ng to tbeir orders, they took the bai^e, in the first instanee^ to a 
T-whorf, near Quceiihilhe, and helped to load her with fome goods 
> brought down in cart^, Mr, Snook, afterwards, came on board, 
^brmging with him two fierce looking men, and "a little man with 
f% hooked nose*" (Ephraim,) Mr* S» and the little man, then, 
'had a sort of jollificiition" in the cabin, till the latter got drunk 
f And was carried ashore* They then proceeded down the riverj 
• nothing particular occurring till they had passed Greenwich 
vHospitaJ, when Mr, 8* ordered them to lay the harge alongside a 
large hlack-eided ship. No sooner was tlie order obeyed than 
ihey were boarded by a number of men from said ship, who 
.seized them, bound them, gagged them and put them in th« 
hold. 
[• The immediate consequence of thifi information is, that Peter 
is bounds gs^ggc<^^ ^nd put down into the hold in the same man- 
Tier, by way of retaliation, and for safe keeping on his way back 
to the eityp On the arrival of the party, a meeting of the credi- 
tor! is called, Peter appears before them in a great rage, and 
with the air of an injured man. Indeed^ his behavior ia so mal 
h propos to his situation as entirely to puzde hia iiiterrQgatar9« ' 
He accuses the whole party of a conspiracy, 

*• Peter Snook,** said Mr. Peflt^i lolemtily* frojn the chair, '* that look doM I 
not become jou aftci what has passed ^ Let mc ad viae you to conduct youi- 
«elf with proprietj. You wiU find that the be*t poUcry, depend on't." 

'* A pretty thing for you* for to eome to talk of propriety !** exeluoied 
Peter; '* yoti, that B<«ed me laid hold on by a set of nitfians, and never satd ] 
ft word, nor given ii)formalton a'terwarda T And here have I been kept away i 
frdm busincBH I don*t know how long, and shut up hke a dog in a kennel ; 
hut 1 look upon't you were at the bottoui of it all^-you and that fellow with 
the plum-pudding face, as blowed me up about a caik of gin ! What you ' 
both tuean by it, 1 uan't think ; but if there's any law H th* land* I'll make j 
you remember it, both of you — that'& what I wiU !'* 



Mr* Stiook swears that he o«ver taw Jobb VaV^^^^^^T-^:*^ 
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on the occasion of his capture in ^ The Flitter," and posidvelj 
denies havmg looked out any parcel of goods at the house <^ 
Jobb, Flashbill & Co. With the banker, Mr. Bluff; he acknow- 
ledges an acquaintance — ^but not having drawn for the two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds odd, or having ever overdrawn for a 
shilling in his life. Moreover, he is clearly of opinion that the 
banker has still in his hands more than a hundred and fifty 
pounds of his (Mr. Snook's) money. He can designate several 
gentlemen as being no creditors of his, although they were of the 
number of those from whom his purchases had been made for 
the ^ whacking " shipping out, and although their goods were 
found in '^ The Flitter." Ephraim is summoned, and testifies to 
all the particulars of his master's return, and the subsequent 
packing, cart-loading, and embarkation as already told — aooount- 
ing for the extravagances of Mr. Snook as being ^ all along of 
that Miss Bodkin." 

*• Lot\ master, hi*s glad to see yoa agin/' exclaimed Ephraim. " Wbo^d 
ha* thought as 'twould come to this ?" 

" Come to what?" cried Peter. '* Fll make *em repent of it, every niaa 
Jack of em, before Pve done, if there's law to be bad for love or mooej !** 

'* Ah. sir," said Ephraim, ** we*d better have stuck to the retail I wis 
afraid that shipping consam wouldn*t answer, and tell'd you so, if you fe- 
oollect, but you wouldnH harken to me." 

'* What shipping concern 1" inquired Peter, with a look of amazement 

** La ! master," exclaimed Ephraim, ** it aint of any use to prstend to keep 
it a secret now, when everybody knows it. I didn't tell Mr. Pester, though, 
till the last, when all the goods was gone out of the shop, and the sheiiff *s 
officers had come to take possession of the house." 

** SheridT's officers in possession of my house !" roared Peter. "All the 
goods gone out of the shop ! Mliat do you mean by that, you rascal ? 
What have you been doing in my absence 1" And he sprang forward furi- 
ously, and seiaed the trembling shopman by the collar with a degree of vio- 
lence which rendered it difficult for the two officers in attendance to diseii- 
gage him from hi> hold. 

Hereupon, Mr. Snap, the attorney retained by the crediton, 
harangues the company at some length, and intimates that Mr. 
Snook is either mad or acting the madman for the purpose ot 
evading punishment A practitioner from Bedhun is sent for, 
and some artifices resorted to-— but to no purpoie. It is found 
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uposfiible to decide upon the question of sanity- Tlie medical 
^ntlemanj ia his report to the creditors, con fese is himself utterly 
erplexed, and, without giving a decUion, details the partieukrs 
a sioguliir story told htm by Mr. Scook himeelf, concerning 
be mode of his escape from dtxjwniug after lie feU overboard 
om the *^ Rose in June." ** It is a strange, unlikely tale to be 
iire,^* says the physician, ** and if his genci-al conversalion was 
wild, imaginative, flighty kind whicli I have &o ot\en wit* 
dj 1 should say it was purely ideal j but he appears iuch a 
Ikiti -spoken, simple sort of a per!?on, that it is difficuU to coo- 
eire how he could invent sueh a fiction,"* Mr. Snook's nami- 
i b then told, not in his very words, but in the author's own 
f&y^ with all the particulars obtained from Peter's vajrious reel- 
lions. We give it only in brief. 

Upon tumbling overboard, Mr. Snook (at least according to 

[ owu fcloi7) swam courageously as long as he could* He was 

on the point of sinking, however, when an oar was thrust undei 

arm, and he found himself lifted in a boat by a " dozpu dark 

oking men." lie is taken on board a targe ship, and the eap 

a, who IS a droU genius, and talks in rhyme somewhat after 

be fashion of the wondrous Tale of Alroy, entertains him with 

eat cordiality » dresses him in a suit of his own clothes, makes 

bira tlrink in the first place, a brimmer of '' something hoU" and 

afterwards phea him with wines and cordials of all kindSf at a 

upper of the most magnificent deacHption. Warmed in body 

mind by this excellent cheer, Peter reveals bis inmost secrets 

» hii host, and talks freely aod minutely of a thousand things ; 

' his man Ephraim and his oddities ; of his bank account ; of his 

eat credit ; of his adreniures with Miss Bodkin i of his pros- 

in trade ; and especially of the names, residences, etc* etc,, 

eif the wholesale honses with whom he is in the habit of dealing* 

[Presently, being somewhat overcome with wine, he goes to bed 

the suggestion of the captain, who promises to call him in sear 

for a boat in the morning, which will convey him to Bijllogs* 

ite in full time for Pester and Co/s note* How long he slept b 

lincerijun — hut when be awoke a great change was observable in 

ttie captjiin s manntri who was somewhat brusque, and handed 

L over the ihip*g side into the hturg^ wber« he wm d\%(:£>^^xi^ 
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by the creditors in pursuit, and which he was assured would con^ 
vey him to Billingsgate. 

This relation, thus succinctly given by us, implios little or 
nothing. The result, however, to which the reader is ingeni- 
ously led by the author, is, that the real Peter Snook has been 
duped, and that the Peter Snook who made the various purch:isc9 
about town, and who appeared to Ephraim only during the morn- 
ing and evening twilight of the eventful day, was, in fiart, no 
other person than the captain of "the strange, black-sided .»-hip." 
We are to believe that, taking advantage of Peter's communica- 
tiveness, and a certain degree of personal resemblance to him- 
self, he assumed our hero's clothes while he slept, and made a 
bold and nearly successful attempt at wholesale peculation. 

The incidents of this story are forcibly conceived, and even in 
the hands of an ordinary writer would scarcely fail of effect. 
But, in the present instance, so unusual a tact is developed in 
the narration, that we are inclined to rank " Peter Snook" among 
the few tales which (each in its own way) are absolutely fault- 
less. It is a Flemish home-piece of the highest order — its merits 
lying in its chiaro 'scuro— in that blending of light an^ shade and 
shadow, where nothing is too distinct, yet where the idea is fully 
conveyed — in the absence of all rigid outlines and all miniature 
painting — in the not undue warmth of the coloring — ^and in a 
well subdued exaggeration at all points — ^an exaggeration never 
amounting to caricature. 
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THE QUACKS OF IIELICON-A SATIRE/ 

A SATIRE, profosoflly such, at the present day, and espociallj 
by un AjnericAfi writer, h h welcome novelty, indeed* We liarf 
really done very little in the line upon tbis side of the Atlantic — 
nothing, certainly, of im^wrtance — Tnunhnirif clumsy poem and 
Halleck s ** Croakers" to the contrarj^ notwithstanding. Somo 
ihmgs we have produced, to be fttire, which were excellent m 
the way of burleaque, without intending a syllable that was not 
utterly solemn anil ^serious. Ode^*, ballads, songs, sonnet^ epicsv 
and epigrams, jKJSsessed of this unintentional excelJence, we could 
bavo no difficulty in designating by the dozen ; but in the matter 
of directly-meant and genuiue satire, it cannot be denied that w« 
are eadly deficient. Although, m & literary people, howevefj wa 
. mre not exactly Archilocuses — akhotigh we have no pretensions 
to the nxiTi'^ri^ ia^l3tn — although, in short, we are no satirista 
ourselves, there can be no question that we answer sufficiently 
well as ^ubjecta for satire* 

We repeat, that we are glad to see this book of Mr WilmerV; 
first, because it is something new under the sun ; secondly, be- 
cause J in many respects, it is well executed ; and thirdly, because, 
in the universal corruption and rigmarole amid wblch we gaep 
for breath, it in really a pleitBant thing lo gU even one accidental 
whiff of the unadulterated air of troth. 

The " Quacks of Helicon," as a poem and otherwise^ has many 
Refects, and theae we shall have no icruple in pointing out — | 
fdthnugb Mr. W timer is a personal friend of our own, and we 
are bsppj and proud to gay so — but it bag also many remarkable 
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merits — merits which it will be quite useless for those aggrieved 
by the satire— quite useless for any clique, or set of dtques, to 
attempt to frown down, or to affect not to see, or to feel, or to 
understand. 

Its prevalent blemishes are referrible chiefly to the leading 
sin of imitation. Had the work been composed professedly in 
paraphrase of the whole manner of the sarcastic epistles of the 
times of Dryden and Pope, we should have pronounced it the 
most ingenious and truthful thing of the kind upon record. So 
dose is the copy, that it extends to the most triyial points — ^for 
example, to the old forms of punctuation. The turns of phrase- 
ology, the tricks of rhythm, the arrangement of the paragraphs, 
the genend conduct of the satire— everything— all— are Dryden's. 
We cannot deny, it is true, that the satiric model of the days in 
question is insusceptible of improvement, and that the modem 
author who deviates therefrom, must necessarily sacrifice some- 
thing ci merit at the shrine of originality. Neither can we shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the imitation, in the present case, has 
conveyed, in full spirit, the higher qualities, as well as, in rigid 
letter, the minor elegances and general peculiarities of the author 
of ^ Absalom and AchitopheL" We have here the bold, vigor- 
ous, and sonorous verse, the biting sarcasm, the pungent epi- 
grammatism, the unscrupulous directness, as of old. Yet it will 
not do to forget that Mr. Wilmer has been thown how to accom- 
plish these things. He is thus only entitled to the praise of a 
dose observer, and of a thoughtful and skilful copyist The im- 
ages are, to be sure, his own. They are neither Pope's, nor 
Dryden's, nor Rochester's, nor Churchill's — ^but they are moulded 
in the identical mould used by these satirists. 

This servility of imitation has seduced our author into errors, 
which his better sense should have avoided. He sometimes mis- 
takes intentions ; at other times, he copies faults, confounding them 
with beauties. In the opening of the poem, for example, we find 
the lines — 

Against iMarperB, Olney, I Jee'uv 
A righteoiM, just, and pairioiic war. 

The rhymes war and dadare are here adopted from Pope, who 
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«mplf>jfs them frequently ; but it should have been remembered 
that the modem relative pronimemtion of the two words differs 
smterially from the relative pronunciation of the em of the 
** Dnnci&d/' 

We are also sore that the gross obscenity, the filth — mB can 
w^e no gentler name — which dij^sgraceA ihe ** Quacks of Helicon,** 
cannot be the result of innate impurity in llie mind of the writer* 
It IB but a part of the slavish and indiscriminating imitation of 
the Swift anil Rochester school- It has done the hook an irre- 
parable injury, both in a moral and pecuniary view^ without 
effecting anything whatevL^ron the ^core of sarcasm, vigor or wiL 
** Let what h to be &nid, be said pLiinly," True ; but let nothing 
vulgar he ever satd, or conceived. 

In a?55erLing that I his satire, even in its mannerism^ has imbned 
itself with the ftiU ipirlt of the polish and of the pungency of 
Dryden, we have already awarded it high praise^ Btit there 
remains to be mentioned the far loftier merit of speaking fear- 
leiisly the truth, at an epoch when trurh ia out of fashion, and 
under circumstances of social position, which would have deterred 
almost any man in our eommunity from a similar Quixotism. 
For the puhliciitlon of the ^ Quacks of Helicon/' — a poem which 
brings under review, by name, most of our prominent A'/ero^', and 
trvats them* generally, as they deserve, (what treatment eould 
be more bitter?) — ^for the publication of this attack, Mr. Wil- 
mer, whose subsistence lies in liis pen, has little to look for — 
apart from the silent respect of those at once honest and timid — 
but the most malignant open or covert persecution. For this 
reason, and because it is the truth which he has spoken, do we 
say io him, from the bottom of our hearts, ** God speed 1" 

We repeal it ; — k i$ the truth which he has spoken ; and who 
shall «*ntradict us ? He has said unscrupulously what every 
reasonable man among us has long known to be ** ai ti^ue a^ the 
Pentateuch " — ^that, as a literary people, we are one vast pemm* 
bulating humbug. He has asserted that we are c/i^e-rldden ; 
and who dw-'s not smile at the obvious* truism of that assertion F 
He maintains that chicanery is, with ua, a far ."^urcr road than 
talent to distinction in letters. Who gainsays this ? The corrupt 
nature of our ordinary criticism has become notorious, lu 
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powers have been prostrated by its own arm. The interooaiae 
between critic and publisher, as it now almost universallj stands, 
is comprised either in the paying and pocketing of black mail, 
as the price of a simple forbearance, or in a direct system of petty 
and contemptible bribery, properly so called — a system even 
more injurious tlian the former to the true interests of the public, 
and more degrading to the buyers and sellers of good opinion, on 
account of the more positive character of the service here render^ 
ed for the consideration received. We laugh at the idea of any 
denial of our assertions upon this topic ; they are infamously tme. 
In the charge of general corruption, there are undoubtedly many 
noble exceptions to be made. There are, indeed, some very few 
editorif, who, maintaining an entire independence, will receive no 
books from publishers at all, or who receive them with a perfect 
understanding, on the part of these latter, that an unbiassed 
critique will be given. But these cases are insufficient to have 
much effect on the popular mistrust : a mistrust heightened by 
late exposure of the machinations of coteries in New York — 
coteries which, at the bidding of leading booksellers, manufacture, 
as required from time to time, a pseudo-public opinion by whole- 
sale, for the benefit of any little hanger on of the party, or petti- 
fogging protector of the firm. 

We speak of these things in the bitterness of scorn. It is un- 
necessary to cite instances, where one is found in almost every 
issue of a book. It is needless to call to mind the desperate case 
of Fay — a case where the pertinacity of the effort to gull — where 
the obviousness of the attempt at forestalling a judgment — ^where 
the wofully over-done be-Mirrorment of that man-of-straw, to> 
gether with the pitiable platitude of his production, proved a dose 
somewliat too potent for even the well-prepared stomach of the 
mob. We say it is supererogatory to dwell upon "Norman 
Leslie," or other by-gone follies, when we have, before our eyes, 
hourly instances of the machinations in question. To so great 
an extent of methodical assunuicc has the system of puffery 
arrived, that publishers, of late, have made no scruple of ket*ping 
on hand an assortment of commendatory notices, prepared by 
their men of all work, and of sending these notices around to the 
multitudinous papen Viibki lYiciiT voftuenoe^ done up within the 
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^■4e&Te& of the hock. The grossnesa of tbese base attempts, 
^oweyer, has not escaped iodignant rebuke from tlie more lio- 
ydorahle portion of the press ; and we Lail tKcse symptoms of 
sdveness under the j-oke of unprincipled ignorance and 
l^uackery (strong only in combination) as the barbinger of a 
Tj^tter era for the interests of real merit, and of the natlond. 
I literature as a whole. 

It has become, indeed^ the plain duty of each individual 

onnecied with our periodicALi, heai^ily to give whaterer in- 

Inence he fjOfc^sesses* to the good cause of iritegrity and the truth. 

Tbe resulta thus attamable will be found worthy hii closest 

itention and beat efforts. We shall^ thu^j frown down all 

onapiracies to foist ij^anity upon the public considei-ation at the 

obvious expense of every man of talent who is not a member of 

|a cliipie in power* We may even arrive, in timc» at that 

ieairable point from whieU a distinct view of our men of lettera 

pay be obtained, and their respective pretensions adjusted^ by 

|llie standard of a rigorous and self-sustaining criticism alone- 

^tTbat their several positions are as jet properly settled ; that the 

fits which a vast number of them now hold are maintained by 

ny better tenure than that of the chicanery upon which we have 

ommented, will be asserted by none but the ignorantj or the 

[larties who have best right to feel an interest in the *" good old 

ndition of things.'' No two matters can b^ more radically dif- 

ent than the reputation of some of our prominent liUrralmirs, 

gathered from the mouths of ihu people^ (who glean it from 

be jmragraphs of the papers,) and the same reputation as deduced 

om the private estimate of intelligent and educated men. We 

not advance this fact as a new discovery. Ita truth, on tho 

ntrary, is the subject^ and has long been io, of every-day 

fitlici^m and mirth. * 

Why not ? Surely there can he few things more ridiculous 
ban the general character and aiisumptions of the ordinary criti- 
al notices of new books 1 An editor, sometimes without the 
hadow of the commonest attainment — often without brainni 
Ivvajs without time — does not scruple to give the world to uii- 
ierstajid that he b in the dail^ habit of critically reading and 
deciding upon a flood of pubUcation^, one tenth of whose iltW 
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pages he maj possibly have taraed over, three fourths of whose 
ooDtents would be Hebrew to his most desperate efforts at com- 
prehension, and whose entire mass and amount, as might be 
mathematically demonstrated, would be sufficient to occupy, in 
the most cursory perusal, the attention of some ten or twenty 
readers for a month ! What he wantd in plausibility, however, 
he makes up in obsequiousness ; what he lacks in time he supplies 
in temper. He is the most easily pleased man in the world. He 
admires everything, from the big Dictionary of Noah Webster to 
the last diamond edition of Tom Thumb. Indeed, his sole diffi- 
culty is in finding tongue to express his delight Every pamphlet 
is a miracle— every book in boards is an epoch in letters. Hig 
phrases, therefore, get bi^er and bigger every day, and, if it 
were not for talking Cockney, we might call him a ^ regular 
swell* 

Yet, in the attempt at getting definite information in regard to 
any one portion of our literature, the merely general reader, or 
the foreigner, will turn in vain from the lighter to the heavier 
journals. But it is not our intention here to dwell upon the ra- 
dical, antique, and systematized rigmarole of our Quarterlies. 
The articles here are anonymous. Who writes? — who causes 
to be written ? Who but an ass will put faith in tirades which 
may be the result of personal hostility, or in panegyrics which 
nine times out of ten may be laid, directly or indirectly, to the 
charge of the author himself? It is in the favor of these sa- 
turnine pamplets that they contain, now and then, a good essay 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliiSy which may be looked into, 
without decided somnolent consequences, at any period, not im- 
mediatly subsequent to dinner. But it is useless to expect criti- 
cism from periodicals called ^ Reviews " from never reviewing. 
Besides, all men know, or should know, that these books are sadly 
given to verbiage. It is a part of their nature, a condition of 
their being, a point of their faith. A veteran reviewer loves the 
safety of generalities, and is, therefore, rarely particular. "Words, 
words, words," are the secret of his strength. He has one or 
two ideas of his own, and is both wary and fussy in giving them 
out. His wit lies with his truth, in a well, and there b always a 
world of trouble in geo ing it up. He is a sworn enemy to all 
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things simple and direct* He gives no ear to the adviee of tlj^ ^ 

giant Moiilineau^ — *^ BtU^r^ ff*mi amt\ rommenct^ ati emnmenc^* ' 
> merit " lie dlher jumps at onct^ into the middle of his ^abjet^i, 
0r bn?akB in at a baek door, or sitUes up to it with th«^ gait of a^lx 
i No othtT modt; of approve 1 1 has an air of sufficient profundity. 
When fairly into it, however, he becomes dazzled with fha' 
[^'idntitkt)on$ of hh own wisdom, End is eeldom able to see hh 
way out. Tired of laughing at his anticjj, or frightened at seeing " 
^.hmi flounder, the reader, at length, shuts him op, with the book. 
^What ftong the Syrens sang,** says Sir Thomas Bixjwne, * or 
what imme Aehilles assumed when he hid himself antong womeOp 
^'though puz/ling t^uestlons, are not beyond aH eoryecture f — but it' 
^ would pu^izle Sir Thomas, backed by Achillea and all the Syrens 
.in Ileuihendom, lo say, in nine cases out of tt^n, what is tlw object 
^of a thorough-going Quarterly Reviewer, 

Should the opinions promulgated by our press at large be 
^taken, in their wonderful aggregate, as an evidence of what Ame- 
kjdcan Hteraiure absolutely i^^ (and it may be satd that, in gene^ 
^fal, they are really so taken,) we shall find ourselves the mosC 
aviable set of people upon the lace of the earth. Our ^n^ writera 
? legion. Our very atmosphere i^ redolent of genius ; and we, the 
[cation, are a huge, weli-coatemed chameleouj grown puray by 
b haling it* We are i4^eii^$ ei ruiumH — enwrapped in excellenee. 
►-All oor poets are Mil tons, neither mute nor inglorious ; alJ our 
etes^es are ** American Hemanseis;" nor will it do to deny 
that all our noveliBta are great Knowns or great ITukuowns, and 
tiliat every body who writes^ in every possible and impossible de- 
partment, is the admirable Crteliton, or, at lea&t, the admirable 
>iehton'i ghost We are thujs in a glorious cK)nditioaj and will' 
aain so until forced to disgorge our etheiTal honor*. In truth, 
Kere is some danger thai the jealousy of the Old World will in- 
erfere. It cannot long submit to that outrageous monopoly of 
*al] the dec^ey and all the talent" in which the gentlemen of 
be presa give such undoubted asau ranee of our being so busily 
Ingaged. 

But we feel angry with ourselves for the jesting tone of our 

bserVHtions upon this topic. The prevalence of the spirit of puf* 

if a subject far less for merriment than for dis^^ust. It# 
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truckling, jet dogmatical character — ^iu bold, unsustained, jet 
self-sufficient and wholesale laudation — is becoming, more and 
more, an insult to the conmion sense of the community. Trivial as 
it essentially is, it has, yet, been made the instrument of the gross- 
est abuse in the elevation of imbecility, to the manifest injury, to 
the utter ruin, of true merit. Is there any man of good feeling 
and of ordinary understanding — ^is there one single individual 
among all our readers — who does not feel a thrill of bitter in- 
dignation, apart from any sentiment of mirth, as he calls to mind 
instance after instance of the purest, of the most unadulterated 
quackery in letters, which has risen to a high post in the appa- 
rent popular estimation, and which still maintains it, by the sole 
means of a blustering arrogance, or of a busy wriggling conceit, 
or of the most barefaced plagiarism, or even through the simple 
immensity of its assumptions — ^assumptions not only unopposed 
by the press at large, but absolutely supported in proportion to 
the vociferous clamor with which they are made — ^in exact accor- 
dance with their utter baselessness and untenability ? We should 
have no trouble in pointing out, to-day, some twenty or thirty 
so-called literary personages, who, if not idiots, as we half think 
them, or if not hardened to all sense of shame by a long course 
of disingenuousncss, will now blush, in the perusal of these words, 
through consciousness of the shadowy nature of that purchased 
pedestal upon which they stand — wijl now tremble in thinking of 
the feebleness of the breath which will be adequate to the blow- 
ing it from beneath their feet. With the help of a hearty good 
will, even we may yet tumble them down. 

So firm, through a long endurance, has been the hold taken 
upon the popular mind (at least so far as we may consider the 
popular mind reflected in ephemeral letters) by the laudatory 
system which we have deprecated, that what is, in its own 
essence, a vice, has become endowed with the appearance, and 
met with the reception of a virtue. Anticjuity, as usual, has lent 
a certain degree of speciousness even to the absurd. 80 conti- 
nuously have we puffed, that we have, at length, come to think 
puffing the duty, and plain speaking tlie dereliction. What we 
began in gross error, we persist in through habit. Having 
adopted, 10 the earlier days of our literature, the untenable idv*a 
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that thi? Ut eratutv, as a whole, ooutd be ad%'aiieed hy an iiKHseri- 
miimte a|jprobaLion beMow^sd on ki every effbri — having ftdopted 
ihy icjita, we say, without atttniiou to llie obvious ftu't that praise 
uf all was bitter allhoiigii nt^gative cent^ure lo the f*iw alone 
dd^erring, and that the only result of the system, io the fo^ti^riiig 
way, would be the fetering of folly^ — we dow continue our vih 
pnu*tices through the supineness of cUitom, even while, tn our 
national Belf-eoneeit. ;ve repudiate that necessity for patronage 
and proteciion in whieh originated our conducL In a word, the 
presa, throughout the countiy, hsiS not been ashamed lo make head 
against iLe very few^ bold attejnpts at indepi^ndenee which have, 
from titue to time, been nmde in the iiace of the reigning order 
of llungii^. And if, in onr, or perhaps two, insulated caaes^ the 
spmt of severe trutlj, sustained by an unconquei^able will, was 
not to be so put down, then, forthwith, were private chicaneries aet 
in motion; then was had resort, on the part of those who con* 
sidered themselves injured by the severity of criticism, (and who 
wei« w>, if the just contempt of every ingenuous man is injury,) 
resort to arts of the most virulent indignity, to untraceable *Ian- 
der^H to ruilile^s assassination in the dark* We say these things 
were done, while tlie press in general Jo^jked on» and, with a full 
understanding of the wrong perpetrated, spoke not against ihe 
wrong. The idea had abt^olutely gone abroad — had grown up 
little by little into toleration — that attacks however just, njjon a 
litei-ary reputation however obtained, however untenable, were 
well retaliated by the basest and most unfounded tniduetion of 
personal fame* But i^ this an age — is this a day — in which it 
can be necessary even to advert to such considerations as that 
the book of the autlior is the property of the public, and that the 
isstie of the book is the throwing down of the gauntlet to the 
reviewer — to the reviewer whose duty is the plainest i the duty 
not even of approbation, or of censure, or of silence, at hii own 
will, but at the sway of those sentiments and of those opinions 
which are derived from the author himsi^lf^ through the medium 
of hi^ wHtten and published words? True criticism is the re* 
Hection of the thing criticised upon the spirit of the critic 

But 4/ HOB nioutons — to the *' Quacks of Helicon." This eatiro 
hafl many faults besides those upon whwlv 'wi\\ists^ tft'cwK^iixAft,^ 
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The title, for example, is not sufficiently distinctive, althougb 
otherwise good. It does not confine the subject to American 
quacks, while the work does. The two concluding lines enfeeble 
bstead of strengthening the finaky which would have been 
exceedingly pungent without them. The individual portions of 
the thesis are strung together too much at random — a natural 
sequence is not always preserved — so, that although the lights of 
the picture are oflen forcible, the whole has what, in artistical 
parlance, is termed an accidental and spotty appearance. In 
truth, the parts of the poem have evidently been composed each 
by each, as separate themes, and afterwards fitted into the 
general satire, in the best manner possible. 

But a more reprehensible sin than any or than all of thei«e is 
yet to be mentioned — the sin of indiscriminate censure. Even 
here Mr. Wilmer has erred through imitation. He has held in 
view the sweeping denunciations of the Dundad, and of the later 
(abortive) satire of Byron. No one in his senses can deny the 
justice of the general charges of corruption in regard to which 
we have just spoken from the text of our author. But are there 
no exceptions ? We should, indeed, blush if there were not 
And is there no hope ? Time will show. We cannot do every- 
thing in a day — Non 9e gano Zamora en un ora. Again, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the greater number of those who hold high 
places in our poetical literature are absolute nincom|)oops — 
fellows alike innocent of reason and of rhyme. But neither are 
we all brainless, nor is the devil himself so black as he is painted. 
Mr. Wilmer must read the chapter in Rabelais' Garganhui^ " de 
ce qu'est ngnifie par Us couleurt blanc et hieu^ — ^for there is some 
difference after all. It will not do in a civilized land to nm 
a-muck like a Malay. Mr. Morris ha% written good songs. Mr. 
Br}'ant is not all a fool. Mr. Willis is not quite an ass. Mr. 
Longfellow wiU steal, but, perhaps, he cannot help it, (for we 
have heard of such things,) and then it must not be denied that 
nil teligit quod non omavit 

The fact is that our author, in the rank exuberance of his zeal, 
seems to think as little of discrimination as the Bishop of Autun * 
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did of the Bible, Poelkal *' tilings in general " ar« the windmilla 
at which he ^purs his Rodnunie. He as often tilths at what 13 
true a& at what k false j and thus his lines are Hke the mirrors of 
the temples of Srayrnii, which represent the fiitrest imag^^a afl 
deformed. Btit the tah>nt, the fearlessness^ and especially the 
dmgn of thi« bt>ok, will suffice to pi-eserve it from that dreadful 
damnation of ** silent contempt,*' t(3 which editors, throiighoiit the 
isountry, if we are not mtieh mistaken, will endeavor, one and all, 
to consign it 
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Mb. Ibying 8 acquaintance at Montreal, manj jears sinoey 
with some of the principal partners of the great North-West Fur 
Companjy was the means of interesting him deeply in the varied 
concerns of trappers, hunters, and Indians, and in all the adven- 
turous details connected with the commerce in peltries. Not 
long after his return from his late tour to the prairies, he held m 
conversation with his friend, Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New 
York, in relation to an enterprise set on foot, and conducted by 
that gentleman, about the year 1812, — an enterprise having for 
its object a participation, on the most extensive scale, in the fur 
trade carried on with the Indians in all the western and north- 
western regions of North America. Finding Mr. I. fully alive 
to the exciting interest of this subject, Mr. Astor was induced to 
express a regret that the true nature and extent of the enterprise, 
together with its great national character and importance, had 
never been generally comprehended ; and a wish that Mr. Irving 
would undertake to give an account of it. To thb he consented. 
All the papers relative to the matter were submitted to his in- 
spection ; and the volumes now before us (two well-sized octavos) 
are the resulu The work has been accomplished in a masterly 
manner — the modesty of the title affording no indication of the 
fulness, comprehensiveness, and beauty, with wliich a long and 
entangled series of detail, collected necessarily from a mass of 

* '* Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an EInterprize beyond the Rocky Mountamsi** 
Bf WMiungtan Inring .— [iPVcm tkt Se^Urm Uunrii M«M«Rt«r f^ 18— ."J 
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rague and imperfect dal% has been wraugbt into completeneis and 
unity. 

Supposing our readera acquainted with the main features of 
ihc Qriginal fur trade in America^ we simU uoi follow Mr. Irving 
in his vivid account of the primitive French Canadian Merchant, 
his jovial estabiiflhments and dei>endanti^-of the hcensed tradersj 
mieaionaries, vo^^eurs^ and caureurs de^ bois — of ihie Britbh 
Canadian Fur Merchant— of the rise of the great Company of 
the ** North- West,*' lis coniJtitiition and interna! trade, its p4r- 
liamentary hail and banqueting room, its boatings iti huntings^ 
its wassailings, and other magnificent feudal doings in the wilder- 
ness. It was the British Mackinaw Company we presume, — 
(a Company established in rivalry* of tbe *'Korih-West,*') die scms 
of whose main operations fir^it aroused the attention of our govern* 
ment Its chief factory was established at Alichilimackiiiac, and 
sent forth its perogues, by Green Bay, Fox River, and the Wis- 
consin, to the Mississippi^ atid thenee to all its Iributary streatos 
—in this way, hoping to monopoliise the trade with all the Indian 
tribes on the southern and western waters of our own territory, 
as the ** North- West" had monapolized it along the waters of the 
KortL Of course, we now began to view with a jealous eye, 
and to make exertions for counteracting the * influence hourly 
acquired over our own aborigines b^- these immense com btivat ions 
of foreigner. In 179G, the United States sent out agents to 
establish rival trading houses on tbe frontier, and thus, by supply- 
ing the wants of the Indians, to link iheir interests with ours, and 
to divert the trade, if po^iisible, into national channels. The 
enterprise failed — being* we bUp|K)se, inefficiently conducted and 
supported i and the design wiis never afterwardi attempted until 
by the individual means and energy of Mr. Astor. 

John Jacob As tor was born in Waldorf, a German village^ 
near Heidelberg, on the banks of the Rhinct While yet a youth, 
he fore^iaw that he would arrive at great wealth, and, leaving 
hoiue, took bis way, alone, to London, where he found himself at 
thu close of the American Revolution* An elder brother being 
in the United States, he folio weil him there. In January, 1784, 
he arrived in Hampton Roads, with some little merehandiAe 
salted lo the American market. 0ntiiftpiissaj^ft,\ift\^a4\sfe^3'ww 
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acquainted with a oountryman of his, a furrier, from whom he 
derived much information in regard to furs, and the manner of 
conducting the trade. Subsequently, he accompanied this gentle- 
man to New Yoric, and, by his advice, invested the proceeds of 
his merchandise in peltries. With these, he sailed to London, 
and, having disposed of his adventure advantageously, he re- 
turned the same year (1784) to New York, with a view of 
settling in the United States, and prosecuting the business thus 
commenced. Mr. Astor^s beginnings in this way were necessarily 
small — but his perseverance wa^ indomitable, his integrity un- 
impeachable, and his economy of the most rigid kind. '^To 
these," says Mr, Irving, " were added an aspiring spirit, that al- 
ways looked upward; a genius bold, fertile, and expansive; a 
sagacity quick to grasp and convert every circumstance to its 
advantage, and a singular and never wavering confidence of 
signal success." These opinions are more than re-echoed by the 
whole crowd of Mr. Aster's numerous acquaintances and friends, 
and are most strongly insisted upon by those who have the 
pleasure of knowing him best. 

In the United States, the fur trade was not yet suffidently or- 
ganized to form a regular line of business. Mr. A. made annual 
visits to Montreal lor the purpose of buying peltries ; and, as no 
direct trade was permitted from Canada to any country bat 
England, he shipped them, when bought, immediately to London. 
This difficulty being removed, however, by the treaty of 1795, 
he made a contract for furs with the North- West Company, and. 
imported them from Montreal into the United States — thence, 
shipping a portion to different parts of Europe, as well as to the 
principal market in China. 

By the treaty just spoken of, the Britisli possessions on our 
side of the Lakes were given up, and an opening made for the 
American fur-trader on the confines of Canada, and within the 
territories of the United States. Here, Mr. Astor, about the 
year 1807, adventured largely on his own account; his increased 
capital now placing him among the chief of American merchants. 
The influence of the Mackinaw Company, however, prove*! too 
much for him, and he was induced to consider the means of 
entering into tuccMsful competition. ^<^ '^va v<«i«x^ ^ the wish 




j of tlie Government to concentrata the fur- trade within its boun- 

' dams in the hr.nfh of lis own citijsetif^ ; and he noiv offered^ if 

natiofi;ii aid or protectioo should be affofdtd, ** to Inrn th<i whole 

P of ihe tjadt* mto American chunncds." He was ioviied to unfold 

his plnns, and they were warmly approved, but, we believe, liitle 

I more. The countenance of the Government was, nevertheless, 

' of much importance^ and, in ISOiK he procnred, from the legis- 

' lature of New York, a ciiar**i*, incorporating a company, under 

I the name of the " Americju Fuf Company," with a capital of 

I one million of dollars, and the privilege of Inereasing it to two. 

He himself constituted the Company, and famished the capitaL 

j The board of direetora waa merely nominal, and the whole 

I bn^ine.'^s was conducted with his own rescnroea, and according to 

I his own wilh 

I We here pass over Mr, Irving's lucid, although brief account 

of the fur-trade in the Pacific, of Rusaian and American cnier- 
prise on the North- western coast, and of the discovery by Captain 
I Gray, in 1702, of the mouth of the rivet Cohimbia. He proeeeds 

I to speak of Captain Jonathan Carver, of the British provineial 

army. In I76ii» shoitly afler the acquisition of the Canadas by 
Great Britain, this gentleman projected a journey acrosa the 
continent, between the forty-third and forty-sixth degrees of 
nonhern latitude, to the shores of the Pacific, Hi* objects were 
♦* to ascertain the breadth of the contineot at its broaden pari, 
and to determine on some place on the shores of the pacific, 
where Government might establish a post to laeilitate the dii- 
covery of a North- west passage, or a commnnicatton between 
Hud^Non's Bay and the Pacific Oceam" He tailed twice in indi- 
vidual attempts to aecompli:jh this journey^ In 1174, Richard 
Wliittvorth, a member of Parliament, came into this scheme of 
Captain Carver's, These two gentlemen determined to take 
with them ^i\y or sixty men, artificers and mariners, to proceed 
up one of the branches of tlie Missouri, find the source of the 
Oregon, (the ColumbiB,) and sail down the river to its mouth- 
Here, a fort was to be erected, and the vessels built necessary to 
carry into execu ion their purposed dbcoveries by sea* The 
British Govemmmt sanctioned the plan, and everything was 
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ready for the un iertakirg, when the American Revolution pre- 
vented it. 

The expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie is well known. 
In 1793, he crossed the continent, and reached the Pacific Ocean 
in latitude 52^ 20' 48". In latitude 52'' 30', he partially descend- 
ed a river flowing to the South, and which he erroneously sup- 
posed to be the Columbia. Some years afterwards, he published 
an account of his journey, and suggested the policy of opening 
an intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
forming regular establishments '^ through the interior and at both 
extremes, as well as along the coasts and islands.** Thus, he 
thought the entire command of the fur trade of North America 
might be obtained from latitude 48° north to the pole, excepting 
that portion held by the Russians. As to the " American ad- 
venturers " along the coast, he spoke of them as entitled to but 
little consideration. ^ They would instantly disappear," he said, 
** before a well regulated trade." Owing to the jealousy existing 
between the Hudson's Bay and Nortli-west Company, this idea 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie's was never carried into execution. 

The successful attempt of Messieurs Lewis and Clarke was 
accomplished, it will be remembered, in 1804. Their course was 
that proposed by Captain Carver in 1774. They passed up the 
Missouri to its head waters, crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
discovered the source of the Columbia, and followed that river 
down to its mouth. Here they spent the winter, and retraced 
their steps in the spring. Their reports declared it practicable 
to establish a line of communication across the continent, and 
first inspired Mr. Astor with the design of ^ grasping with hid 
individual hands this great enterprise, which, for years, had be«n 
dubiously, yet desirously contemplated by powerful associations 
and maternal governments." 

His scheme was gradually matured. Its main features were 
as follows. A line of trading posts was to be established along 
the Missouri and Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where 
was to be founded the chief mart. On all the tributary streams 
throughout this immense route were to be situated inferior (k>su 
trading directly with the Indians for their peltries. All these 
-''HCi would d."aw upon the ixiaxl tX. \i\^ Columbia for their 




iupplies of good^, jmd would sent! thither the furs collected* Ai 
this latter plaet' tiho, were to tie built and fitted out coasting ves- 
sel f. tbr the purpose of trading along the North-west toast, re- 
turning with the proeeeds of their Tojages to the same general 
-ende^jvouii* In tliis manner, the whole I»dian tnide, both of the 
:3ast and the interior, would converge to oue point* To this 
poijit, in continuation of his plan, IMr* As tor proposed lo despatch, 
every year, a 5hip with the necessary supplies* She would 
receive the pt*l fries t^oliected, carry them to Canton, there invest 
the proceeds in mcrehandiije, and return to New York- 

Another point was also to be attended lo» In coasting to the 
North-wejat, the ship would be brought into contact with the 
Eiissian Fur Company's estahlsshinenta in that quarter; arui as a 
rivalry might ensuet it was politic to conciliate the good will of 
Jiat body* It depended chiefly, for lis aupplie,*, ujion trandent 
radijig vessels from the United States* The ownens of these 
lesseK having nothing heyond their individual interests to con* 
sulU made no scruple of furnishing the natives with (ire arms, 
at)d were thus productive of much injury. To this eflceU the 
Russian government had remonstrated with the United States, 
urging to have the imffie in arras prohtbited^butj no munieipal 
law being infringed, our government eould not interfere* Still, 
it was anxious not to ofiend Russia, and appli^ to Mr* Astor for 
information m to the means of remedying the evil, knowing him 
to be well versed in all the concerns of the trade in question. 
Thb application suggCftted lo him the idea of paying a regulw 
visit lo the Bussian settlements with his annual ship* Thui, 
being kept regularly in isuppiie^, they would be independent of 
the casual traders, wiio would, consequently , he excluded from 
the coajt* This whole scheme^ Mr. Astor communicated to 
President Jetferson, soliciting the countenance of Government* 
The cabinet "'joined in warm approbation of the piaUj and held 
out assunuiee of every protection that eould, consistently with 
general policy, be allbrded/* 

In speaking gf the motives which actuated Mr* Astor in an 
enterpribc so extensive, Mr. Irving, we ai-e i^iUing to believe^ 
hm ilone that high-minded gentleman no more that the simplest 
species of justice* ** He was already," says our author^" 'w^-akvk^ 
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beyond the ordinary desires of man, bit he now aspired to that 
honorable fame which is awarded to men of similar scope of 
mind, who, by their great commercial enterprises, have enriched 
nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended the bounds of empire. 
. He considered his projected establishment at the mouth of the 
Columbia, as the emporium to an immense commerce; as a 
colony that would form the germ of a wide civilization ; that 
would, in fact, carry the American population across the Rocky 
Mountains, and spread it along the shores of the Pacific, as it 
already animated the shores of the Atlantic** 

A few words in relation to the North-west company. This 
body, following out in part the suggestion of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, had already established a few trading posts on the coast 
of the Pacific, in a region lying about two degrees north of the 
Columbia — thus throwing itself between the Russian and Ameri- 
can territories. They would contend with Mr. Astor at an im- 
mense disadvantage, of course. They had no good post for the 
receipt of supplies by sea ; and must get them with great risk, 
trouble and expense, over land. Their peltries also would have 
to be taken home the same way — ^for they were not at liberty to 
interfere with the East India company's monopoly, by shipping 
them directly to China. Mr. Astor would therefore greatly un- 
dersell them in that, the principal market Still, as any compe- 
tition would prove detrimental to both parties, Mr. A. made 
known his plans to the North-west company, proposing to inter- 
est them one-third in his undertaking. The British company, 
however, had several reasons for declining the proposition — ^not 
the least forcible of which we presume, was their secret intention 
to push on a party forthwith, and forestall their rival in estab- 
lishing a settlement at the mouth of the Columbia. 

In the meantime Mr. Astor did not remain idle. His first care 
was to procure proper coadjutors, and he was induced to seek 
them principally from among such clerks of the North-west com- 
pany, as were dissatisfied with their situation iu that body — hav- 
ing served out their probationary term, and being still, through 
want of infiuence, without a prospect of speedy promotion. From 
among these (generally men of capacity and experience in their 
particular business), Mr. A. obtained the services of Mr. Alex 
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ander M'Kay (wto-fadl aeconipanied Sir Alexander Miu^keneia 
in boih of hb expeilitioii.s), ]V[r* DormM M'Keii:£ie, and Mr, 
Dancan M'DougHL Mr, WiK^ou Pike riuQt, a imiive citizen 
of N«fw Jersej, and a geiitJeman of great worilt, was afturwarda 

selected by Mr, Astor a^ hh vhief agent, and as the represeutji- 
Uve of him.>elf at. fU*i c^iniemplated esiablUhment, In June, 
1810, ^'artide:* of agreement were entered into betweeo Mr. 
Afitor and tbesu four gentlemen, acting for themselveSi aud for 
the several persons wLo had already agreed to become, or sboulii 
thereafter become, associated under tLe firm of ** TAs Fueijic 
JW Company.'* Tiiis agreement fitjpulated that Mr. A- was to 
be the head of the compfitij, to managie its affatra at New York, 
and to fumi&b every thing requisite for the enterprise at first 
<SJSt and chargefi, provided an advanee of more than four hundred 
thousand dollars should nol at any time be involved. The stock 
was to cons]>t of a [lundred shares, Mr< A^tor taking fifly, the 
rest being divided among the other partner:^ and their a^so^^iates. 
A general meeting was to be held annually at Columbia river^ 
where absent members might vote by proxy* The as^ociatioa 
wail to continue twenty years— but might be dlsssoJved within the 
first five years, if found unprofitable- For these five years Mr* 
A. agreed to beai- all the los^s that might be incurred An agent, 
appointed tor a like term, was to re,'^ide at the main e^tablbbment, 
and ]Vlr. Hunt was the person first eelected. 

Mr- Astor determined to be^n his enterprise with two expe- 
ditions — one by iea, the other by land- The former was to carry 
out every thing necei^sary for the establishment of a Jbrtified post 
at the month of the Columbia* The lattei% under the conduct 
of Mr, Hunt^ was to proceed up the Missouri and acro^^ the 
Rocky Mountains to the same point. In the course of tbi.s over^ 
land journey, the most practicable line of communication would 
be explored, and the beet situations noted for the lociition of 
trading rendezvous. Following JVIr. Irving in our brief summary 
of his narrative^ we will now give some account of the first of 
these expeditioni;. 

A ship was provided called the Toaquin, of two hundred and 
ninety tonis, with ten guns, and twenty men. Lieutenant Jona- 
than Thorn of the United States navy, beinf oti le&H^ q£ ^iKx\^iM^^ 
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received the command. He was a man of courage, and liad dis- 
tinguished himself in the Trijwlitan war. Four of tlie partners 
went in the ?hip — M'Kay and M'Dougal, of whom we liave 
already spoken, and Mc^sieui-s David and lioheri Stuart, new 
associates in the firm. M'Dougal was empowered to act as the 
proxy of Mr. Astor in the absence of Mr. Hunt. Twelve clerks 
were also of the party. These were hound to the service of the 
company for five years, and were to receive one hundred dollars 
a year, payable at the expiration of the term, with an annual 
equipment of clotliing to the amount of forty dollars. By prom- 
ises of future promotion, their interests were identified with those 
of Mr. Astor. Thirteen Canadian voyageurs, and several arti- 
sans, completed the ship*s company. On the 8th of September^ 
1810, the Tonquin put to sea. Of her voyage to the moutli of 
the Columbia, Mr. Irving has given a somewhat ludicrous ac- 
count. Thorn, the stern, straight-forward oflBcer of the navy, 
having few ideas beyond those of duty and discipline, and looking 
with supreme contempt upon the motley '* lubbers" who formed 
the greater part of his company, is painted with the easy yet 
spirited i)encil of an artist indeed ; while M'Dougal, the shrewd 
Scotch partner, bustling, yet i)omiK>us, and impressed with lofty 
notions of his own importance as ])roxy for Mr. Astor, is made 
as supremely ridiculous a^ possible, with as little apparent effort 
as can well be imagined ; — the portraits, however, carry upon 
their faces the evidence of their own authenticity. The voyage 
is prosecuted amid a series of petty quarrels, and cross puq>ose8, 
between the captain and his crew, and. occasionally, between Mr. 
M'Kay and Mr. M*Dougal. The contests between the two latter 
gentlemen were brief, it appears, although violent. " Within 
fifteen minutes," says Captain Thorn in a letter to Mr. Astor, 
** they would be caressing each other like childivn.'* The Ton- 
quin doubled Ca{>e Horn on Christmas day, arrived at Owliyhee 
on the eleventh of February, took on board fresh provisions, 
Failed n^iiin with twelve Sandwieh ishinders on the 28tlu and oo 
the 2'2d of Mait-li arrived at the mouth of the Columbia. In 
seeking a passage across the bar, a boat and nine men were lost 
among the breakers. On the way from Owhyhee a violent 
Btorm occurred ; and the bVcSLfim^ tfcVLL ecmdnued between the 
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parmers ftiid tfee captain — ^th© latter, mdeod, griivously suspeci- 
ing tlie former of a design to dispose him* 

The Columbia* for about forty railea from its mouth, i?, slrietij 
speaking, an estuary, varying in breadth from three to &even 
inile?., and indented by de*;p bay^* Shoals and other ob.^tructions 
render the navigftlion daogerous* Leaving this broad portion 
of the f^tream in the progress upwards, we find the mouth of the 
river proper — which is about half a mile wide. The entrance 
to the ejstuary from sea is bounded on the south by a long, low, 
and sandy beach stretching into ihe ocean, and called Point 
Adami. On the noithem §ide of the frith ir* Cape Di^appolnt- 
meat, a steep promontory* Immediately ea^l of this* cape is 
Baker'd Bay, and within this the Toj*quiu came to anehor* 

Jealousies still continued between the captain and the worthy 
M'Dougalj who could come to no agreement in regard to the 
pt^oper location for the eontcmplated c^tabli^bmenL On April 
the iiftb, without troubliiig hiniiitlf farther with the opinions of 
his coadjutors, Mr. Thorn hmded in Baker's Bay* ajid began 
operation.*. At thi^ summary proceeding, the partners were, of 
coune, in high dudgeon, and an open quarrel seemed likely to 
engue, to the serious delriment of the enterprise. These difficul- 
ties, however, were at length arranged, aiid finally on the liSlh 
of April, a gettlement was commenced at a point of land called 
Point George, on the southern shore of the frith* Here was a 
good harbor, where vessels of two hundred tons might anchor 
within ii tly yards of the shore. In honor of the chief partnt-r, 
th^ new post received the title of AMoria, After much delay, 

le portion of the cargo destined for the poet was landed^ and the 

'onquin left free to proceed on her voyage, 8he was to coast 
lo the north, lo trade for peltries at the diilerent liarbors, and lo 
touch at Ajtoria on her return hi the autumn. Mr. M'Kay went 
in her as supercargo, and a Mr. LtwU m b!yp*g clerk. On the 

ioming of the 5lh of June she stood out to ^ea, tile whole num- 
ber of persons on board amounting lo three and twenty* In one 
of the outer bays Captain Thorn procured the services of an In- 
dian named Lamu^ee, who had already made two voyages along 
the coast, and who agrt^ed lo uceompauy 1dm ai^ interpreUsn In 
A few days the ship arrived it Vanoauver'ft U\sgcui^«xk^ oNceife^xa 
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anchor in the harbor of Neweetee, much against the advice of 
the Indian, who warned Captain Thorn of the perfidious charac- 
ter of the natives. The result was the merciless butcher}- of the 
whole crew, with the exception of the intt*rpreter and Mr. Lewis, 
the ship's clerk. The latter, finding himself mortally wounded 
and without companions, blew up the ship and perished with 
more than a hundred of the enemy. Lamazee, getting among 
the Indians, escaped, and was the means of bearing the news of 
the disaster to Astoria. In relating at length the thrilling details 
of this catastrophe, Mr. Irving takes occasion to comment on the 
headstrong, although brave and strictly honorable character of 
Lieutenant Thorn. The danger and folly, on the part of agents, 
in disobeying the matured instructions of those who deliberately 
plan extensive enterprises, such as that of Mr. Astor, is also 
justly and forcibly shown. The misfortune here spoken of, |iro^, 
altogether, from a disregard of Mr. A.'s often repeated advice — 
to admit but few Indians on board the Tonquin at one time. 
Her loss was a serious blow to the infant establishment at As- 
toria. To this post let us now return. 

The natives inhabiting the borders of the estuary were divided 
into four tribes, of which the Chinooks were the principal. 
Comcomly, a one-eyed Indian, was their chief. These tribes 
resembled each other in nearly every respect, and were, no 
doubt, of a common stock. They live chiefly by fishing — the 
Columbia and its tributary streams abounding in fine salmon, 
and a variety of other fish. A trade in peltries, but to no great 
amount, was immediately commenced and carried on. Much 
disquiet was occasioned at the post by a rumor among the In- 
dians that thirty white men had appeared on the banks of the 
Columbia, and were building houses at the second rapids. It 
was feared that these were^an advance party of the North-west 
company endeavoring to seize upon the upper pstrts of the river, 
and thus forestall Mr. Astor in the trade of the surrounding 
country. Bloody feuds in this case might be anticipated, such 
as had prevailed between rival companies in former times. The 
intelligence of the Indians proved true — the ** North-west" had 
erected a trading house on the Spokan river, which falls into the 
north branch of the Columbitu TVk« AMoriaiw conld do little to 
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0|>pOde them m their present reduced atate as to inimbers- It 

was resolved, however, to advance a counter-check to ihe post 
on tiio Spokaiii and Mr^ Djvvid Stuart prefMired to set out for 
this pur[>ose wjlh ciglu men and a small assortment of goods* 
On the lii'ieenih of July, wh^n this expedition waa ahoyt ^tarting^ 
a CAnoCi manned with nine white men, and bearing the British 
flag, entered the harhor* They proved lo be the party dispatched 
by the rival company to anticipate Mr. Af^tor in the settlement 
al the mouth of the rivijn Mr* David Thompson, iheir leader, 
announced him^ielf a^ a partner of the ^"^ North-weAt" — -but other- 
wise gave a very peaceable account of himself. It appears, how- 
ever, from inibrmation subsequently derived from other sources, 
that be had hurried with a desperaie hasle across the mountain?| 
calling at al) the Indian villages in his march, presenting them 
with Briti?5h flags , and " proclaiming formally that he took p>os- 
session of the country for the North-west company, and in the 
name of the king of Grt!at Britain/^ His plan was defeated, it 
geems, by the desertion of a f^eat portion of his ibllowers^ and it 
was ibonghl probable that he now merely deseended the river 
with a view of reoonnoitering, M*Douga1 treated the gentlemen 
with great kindness, and supplied them with goods and provisions 
for their journey back across the mountains — this much a^inst 
the wisbei* of Mr, David Stuart, '* who did not think the objec* 
of their visit entitled them to any favor*" A letter for Mr, 
Ajtor was enlnisted lo Thompson. 

On the twenty-third of July, the party for the region of the 
Spokan set out, and after a voyage of much interef't, succeeded 
in establishing the first interior trading post of the <^mpftny. It 
was situated on a point of land about three milc« long and two 
broad, formed by the junction of the Oakinagan with the Colum- 
bia* In the meantime the Indians near A!^toria began to cvinc« 
a horitile di.* position, and a rea-'^on for this altered demeanor was 
soon after found in I he report of the loss of the Tonquin. Early 
in August the settlers received intelligence of her fate. They 
now found themselves in a perilous situation, a mere handful of 
men, on a .^^avage coast, and surroundi^d by barbarous enmnicR. 
From their dikmma they were relieved, for the present, by the 
ingenuity of M'Dougal The natives had a ^te^l iVtf'^ «il A>» 
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dmall-poxy which had appeared among them a few jean before, 
sweeping off entire' tribes. Thej believed it an evil either in« 
flicted upon them by the Great Spirit, or brought among them 
by the white men. Seizing upon this latter idea, M'Dougal as- 
sembled several of the chiefUiins whom he believed to be inimi- 
cal, and informing them that he had heard of the treachery of 
their northern brethren in regard to the Tonquin, produced from 
his pocket a small bottle. '' The white men among you,'' t:aid 
he, '^ are few in number, it is true, but they arc mighty in medi- 
cine. See here! In this bottle I hold the smaii-pox safely 
corked up ; I have but to draw the cork and let loose the pesti- 
lence, to sweep man, woman and child from the face of the 
earth !" The chiefs were dismayed. They represented to the 
*' Great Small- Pox Chief" that they were the firme^^t friends of 
the white men, that they had nothing to do with the villains who 
murdered the crew of the Tonquin, and that it would be unjust, 
in uncorking the bottle, to destroy the innocent witli tlie guilty. 
M*Dougal was convinced. He promised not to uncork it until 
some overt act should compel him to do so. In this manner 
tranquillity was restored to the settlement. A large houti^e was 
now built, and the frame of a schooner put together. She was 
named the Dolly, and was the first American vessel launched on 
the coast. But our limits will not permit us to follow too mi- 
nutely' the details of the enterprise. The adventurers kept up 
their spirits, sending out occasional foraging parties in the Dolly, 
and looking forward to the arrival of Mr. Hunt. So wore away 
tlie year 1811 at the little post of Astoria. We now come to 
speak of the expedition by land. 

This, it will be remembered, was to be conducted by Mr. Wil- 
son Price Hunt, a native of New Jersey. He is represented as 
scrupulously upright, of amiable dispositiop, and agreeable man- 
ners. He had never been in the heart of the wilderness, but, 
liaving been for some time engaged in commerce at St. Louis, 
funiishing Indian traders with goods, he had acquired much 
knowledge of the trade at second hand. Mr. Donald M*K(*nxie. 
another partner, was associated with him. He had lycen ten 
years in the interior, in the service of the North-west Company, 
1113 J hud much practical experience in all ladian coocems. In 
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luly 1810, the two j»ei]tlem<?<ii repaired to Montreal, where everj- 
Sling requbite to the expedition could be procured. Here Tiiey 
net with many difficulties — ^ome of which were thrown in their 
raj by thtir rivals Having succeeded, however, in laying In a 
Hipply of ammunitton, provisions, and Indian goods, they em- 
rked all on board a large boat, and, with a very inefficient 
rew. the best to be procured, took their departure from St. 
inn% near the extremity of the i^lnnd of Montreah Their 
cjurge lay op the Ottawa, and along a range vf small lake.> and 
ivers* On the twenty-second of Joly, they ai-rived at Mackinaw, 
ftiiated on Mackinaw island, at the confluence of Lakes Horon 
nd AlichigaOi Here it was nece^j^ary to remain some time to 
[*raplete the assortment of Indian gtvjd^, and engage more 
D}/n^^i£rs. While waiting to accomplish the=:e objecta^ Mr. Hunt 
ras joined by Mr. Ramsay Crooks, a gentleman whom he had 
ivilod, hy letter, to engage as a partner in the expedition* He 
ras a native of Scotland, had served imder the Nortli-west Com- 
, and been engaged in private trading adventure*? among the 
[IS tribes of the Missouri, Mr. Crooks represented, in tbr- 
liblc lerm% the dangers to be apprehended from the Indians — 
iially the Black feet and Sioux— and it was agreefl to in- 
tlie number of the party to sixty npon arriving at St, 
onis* Thirty was its strength upon leaving Mackinaw, This 
ceurred on the twelfth of August The expedition pursned the 
usual route of the fur-trader — by Green bay. Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, to Prairie do Chicn, and thence down the Missjii,^ippi 
to St, Louis, where they landed on the third of Se[itember, 
Here, Mr* Hunt met with some opposition from an association 
' .called the Mi?3soun Fur Company, and especially from its leading 
I partner, a Mr* I^Iarmel Tvisa. Thia company had a capital of 
Fubout tbrty thonaand dollars, and employed about two hundred 
I And fifty men. Its object wm to establish post^j aJong the upper 
art of the river, and monopolise the trade. Mr* H. prrwjeeded 
pto strengthen himself against corapetitiom He sceirred t« Mr 
&tor the tervjces of Mr, Ja-?eph Miller, This gentlenmu had 
i ma officer of the United Slates' Army, but had resigned on 
cing refused a furlough, and taken to trading with the Indians, 
le joined the f^sociation m a partner ; and, Qii aK.c«si.vtV ^1 >k»* 
Vol, IV,— J if 
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experience and general acquirements, Mr. Hunt omsidered him 
a ifaluable coadyutor. ' Several boatmen and hunters were also, 
now, enlisted, but not until after a delay of several weeks. This 
delay, and the previous difficulties at Montreal and Mackinaw, 
had thrown Mr. U. much beLind his original calculations, so that 
he found it would be impossible to effect his voyage up the Mis- 
souri during the present season. There was eveiy likelihood 
that the river would be closed before the party could reach its 
upper waters. To winter, however, at St Louis, would be ex- 
pensive. Mr. H., therefore, determined to push up on his way 
as fisu: as possible, to some point where game might be found in 
abundance, and there take up his quarters until spring. On the 
twenty-first of October, he set out. The party were distributed 
in three boats — two large Schenectady barges, and a keel boaL 
By the sixteenth of November, they reached the mouth of the 
Nodowa, a distance of four hundred and fifty miles, where they 
set up their winter quarters. Here, Mr. Robert M'Lellan, at 
the invitation of Mr. Hunt, joined the association as a partner. 
He was a man of vigorous frame, of restless and imperious tem- 
per, and had distinguished himself as a partisan under Greneral 
Wayne. John Day also joined the company at this place — a tall 
and athletic hunter from the backwoods of Virginia. Leaving 
the main body at Nodowa, Mr. Hunt now returned to St. Louis 
for a reinforcement He was again impeded by the machinations 
of the Missouri Fur Company, but finally succeeded in enlisting 
one hunter, some vayagewr$j and a Sioux interpreter, Pierre 
Dorion. With these, after much difikulty, he got back to the 
encampment on the seventeenth of ApriL Soon after this period, 
the voyage up the river was resumed. The party now consisted 
of nearly sixty persons — five partners. Hunt, Croc^ M^Kensie, 
MiUer, and M'LelUn; one clerk, John Reed; forty Canadian 
voyageurt ; and several hunters. They embarked in four boau, 
one of which, of a large size, mounted a swivel and two 
howitzers. 

We do not intend, of course, to proceed with our travellen 
throughout the vast series of adventure encountered in their pas- 
sage through the wilderness. To the curious in these particulars, 
we reoommeDd the bcMk ilidL l&o ^lAaila mm ioteDMlj axnt^ 
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Ug are to be fouttd in any work of travels within our knowledge. 

; timefl full of life and enjoying tbe whole Inxury to be found 

tb« cart^er of the honter^ — ^al times suffmng every extremity 

' Ikljguef hunger, thirst, auxiety, terror, and despair — Mr, IJnot 

lill persisted in his journey, and iinaUy brought it to a eaeeess- 

al termination. A hare outline of the route pursued m all we 

attempt. 

Proceeding up the river^ our party arrived, on the twenly- 

^jghth of April, ^i the mouth of the Nebraska, or Platte, the 

^st tribtitary of the Missouri, and about six hundred miJea 

ove its junction with the Mi^sisjiippi. They now halted for 

iip*o daySf to supply themselves with oars and poles from the 

OUgh wood of the ash, which is not to be found higher up the 

piver. Upon the second of May, two of the hunters insisted 

FjipoD abandoning the expedition, tmd returning to St.. Louis^ On 

Jic tenth, the party reiiclied the Omaha villat^e, and encamped In 

vicinity. Thij* village is ubont eight hundred and thirty 

llnUes above Sl Loui^, and on the west bank of the stream. 

Three men here de^ejied, but their place was Inckily suppiied by 

three others, who were prevailed upon, by liberal promises, to 

enUsL On the tit\eentbj Mr, Hunt left Omaha, and proceeded, 

Not long afterwards, a canoe wa^^ descried navigated by two 

white men. They proved t« be two adventurers, who, for Bome 

years past, had been hunting and trapping near the bead of the 

Mbsouri, Tiieir names were Jones and Cation. Tlioy were 

now on their way to Bl LouL^, but readily abandoned their 

voyage, and turned their faces again toward tbe Rooky Moun- 

tab«. On the twenty -thirdt Mr, Hunt received, by a fipeeiid 

inei:3enger, a letter from Mr. Manuel Lisa, the leading partner of 

jthe Missouri Fur Company, and the gentleman who rendered 

[ Jtiin «0 many disservices at St. Louis. He had left that place, 

witli a large party, three weeks after Mr. H., and, having heard 

^ruinora of hostile intentions on the i»art of tlic Sioux, a much 

• dreaded tribe of Indiana, made great exertiorid to overtake him, 

[ that they might pass through the dangerous part of the river lo- 

Mr. H^ however, was justly suspicious of tbe Spaniard, 

► und pushed on. At tbe vilhige of tbe Ponc^^, al*oul a leagi:u 

^#Qtah of tbe rivei- Quicourt, he £tQ\^^ed ouV^ Vati.^ ^t«s^^ vi^ 
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procare a supply of dried buffalo meat. On the morning of the 
twenty-fiflh, it wa'^ discovered that Jones and Girson liad deiteit- 
ed. They were pursued, but in vain. The next day, three 
white men were observed, in two canoes, descending the river. 
They proved to be three Kentucky hunters — Edward Robinson, 
John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner. They also had passed several 
years in the upper wilderness, and were how on their way home, 
but willingly turned back with the expedition. Information de- 
rived from these recruits, induced Mr. Hunt to alter his route. 
Hitherto, he had intended to follow the course pursued by 
Messieurs Lewis and Clarke — ascending the Missouri to its 
forks, and thence, by land, across the mountains. He was in- 
formed, however, that, in so doing, he would have to pass through 
the country of the Blackfeet, a savage tribe of Indians, exasperated 
against the whites, on account of the death of one of their men 
by the hands of Captain Lewis. Robinson advised a more 
southerly route. This would carry them over the mountains 
about where the head waters of the Platte and the Yellowstone 
take their rise, a much more practicable pass than that of Lewis 
and Clarke. To this counsel, Mr. Hunt agreed, and resolved to 
leave the Missouri at the village of the Arickaras, at which they 
would arrive in a few days. On the first of June, they reached 
** the great bend " of the river, which here winds for about thirty 
miles round a circular peninsula, the neck of which is not above 
two thousand yards across. On the morning of June the third, 
the party were overtaken by Lisa, much to their dissatisfaction. 
The meeting was, of course, far from cordial, but an outward ap- 
pearance of civility was maintained for two days. On the thii^ 
a quarrel took place, which was near terminating seriously. It 
was, however, partially adjusted, and the rival parties coasted 
along opposite sides of the river, in sight of eaeh other. On the 
twelfth of June, they reached the village of the Arickaras, be- 
tween the forty-sixth and forty-seventh parallels of north latitude, 
and about fourteen hundred and thirty miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri. In accomplishing thus much of his journey, Mr. 
Hunt had not failed to meet with a crowd of difficulties, at which 
we have not even hinted. He was frequently in extreme peril 
from large bodies of t\ie SVoux «n9k, «X qda Ubia^ U wbs a mere 
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|#e«ii<lent alone mhkh prevented tbe maaaac:^ of tbe whole 
party. 

At th*^ Ajidiara vilhige, our jidventurera were (o abandon 
their boat«, and proceed westward acro^^ tbe wilderne^* Uoi-ft<?a 
were to be purcba-cd from the Indiana ; wlio could uot, iiowever, 
Pftniish ihem in suiticieat numbers lo thii dilemma, Ll&a ofTert'd 
to purchase the boat^, now no longer of use, and to pay for them 
in hon&es, to be obtained at a fort belonging to tbe Mi^ssoun Fur 
Cotnpanji and situaied ut the M^ndan villager, about a litindied 
and iit\y miles further up tbe nyev, A bargHin was made^ and 
Messieurs Lisa and Crooka went for the horses^ returning with 
tbtim in about a fortnight. At the Arickani, village^ if we un- 
derstand^ Mr, Hunt engaged the servicer of one Edward Eo^e. 
Ho enlisted, as intcr|ireter when tbe expedition should reach the 
country of tht^ Up^^arokas or Crow Indians, among whom he luwi 
formerly resided. On tbu eighteenth of July, the party look up 
Iheir line of marc Ik They were still inf^utiiciently pn>yided witli 
horses* The cavalcade consisted of eighty-lwo^ most of them 
heavily laden with Indian gtx)ds» beaver traps, ammunition, and 
provisions. Kaeh of the partners was mounted. As tht^y Look 
leave of Arickara, the veterans of Lisa's company, as well m 
Lisa himeelf, predicted tU& total destruction of our adveulurerS| 
amid tlie inn utne table perils of the wilderness. 

To avoid the Blaekfeet Indians, a fercjciouii and implacable 
tribe, of which we have before -ipoken, the parly kept a :?outh- 
wc^tern direction. This mule look tliein acroi^ some of the 
tributary streams of tbe Miss^ouri, and through immense prairie% 
bounded only by the horijcon* Their pix)grei?s was, at iii*si^ alow, 
and, Mr, Crooka falling sick, it w^as necessary to make a Uuer 
for him between two horses. On llie twenty-third of the month, 
tbe J encamped on tbe l>anks of a little stream, nicJtnamed Big 
Eiver, where they remained several days, meeting with a 
variety of adventures- Among other things, they were enablod 
to complete llieir supply of horses from a band ol'the Cheyennts 
Xndian^. (Jn the sixth of Aagusti the journey was resumed, and 
th«7 j^ooo left the hostUi^ region of the bloux behind them. 

SEs periwl, a plot was discovered on the part of the inler^ 
dward liose. This villain had b«ea tam^vv\i%^\'6^V^i!^ 
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men, and proposed, upon arriving among his old acqaaintanoes 
the Crows, to desert to the savages with as much booty as could 
be carried off. The matter was adjusted, however, and Mr. 
Rose, through the ingenuity of Mr. Hunt, quietly dismissed. On 
the thirteenth, Mr. H. varied his course to the westward, a route 
which soon brought him to a fork of the Little Missouri, and 
upon the skirts of the Black Mountains. These are an extensive 
chain, lying about a hundred miles east of the Rocky Mountains, 
stretching north-easterly from the south fork of the river Platte 
to the great north bent of the Missouri, and dividing the waters 
of the Missouri from those of the Mississippi and Arkansas. The 
travellers here supposed themselves to be about two hundred and 
fifty miles from the village of the Arickaras. Their more serious 
troubles now commenced. Hunger and thirst, with the minor 
difficulties of grizzly bears, beset them at every turn, as they 
attempted to force a passage through the rugged barriers in their 
path. At length, they emerged upon a stream of clear water, 
one of the forks of Powder river, and once more beheld wide 
meadows and plenty of buffalo. They ascended this stream 
about eighteen miles, directing their march towards a lofty 
mountain, which had been in sight since the seventeenth. They 
reached the base of this mountain, which proved to be a spar of 
the Rocky chain, on the thirtieth, having now come about four 
hundred miles since leaving Aricknra. 

For one or two days, they endeavored in vain to find a defile 
in the mountains. On the third of September, they made an 
attempt to force a passage to the westward, but soon become 
entangled among rocks and precipices, which set all their efforts 
mt defiance. They were now too in the region of the terrible 
Upsarokas, and encountered them at every step. They met also 
with friendly bands of Shoshonies and Flatheads. After a 
thousand troubles, they made some way upon their journey. On 
the nmth, they reached Wind river, a stream which gives its 
name to a range of mountains consisting of three parallel chains, 
eighty miles long and about twenty-five broad. **One of its 
peaks," i*ays our author, ** is probably fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea." For dvo days, Mr. Hunt followed up the 
eoarae of Wind river, cfOttui% a&di t««toBiMi%\t« He had been 
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flisured by the three hunters who ad?bed him to strike through 
the wilderne^^s, that, bj going on up the river, and cru&aiiig a 
single mountiiin ridge, he would coiu^ upon ihe head watei^ of 
the Columbia. The sear city of game^ however, determined him 
to pursue a diflTercnt course* In the course of fiie diij, iiil;er 
coming to this resolve, they perceived three mountain pesikaj 
white with snow, and which were recognized by the huoters m 
rising just above a fork of the Coluinbia, Thes« peaks were 
named the Pilot Knobs by Mr, Hunt. The travellers continued 
their course for sibout forty mile^ to the south- west, and, at lengthy 
found a river flowing to the west- This proved to bo; a branch 
of the Colorado. They followed its current for fifteen miles. On 
the eighieenth, abandoning its main course, they took a north* 
\frcsterly direction for eight miles^ and reaehed one of its little 
tributaries, issuing from the bc^om of the mnuntains, and running 
through green meadows abounding in buffalo. Here, they en- 
campt'd for several days, a little repose being necessary for both 
men and horses. On the twenty-fourtb, the journey was resumed. 
Fifteen miles brought ihem to a stream about fifty feet wide, 
-which was recognized a^ one of the head waters of the Columbia^ 
They kept along it for two days, during which it gratlually 
swelled into a river of some size. At lengthy it was joined by 
auoiher current, and both united swept off in an unimpeded 
stream, which, from its rapidity and turbulence had received the 
appellation of Mad river. Down thia, they anticipated an un- 
inierrupied voyage^ in canoes, to the point of their ultimaie des- 
tination — but their hopes were very tkr from being realized. 

The partners held a conaultaiion. The three hunters who 
Iiad hitherto acted as guide.^^ knew nothing of the region to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains. It was doubtful whether Mud 
river could be navigated, and they could hardly resolve to aban- 
don their horses ujjon an uncertainty. The vote, ueveithelesd^ 
wai! for embarkation^ and they proceeded to build the neeessary 
ves?eb. Jn the raeantime^ Mr. Hunt, having now reached the 
head waters of the Columbia, reputed to abound in beaver^ turn- 
ed his thoughts to I he main object of the expedition. Four men, 
Alexaiider Cannon, Louts St* Michel^ Pierre Detayt% and Pierre 
Dekutuiyf were detached from the expedition^ to r^uijix^i ts^ 



nap bcsTer b^ iUch mcWc * in tke wildemesd. Hsving collected 
a ma&UnL qoModtj of peitries^ tbej ««:re to bring them to the 
dfcpwc a: the moiMb ot tJbe CoiiiinbijL or to some intennediate 
pKt tcr be esubtiafaed br the eompanj. Tbese tnppvrs had just 
departed, vben two Snake Indiana wandered into the cam{H and 
declared the rxrer to be nnnavigable. Soonte eent out by Mr. 
Hm: dsallT oonfinned this report. On the fourth of October^ 
therer-jfe. tLe encampment wag broken up, and the partj pro- 
acded to search for a p06t in poteeasion of the Missouri Fur 
Comfjanv, and said to be somewhere in the neighborhood, upon 
Ike banks of aaxher bnmeh of the Colombia. This post, ihej 
fim&i whhout much difficult j. It was deserted — and our tra* 
TcLrns p^adiv took poGBeseion of the rode buildings. The stream 
hai« Ajond, was upwards of a hundred janLi wide. Canoea 
wen; cuc?tJiicted with all despatch. In the meantime, another 
detachment of trappers was cast loose in the wildemeso. These 
were Robinson. Bezner. Uobac^ Carr, and Mr. Joseph Miller. 
This latter, it will be remembered, was one of the partoens — he 
threw op his share in the expedition, however, for a life of more 
perilous adventure. On the eighteenth of the month, (October,) 
fifteen canoes being completed, the rovagers embarked, leaving 
their hon*es in charge of the two Snake Indians, who were still 
in oompan J. 

In the course of the day, the party arrived at the junction of 
the stream upon which they floated, with Mad river. Here, 
Snake river commences — the scene of a thousand disasters. After 
piviceeding about four hundred miles, by means of frequent por- 
tage^. and beset with innumerable di£k-uhies of every kind, the 
adventurers were brought to a halt by a series of frightful ca- 
taracts, raging as fiw as the eye could reach, between stupendous 
tampans of black rock, rising nM>re than two hundred feet per- 
pendicularly. This place, they called ""The Cakkon Linn.'' 
Here, Antoine Clappine, one of the voyageur$f perished amid the 
whirlpools, three of the canoes stu^ immovably among the 
rocks, and one was swept away with all the weapons and effects 
of four of* tho boatmen. 

The friiuation of the party was now lamentable, indeed — ^in the 
heart of ao unknoYiu viVlvkmess, at a loss what route to taktw 
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IgooFAQl of iheir dbtanc^ &om the pl&oe of Ihmr desttnatioDt Bnd 
with no human bciog near them from whom counsel tuiglit be 
taki^n« Their stock of provisions wns reducvd to five diiya 
allowance, and famine stared them in the fat^e. It was, therefore, 
mor^ periloys to ke€p together ihan to separate. The good si and 
provi.-^ionR, except a small supply for etich man, were concealed 
m caeheif (holes dug in the earth,) and the party were divided 
iDlo several small deLncli toe tit's, which started off in difiPei^nt 
directions, keeping the moulh of the Columbia in view as their 
tiltimate poitit of destioation* From this post, they were atiU 
distant nearly a thousand mi\m, although this fact wils unkiiDwn 
to theai ai the time. 

On I he twenty-first of January, after a series of almoisi in- 
credible ad veD lures, the division in which Mr. Hunt enrolled 
hinKself struck the waters of the Columbia, eonie disUinee below 
the junction of its two great branches, Lewis and Clarke rivers, 
and not far Irom the influx of tlie VVallah-Walhih. Sinc^ leaving 
the Caldron Linn, they had toiled two hundred ai^d forty mile^ 
through snowy wastes and precipitouES rooutitains, and six niontlis 
had now elapsed sinee their departure from the Aiickara village, 
on the Missouri — iheir whole route from that point, atioording to 
their computation, having been seventeen hundred and lifty-one 
mileSi Some vague intelligence was now received in regard 1o 
llie other divisions of the party, and also of the settlers at the 
l^ulhoflhe Columbia- Un the thirty-first, Mr. Hunt reached 
the tali* of the river, and encamped at ibe village of Wiish-Bam, 
Here were heard tidings of the massacre on board the Tonquin. 
On the fifth of February, having procured canoes with much 
didieultyt tlie adventurers departed frgni Wish-Ram, and, on 
the fitteentlu sweeping round an inttirvening caj>e, they came in 
sight of the long-desired Attoria* Among the first to greet them 
<in their landing, were some of their old comrade«^ who had 
parted from them at the Caldron Linn., and who had reached the 
settlrment nearly a month before* Mr. Crooks and John Day, 
being unabie m get on, had been left with some Indians in the 
wildcmess-j^hey afturwartk came in. Carriere, a rfj^tjtntry 
who was ako abandoned through the sternest necc^ity, was 
never heard of more. J-^n liabtist^ Prevost, liktt^^«&^*^(^* 

1^* 
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geur, rendered frantic by famine, had been drowned in the Snake 
rivei All parties had suffered the extremes of weariness, 
privation and peril. They had travelled from St Louis, thirty 
five hundred miles. Let us now return to Mr. Astor. 

As yi^t he had received no intelligence from the Columbia, 
and had to proceed upon the supposition that all had gone as he 
desired. He accordingly fitted out a fine ship, the Beaver, of 
four hundred and ninety tons. Her cargo was assorted with a 
▼lew to the supply of Astoria, the trade along the coast, and the 
wants of the Russian Fur Company. There embarked in her, 
for the settlement, a partner, five clerks, fifteen American la- 
borers, and six Canadian voyageurs. Mr. John Clarke, the 
partner, was a native of the United States, although he had 
passed much of his life in the North-west, having been employed 
in th^ fur trade since the age of sixteen. The clerks were, 
chiefly, young American gentlemen of good connexions. Mr. 
Astor had selected this reinforcement with the design of securing 
an ascendancy of American influence at Astoria, and rendering 
the association decidedly national. This, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, he had been unable to do in the com- 
mencement of his undertaking. 

Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, was directed to 
touch at the Sandwich islands, to inquire about the fortunes of 
the Tonquin, and ascertain, if possible, whether the settlement 
had been effected at Astoria. If so, he was to enlist as many of 
the natives as possible and proceed. He was to use great caution 
in his approach to the mouth of the Columbia. If everything 
was found right, however, he was to land such part of his cai^ 
as was intended for the post, and to sail for New Archangel with 
the Russian supplies. Having received furs in payment, he 
would return to Astoria, take in the peltries there collected, and 
make the best of his way to Canton. These were the strict 
letter of his insti; ctions — a deviation from which was subse- 
quently the cause of great embarrassment and loss, and contri- 
buted largely to the failure of the whole enterprise. The Beaver 
sailed on the tenth of October, 1811, and, af^er takiyg in twelve 
natives at the Sandwich islands, reached the mouth oi the Co* 
JuwbiA, in aafetyy oi ^he mn^ oS ^^ILkj^ \%Vi. Her arrival gave 
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life and vigor to the establishment and Bffbrded means cff eit- 
tending the operations of the comimny, and founding a number 
of interior trading posts» 

It now became neoejsary fo fiend drnptttehes over land to Mr, 
Aslor^ at New York, an attempt at so doing having been frua- 
tratcd some time before by tbo hostility of the Indiana at Wish- 
Rain* The ta^k was confided to AL Robert Stuart, who, though 
he had never been across the motintaina^ had given evidence of 
his compelency for such uodertakins^* He was accom[>anied by 
Ben. Jone<a and John Day, Kentuckians; Andri Vallar and 
Francis Le CI ere, Canadians ; and two of the partners, Me^ieura 
M'Lellan and Crooks, who were de.^irous of returning to the 
Athmtie SUit'^s, This little party eet out on the twenty-ninth of 
June, and Mr. Irving aeoompanies them, in dclail, thron«fhoiit 
the wliole of llieir long and dauja^rous wayfaring. As might be 
exfKected, they encountered mbtbrtunes still more terrible than 
those before experietieed by Mr, Hunt and his asiociates. The 
chief features of the journey were the ilbesa of Mr. Crooks, and 
the lose of all live horses of the party through the vUlany of the 
Upj^amktt*. Thi§ latter circumstance was the c^u.^e of PXcesF*iT© 
trouble and gi*eat delay. On the thirtieth of April, however, 
the party arrived, in fine health and t^pirits, at St, Louis, having 
been ten months in pertbrming their perilous expedition- The 
route taken by Mr, Stuart coincided nearly with that of Mr* 
Hunt, as far as the Wind river mountains. From thi^ point, the 
former struck somewhat to the south-east, following the Nebraska 
to its junction with the Missouri. 

War having at length broken out between the United States 
and England, Mr. Astor perceived that the harbor of New York 
would be blockaded, and the departure of the annual supply ship 
in the autumn prevented. In this emergency, he wrote to 
Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, addressing him at 
Canton. The letter di riveted Vjim to proceed to the factory, at 
the mouth of the Cohimbia, with such articles as the establish' 
ment migh^ need, and lo remain there subject to the or^lers of 
Mr. HuaL In the meantime, nothin;^ had yet been heard fifom 
the settlement. Still, not discouttiged. Mr. A* determined io 
uend out another £hi|}^ although the rhk oC lo^ "««& «f^ ^^^^^i 
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enhanced that no insurance could be effected. The Lark was 
chosen — ^remarkable for her fast sailing. She put to sea on 
the sixth of March, 1813, under the command of Mr. Northrop, 
her mate — the officer first appointed to command her having 
shrunk from his engagement Within a fortnight after her de- 
parture, Mr. A. received intelligence that the North-we<tt Com- 
pany had presented a memorial to Great Britain, stating the 
vast scope of the contemplated operations at Astoria, expressing 
a fear that, unless crushed, the settlement there would effect the 
downfall of their own fur trade, and advising that a force be sent 
against the colony. In consequence, the frigate Phoebe was or- 
dered to convoj the armed ship Isaac Todd, belonging to the 
North-west company, and provided with men and munitions for 
the formation of a new establishment Thej were directed ^ to 
proceed together to the mouth of the Columbia, capture or des- 
troy whatever American fortress they would find there, and 
plant the British fiag on its ruins." Upon this matter's being 
represented to our government, the frigate Adams, Captain 
Crane, was detailed for the protection of Astoria ; and Mr. A. 
proceeded to fit out a ship called the Enterprise, to sail in com- 
pany with the frigate, and freighted with additional supplies. 
Just, however, as the two vessels were ready, a reinforcement of 
seamen was wanted for Lake Ontario, and the crew of the 
Adams were, necessarily, transferred to that service. Mr. A. 
was about to send off his ship alone, wheif a British force made 
its appearance ofl* the Hook, and New York was effectually 
blockaded. The Enterprise, therefore, was unloaded and dis- 
mantled. We now return to the Beaver. 

This vessel, af)er leaving at Astoria that portion of her cargo 
destined for tliat post, sailed for New Archangel on the fourth of 
August, 1812. She arrived there on the nineteenth, meeting 
with no incidents of moment A long time was now expended 
in negotiations with the drunken governor of the Russian fur 
colony — one Count Baranoff — and when they were finally com- 
pleted, the month of October had arrived. Moreover, in pay- 
ment for his supplies, Mr. Hunt wiis to rewive seal-skins, and 
none were on the sjwt It was necessary, therefore, to proceed 
to a aeai-catchiDg e8tab\isVniieu\. VieVyi^^^ \ft \Va Encsian com- 




panj ** **** Island of St, Panl in the sea of Kaiaseliatka. lie 
set ^U for thia plaee on the fbuHh of OctolK^r, after having- wagtfMl 
fbrtj-fivc dap at Kew Arehangri He arrived on iHr thirtj- 
iiret of ihe month— by which lime, aecortling- to his armngemeot 
he should have been back at Astoria- Now occurred great delay 
in gi^tiing the peltries on board; every pack being overhauled to 
l^revent imposiiion. To make matters worse, the Boaver one 
flight wiL^ driven ofT fiJiore in a gale, and could not gtjt back unljl 
the thirteetith of NovemheT* Having at length taken in the 
car^o and put to sea, Mr, Hunt wa.^ in Bome perplerity as 1^ his 
course. The ship bad been much injured in the late gale, atid 
he thought it imprudent lo attempt making the moutli of the 
Columbia in tliis boisterous lime of the year. Moreover, the 
season wrs already much advanced ; and i^hould he proc^'cd to 
Astoria as originally intended, he might arrive at Canton so late 
a>^ lo find a had market, IJufortunatLdy, therefore, he deter- 
mmc'd to go at once to tJte Sandwich Islands, ih^re await the 
arrival of the annual ship from New York, take passage in her 
to the Hettlement, and let the Beaver proceed on her voyRge to 
China* It h but justice to add that he was mainly induced to 
this course by the tnnid representations of Captain Sowle- They 
reached Woahoo in siifety, where the ship underwent the neces- 
sary repair i» and again put to sea on the fint of January, IBIS, 
leaving Mr* Hunt on the Island* 

At Canton, Captain Sowle found the letter of Mr, Astor, giv- 
ing him information of the war, and directing bim to convey the 
intelligence to Aatoria- He wrote a i^ply, it» which he declined 
complying with these orders, saying that he would wait for peace, 
and then return home. In the meantime Mr, Hunt wailed m 
vain for the annual vessel At length, about the twentieth of 
June, the ship Albatross, Captain Smith, arrived from China, 
bringing the first news of the war to th© Sandwich Islands. 
Tills ship Mr, H. chartered for two thougand dollars, to liBd 
htm, with some supplies, at Astoria. He reached this post on 
the twentieth o( August, where he found the affairs of the com- 
pany in a perishing condition, and the partners bent ui>on aban- 
doning the settleroe*it* To this rc'^lution Mr, Hunt wa^* finally 
brought to consent. There was a large slock of lure^tjiw^x^av 
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Rl the factory, whicb k was nece^BOfy to get lo a markel^ and a 
slop was required for Ihk service* The Albwinj^a was bo nod to 
the Murquesa^, and thence lo the SaiidwicU Islands ; and it was 
r€M*lveU ihat Mr* 11, should sail in her in quest of a vessel, f^ 
turning, if posj^ible^ by the fii-^at of January, und bringing witit 
him a supjjiy of pruv^isions* He departed on the twenty -$ixth 
of AugusU Mid reiLcbed the Marquesas without accident* Commi>- 
dore Porter goon afterward arrived, bringing inteUigenee thai the 
Bi'iti^ih frigate PiioBbe, wiih a store^bip mounted with battering 
pieces, together with the sloops of war Cherub and Eacoon, had 
all sailed, fjoiu Rio Janiero^ on tlie gijtth of July, bound thr the 
month of the Columbia. Mr. IL, alter in vain iitlempting to 
purchase a whale ship from Commt>dore Porter, filarted, on the 
twenty-third of November, for the Sandwich Islaiids, arfiviac 
on December the twentieth. Here be found Captain North ro|iv 
of the Lark, which had suffered shipwreck oa the coast about 
the middle of March* The brig Pedlar was now purchsM^d lor 
ten thousand dollar:^, and, Captain N« being put in command of 
her, Mr. U. [>iiiled tor Astoria on the twenty^s^cond of January, 
lb 1 4^ with tiie view of removing the property there, ad speed!! j 
as posjiible, to the Busdan aeitlementii in the vicinity — these were 
Mr, Astor*s orders aent out by the Lark^ On the twenty-eigbtli 
of February the brig anchored in the Columbia, when it wa« 
found that, on the twelfth of December, the British had taken 
possession of the post* In some negotialions carried on* just be* 
fore the surrender, on the part of the North-west comjiany and 
M'BougaL, that worthy personage gave full evidence that Cap- 
tain Thorn was not lar wrong in iuspectuig him to be no bcttier 
than he should be. He had been for some time secret Ly a parl^ 
ner of the rival association, and shortly before the arrival of tbe 
Briti:jh, took advantage of hts situation as head of the pOi»t^ lo 
barter away the property of the company at lesa than one-lMri 
of ita value. 

Thus failed this great enterprise of Mr« Aston At the peaoa* 

Astoria iti^ell', by the treaty of Ghent, reverted with the adjaoenl 

c&untrj to tbe United States, on the principle of iitatUM mite 

icSum* In the winter of 1815, Congress passed a law probibit- 

Sag nil fiuflic of BritUU iTw\^it% ^\\\\\a ^\t tsTritorici^ and Mr, 




A. felt atixions to sebe tbta opportunity tor ihe renewal of Mi 

unilLTtitkiiig, For good resisoni!^, Lowever, iie t-ould do nodiing 
wiibooc the direct protection of the govenimeni, ThU evinced 
much aupinenesi in the matter ; the favorable momefit was ^yf- 
fered to pais uiiiiaproved; and, jit despite of the prohibttion of 
CoagretiS, the British finally usurped the lucrative traffic in pd- 
trics throughout the whole of our vast territories in the North* 
west- A very little aid from the sources whentse he had natu- 
rally a right to expect it, would have enabled Mr. Astor to direi-t 
this pmti table commerce into national channels, and to render 
Kew York, what London hm now long been, the great emporium 
for furs. 

We Ijave already spoken of the magterly manner in which 
Mr. Irving ha^ executed his task. It occurs to us that we have 
observed one or two slight discrepancies in the narrative- There 
appears to be K)me coufuiiion between the names of MXellan^ 
MXennon anil MXennan — or do these three ap^ieliations refer 
to the same individual ? In going up the Misdouri, Mr. Hunt 
arrives at the Great Bend on the first of June, — the third day 
alter which (tlie day on which the party is overtaken by Lisa) is 
said to be tlit: third of Jut^. Jones and Carson join the expedi- 
tion just above the Omaha village- At page 187, vol, 1, we are 
told that the two men ** who had joined the company at the Maha 
village" (meaning Omahii, we presume), deserted and were pnr* 
Bued, but never overtiUccn — at page 199, however, Carson is 
recogitixed by an Indian who is holding a parley with the party* 
The Lark too, only sailed from New York on the sixth of Marcfa^ 
1813j and on the tenth, we (ind her, much buffeted, somewhere 
in the ne.ar vicinity of the *Sandwich Inland.*. These errors are 
of little importance in themselves^ but may as well be rectifii^ 
in a ftiture edition. 



